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PREFACE 


^pHis book was compiled and edited for use in college 
rhetoric and composition classes. There is, ad¬ 
mittedly, no possibility of originality at this day in the 
general idea of a hook of “freshman readings.” There 
may, possibly, be room for some originality in the ap¬ 
proach. That, at least, is the hope of the present compiler. 

This collection was made, not for the teacher, but for 
the student. Each selection has been tested in class; it has 
been tested for its appeal to student interest, for its value 
in provoking discussion, and for its use in making student 
theme work a more natural and less irritating exercise 
than it usually proves to be. It will be admitted, I believe, 
that too much of the reading required of college freshmen 
is outside the limits of student interest,, and too far remote 
from student experience either personal or vicarious to 
serve as a stimulus to the student in his own efforts at 
composition. 

No effort has been made to group these selections under 
the terms conventionally adopted to differentiate prose 
forms. Exposition, description, and narrative are all 
represented; the classification I have preferred, however, 
is one of experience—experience within the reach of the 
intended reader. Emphasis is not upon distinct prose 
forms—which, we must admit, are seldom found distinct— 
but upon ideas, and upon good writing of whatever classifi¬ 
cation, without the label. It has seemed most important to 
illustrate the very wide range of subjects upon which men 
and women can write instructively and entertainingly, and 
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PREFACE 


thereby to suggest to the student his own possibilities in 
prose composition. 

The study suggestions are designed to point the way to 
student appreciation of the writer’s art. These questions 
are not exhaustive. The individual teacher will feel free 
to go further. Correlation with rhetoric has been one of 
the objectives sought in these suggestions for study; but 
always the main purpose has been to guide the student to 
an understanding of the means a writer employs to attain 
desired effects. In these questions rhetoric as such is not 
a goal. 

The preparation of this book has been a pleasure and an 
inspiration to me. It is my hope that its use may be a 
pleasure and an inspiration to other teachers and to other 
students. 

E. S. O. 
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ON LANGUAGE AND ITS USE 



Posterity will be astonished when they are told, upon 
the authority of Johnson himself, that many of these 
[Rambler] discourses, which we should suppose had been 
labored with all the slow attention of literary leisure, were 
written in haste as the moment pressed, without even be¬ 
ing read over by him before they were printed. It can be 
accounted for only in this way: that by reading and medi¬ 
tation, and a very close inspection of life, he had accumu¬ 
lated a great fund of miscellaneous knowledge, which, by 
a peculiar promptitude of mind, was ever ready at his call, 
and which he had constantly accustomed himself to 
clothe in the most apt and energetick expression. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds once asked him by what means he had 
attained his extraordinary accuracy and flow of language. 
He told him, that he had early laid it down as a fixed rule 
to do his best on every occasign, and in every company: 
to impart whatever he knew in the most forcible language 
he could put it in; and that by constant practice, and 
never suffering any careless expressions to escape him, or 
attempting to deliver his thoughts without arranging them 
in the clearest manner, it became habitual to him. 

-James Boswell 




ON THE MEANING OF WORDS 1 

Lewis Carroll 

T his conversation is going on a little too fast: let’s go 
back to the last remark but one.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t quite remember it,” Alice said, very 
politely. 

“In that case we start afresh,” said Humpty Dumpty, 

“and it’s my turn to choose a subject-” (“He talks 

about it just as if it was a game!” thought Alice.) “So 
here’s a question for you. How old did you say you were ?” 

Alice made a short calculation, and said “Seven years 
and six months.” 

“Wrong!”'TIumpty Dumjjjty exclaimed triumphantly. 
“You never said a word like it!” 

“I thought you meant ‘How old are you?’” Alice ex¬ 
plained. 

“If I’d meant that, I’d have said it,” said Humpty 
Dumpty. 

Alice didn’t want to begin another argument, so she said 
nothing. 

“Seven years and six months!” Humpty Dumpty 
repeated thoughtfully. “An uncomfortable sort of age. 
Now if you’d asked my advice, I’d have said ‘Leave off at 
seven’—but it’s too late now.” 

“I never ask advice about growing,” Alice said in¬ 
dignantly. 

“Too proud?” the other inquired. 

'From Through the Looking-Glass . 
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Alice felt even more indignant at this suggestion. “I 
mean,” she said, “that one can’t help growing older.” 

“One can’t, perhaps,” said Humpty Dumpty; “but two 
can. With proper assistance, you might have left off at 
seven.” 

“What a beautiful belt you’ve got on!” Alice suddenly 
remarked. (They had had quite enough of the subject of 
age, she thought: and, if they really were to take turns in 
choosing subjects, it was her turn now.) “At least,” she 
corrected herself on second thoughts, “a beautiful cravat, 
I should have said—no, a belt, I mean—I beg your par¬ 
don!’’ she added in dismay, for Humpty Dumpty looked 
thoroughly offended, and she began to wish she hadn’t 
chosen that subject. “If only I knew,” she thought to 
herself, “which was neck and which was waist!” 

Evidently Humpty Dumpty was very angry, though he 
said nothing for a minute or two. When he did speak 
again, it was in a deep growl. 

“It is a— most -provoking —thing,” he said at last, 
“when a person doesn’t know a cravat from a belt!” 

“I know it’s very ignorant of me,” Alice said, in so 
humble a tone that Humpty Dumpty relented. 

It s a cravat, child, and a beautiful one, as you say. 
It’s a present from the White King and Queen. There 
now!” 

“Is it really?” said Alice, quite pleased to find that she 
had chosen a good subject after all. 

1 hev gave it me,” Humpty Dumpty continued 
thoughtfully as he crossed one knee over the other and 
clasped his hands round it, “they gave it me—for an 
un-birthday present.” 

“I beg your pardon?” Alice said with a puzzled air. 

“I’m not offended,” said Humpty Dumpty. 

I mean, what is an un-birthday present?” 
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“A present given when it isn’t your birthday, of course.” 

Alice considered a little. “I like birthday presents 
best,” she said at last. 

“You don’t know what you’re talking about!” cried 
Humpty Dumpty. “How many days are there in a 
year: 

“Three hundred and sixty-five,” said Alice. 

“And how many birthdays have you?” 

“One.” 

“And if you take one from three hundred and sixty-five 
what remains?” 

“Three hundred and sixty-four, of course.” 

Humpty Dumpty looked doubtful. “I’d rather see 
that done on paper,” he said. 

Alice couldn’t help smiling as she took out her memoran¬ 
dum-book, and worked the sum for him: 365 

_i_ 

364 

Humpty Dumpty took the book and looked at it care¬ 
fully. “That seems to be done right-” he began. 

“You’re holding it upside down!” Alice interrupted. 

“To be sure I was!” Humpty Dumpty said gaily as she 
turned it round for him. “I thought it looked a little queer. 
As I was saying, that seems to be done right—though I 
haven’t time to look it over thoroughly just now—and 
that shows that there are three hundred and sixty-four 
days when you might get un-birthday presents-” 

“Certainly,” said Alice. 

“And only one for birthday presents, you know. 
There’s glory for you!” 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘glory,’” Alice said. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuously. “Of course 
you don’t—till I tell you. I meant ‘there’s a nice knock¬ 
down argument for you!’” 
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“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice knock-down argu¬ 
ment,”’ Alice objected. 

“When / use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, in rather 
a scornful tone, “it means just what I choose it to mean 
neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice , “whether you can make 
words mean so many different things. 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to 
be master—that’s all.” 

Alice was too much puzzled to say anything; so after 
a minute Humpty Dumpty began again. “They’ve a 
temper, some of them—particularly verbs: they’re the 
proudest—adjectives you can do anything with, but not 
verbs—however, I can manage the whole lot of them! 
Impenetrability! That’s what I say!” 

“Would you tell me please,” said Alice, “what that 
means?” 

“Now you talk like a reasonable child,” said Humpty 
Dumpty, looking very much pleased. “I meant by 
‘impenetrability’ that we’ve had enough of that subject, 
and it would be just as well if you’d mention what you 
mean to do next, as I suppose you don’t mean to stop here 
all the rest of your life.” 

“That’s a great deal to make one word mean,” Alice said 
in a thoughtful tone. 

“When I make a word do a lot of work like that,” said 
Humpty Dumpty, “I always pay it extra.” 

“Oh!” said Alice. She was too much puzzled to make 
any other remark. 

“Ah, you should see ’em come round me of a Saturday 
night,” Humpty Dumpty went'on, wagging his head gravely 
from side to side, “for to get their wages, you know.” 

(Alice didn’t venture to ask what he paid them with; 
and so you see I can’t tell you.) 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What is the controversy between Alice and Humpty 
Dumpty over the word meant? 

2. How do words get their meaning? 

3. How may we determine the meaning of words other than 
by reference to a dictionary? 

4. Is Humpty Dumpty right about the meaning of words? 

5. Is Humpty Dumpty’s statement that verbs are the proud¬ 
est, but that you can do anything with adjectives, a mere 
absurdity, or does it have some real significance? 

6. Do you find in this selection a sly dig at careless speech? 

7. Discuss the element of humor in Carroll's use of words. 
Is there a serious side to this selection? Is there an element of 
satire in it? 



I LEARN WHAT LANGUAGE IS 1 

Helen Keller 

T he most important day I remember in all my life is 
the one on which my teacher, Anne Mansfield Sulli¬ 
van, came to me. I am filled with wonder when I con¬ 
sider the immeasurable contrast between the two lives 
which it connects. It was the third of March, 1887, 
three months before I was seven years old. 

On the afternoon of that eventful day, I stood on the 
porch, dumb, expectant. I guessed vaguely from my 
mother’s signs and from the hurrying to and fro in the 
house that something unusual was about to happen, so I 
went to the door and waited on the steps. The after¬ 
noon sun penetrated the mass of honeysuckle that covered 
the porch, and fell on my upturned face. My fingers 
lingered almost unconsciously on the familiar leaves and 
blossoms which had just come forth to greet the sweet 
southern spring. I did not know what the future held of 
marvel or surprise for me. Anger and bitterness had 
preyed upon me continually for weeks and a deep languor 
had succeeded this passionate struggle. 

Have you ever been at sea in a dense fog, when it 
seemed as if a tangible white darkness shut you in, and 
the great ship, tense and anxious, groped her way toward 
the shore with plummet and sounding-line, and you 
waited with beating heart for something to happen? I 

‘From The Story of My Life. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
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was like that ship before my education began, only I was 
without compass or sounding-line, and had no way of 
knowing how near the harbor was. “Light! give me 
light!” was the wordless cry of my soul, and the light of 
love shone on me in that very hour. 

I felt approaching footsteps. I stretched out my hand 
as I supposed to my mother. Some one took it, and I was 
caught up and held close in the arms of her who had come 
to reveal all things to me, and, more than all things else, to 
love me. 

The morning after my teacher came she led me into her 
room and gave me a doll. The little blind children at the 
Perkins Institution had sent it and Laura Bridgman had 
dressed it; but I did not know this until afterward. When 
I had played with it a little while, Miss Sullivan slowly 
spelled into my hand the word “d-o-1-1.” I was at once 
interested in this finger play and tried to imitate it. When 
I finally succeeded in making the letters correctly I was 
flushed with childish pleasure and pride. Running down¬ 
stairs to my mother I held up my hand and made the 
letters for “doll.” I did not know that I was spelling a 
word or even that words existed; I was simply making my 
fingers go in monkey-like imitation. In the days that 
followed I learned to spell in this uncomprehending way a 
great many words, among them pin, hat, cup and a few 
verbs like sit , stand , and walk . But my teacher had been 
with me several weeks before I understood that everything 
has a name. 

One day, while I was playing with my new doll, Miss 
Sullivan put my big rag doll into my lap also, spelled 
“d-o-1-1” and tried to make me understand that “d-o-1-1” 
applied to both. Earlier in the day we had had a tussle 
over the words “m-u-g” and “w-a-t-e-r.” Miss Sullivan 
had tried to impress it upon me that “m-u-g” is mug and 
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that “w-a-t-e-r” is water, but I persisted in confounding 
the two. In despair she had dropped the subject for the 
time, only to renew it at the first opportunity. I became 
impatient at her repeated attempts and, seizing the new 
doll, I dashed it upon the floor. I was keenly delighted 
when I felt the fragments of the broken doll at my feet. 
Neither sorrow nor regret followed my passionate outburst. 

1 had not loved the doll. In the still, dark world in 
which I lived there was no strong sentiment or tenderness. 

I felt my teacher sweep the fragments to one side of the 
hearth, and I had a sense of satisfaction that the cause of 
my discomfort was removed. She brought me my hat, 
and 1 knew I was going out into the warm sunshine. This 
thought, if a wordless sensation may be called a thought, 
made me hop and skip with pleasure. 

We walked down the path to the well-house, attracted 
by the fragrance of the honeysuckle with which it was 
covered. Some one was drawing water and my teacher 
placed my hand under the spout. As the cool stream 
gushed over one hand she spelled into the other the word 
water , first slowly, then rapidly. I stood still, my whole 
at tention fixed upon the motions of her fingers. Suddenly 
1 felt a misty consciousness as of something forgotten- a 
thrill of returning thought; and somehow the mystery of 
language was revealed to me. I knew then that “w-a- 
t-'v-r” meant the wonderful cool something that was 
flowing over my hand. That living word awakened my 
soul, gave it light, hope, joy, set it free! There were 
barriers still, it is true, but barriers that could in time be 
swept away. 

I left the well-house eager to learn. Everything had a 
name, and each name gave birth to a new thought. As 
we returned to the house every object which I touched 
seemed to quiver with life. That was because I saw every- 
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thing with the strange, new sight that had come to me. 
On entering the door I remembered the doll I had broken. 
I felt my way to the hearth and picked up the pieces. I 
tried vainly to put them together. Then my eyes filled 
with tears; for I realized what I had done, and for the 
first time I felt repentance and sorrow. 

I learned a great many new words that day. I do not 
remember what they all were; but I do know that mother, 
father, sister, teacher were among them—words that were 
to make the world blossom for me, “ like Aaron’s rod, with 
flowers.” It would have been difficult to find a happier 
child than I was as I lay in my crib at the close of that 
eventful day and lived over the joys it had brought me, 
and for the first time longed for a new day to come. 

I had now the key to all language, and I was eager to 
learn to use it. Children who hear acquire language with¬ 
out any particular effort; the words that fall from others’ 
lips they catch on the wing, as it were, delightedly, while 
the little deaf child must trap them by a slow and often 
painful process. But whatever the process, the result is 
wonderful. Gradually from naming an object we advance , 
step by step until we have traversed the vast distance \ 
between our first stammered syllable and the sweep of 
thought in a line of Shakespeare. 

At first, when my teacher told me about a new thing I 
asked very few questions. My ideas were vague, and my 
vocabulary was inadequate; but as my knowledge of 
things grew, and I learned more and more words, my field 
of inquiry broadened, and I would return again and again 
to the same subject, eager for further information. Some¬ 
times a new word revived an image that some earlier ex¬ 
perience had engraved on my brain. 

I remember the morning that I first asked the mean¬ 
ing of the word, “love.” This was before I knew many 
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words. 1 had found a few early violets in the garden 
and brought them to my teacher. She tried to kiss me; 
but at that time I did not like to have any one kiss me 
except my mother. Miss Sullivan put her arm gently 
round me and spelled into my hand, “I love Helen.” 

“What is love?” I asked . 

She drew me closer to her and said, It is here, point¬ 
ing to my heart, whose beats 1 was conscious of for the 
first time. Her words puzzled me very much because I 
did not then understand anything unless I touched it. 

I smelt the violets in her hand and asked, half in words, 
half in signs, a question which meant, “Is love the sweet¬ 
ness of flowers ?” 

“No,” said my teacher. 

Again I thought. The warm sun was shining on us. 

“Is this not love?” I asked, pointing in the direction 
from which the heat came. “Is this not love?” 

It seemed to me that there could be nothing more 
beautiful than the sun, whose warmth makes all things 
grow. Hut Miss Sullivan shook her head, and I was 
greatly puzzled and disappointed. I thought it strange 
that my teacher could not show me love. 

A day or two afterward I was stringing beads of differ¬ 
ent sizes in symmetrical groups—two large beads, three 
small ones, and so on. I had made many mistakes, and 
Miss Sullivan had pointed them out again and again with 
gentle patience. Finally I noticed a very obvious error 
in the sequence and for an instant I concentrated my at¬ 
tention on the lesson and tried to think how I should have 
arranged the beads. Miss Sullivan touched my forehead 
and spelled with decided emphasis, “Think.” 

In a flash I knew that the word was the name of the 
process that was going on in my head. This was my 
first conscious perception of an abstract idea. 
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For a long time I was still—I was not thinking of the 
beads in my lap, but trying to find a meaning for “love” 
in the light of this new idea. The sun had been under a 
cloud all day, and there had been brief showers; but sud¬ 
denly the sun broke forth in all its southern splendor. 

Again I asked my teacher , (( Is this not love?” 

“Love is something like the clouds that were in the sky 
before the sun came out,” she replied. Then in simpler 
words than these, which at that time I could not have 
understood, she explained: “You cannot touch the 
clouds, you know; but you feel the rain and know how glad 
the flowers and the thirsty earth are to have it after a hot 
day. You cannot touch love either; but you feel the 
sweetness that it pours into everything. Without love 
you would not be happy or want to play.” 

The beautiful truth burst upon my mind—I felt that 
there were invisible lines stretched between my spirit 
and the spirits of others. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What evidence do you find in Helen Keller’s writing to 
indicate that she has been blind and deaf from babyhood? 

2. “The mystery of language was revealed to me.” What is 
the “mystery of language”? 

3. In Helen Keller’s experience, which came first—words or 
ideas? Can we have clear thoughts without words? Does 
vocabulary improvement improve thought? 

4. Which one of the senses do we use most in gathering knowl¬ 
edge? Which sense is most valuable to the writer of descrip¬ 
tion? Through what sense did Helen Keller get most of her 
knowledge of things and ideas? 

5. What is the difference between abstract and concrete 
words? Why did Helen Keller have more difficulty in learning 
the word love than in learning the word water? 



WORDS THAT LAUGH AND CRY 1 
Charles A. Dana 

D id it ever strike you that there was anything queer 
about the capacity of written words to absorb and 
convey feelings? Taken separately they are mere sym¬ 
bols with no more feeling to them than so many bricks, 
but string them along in a row under certain mysterious 
conditions and you find yourself laughing or crying as 
your eye runs over them. That words should convey 
mere ideas is not so remarkable. “The boy is fat,” 
“the cat has nine tails,” are statements that seem ob¬ 
viously enough within the power of written language. 
But it is different with feelings. They are no more vis¬ 
ible in the symbols that hold them than electricity is 
visible on the wire; and yet there they are, always ready 
to respond when the right test is applied by the right 
person. That spoken words, charged with human tones 
and lighted by human eyes, should carry feelings, is not 
so astonishing. The magnetic sympathy of the orator 
one understands; he might affect his audience, possibly, 
if he spoke in a language they did not know. But writ¬ 
ten words: How can they do it! Suppose, for example, 
that you possess remarkable facility in grouping language, 
and that you have strong feelings upon some subject, 
which finally you determine to commit to paper. Your 
pen runs along, the words present themselves, or are 
dragged out, and fall into their places. You are a good 

‘Reprinted with the kind permission of the New York Sun . 
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deal moved; here you chuckle to yourself, and half a 
dozen lines farther down a lump comes into your throat, 
and perhaps you have to wipe your eyes. You finish, 
and the copy goes to the printer . When it gets into 
print the reader sees it. His eye runs along the lines 
and down the page until it comes to the place where 
you chuckled as you wrote; then lie smiles, and six lines 
below he has to swallow several times and snuffle and 
wink to restrain an exhibition of weakness. And then 
some one else comes along who has no feelings, and 
swaps the words about a little, and twists the sentences; 
and behold the spell is gone, and you have left a parcel 
of written language duly charged with facts, but without 
a single feeling. 

No one can juggle with words with any degree of success 
without getting a vast respect for their independent 
ability. They will catch the best idea a man ever had as j 
it flashes through his brain, and hold on to it, to surprise 
him with it long after, and make him wonder that he 
was ever man enough to have such an idea. And often 
they will catch an idea on its way from the brain to the 
pen point, turn, twist, and improve on it as the eye winks, 
and in an instant there they are, strung hand in hand 
across the page, and grinning back at the writer: “This 
is our idea, old man; not yours!” 

As for poetry, every word that expects to earn its salt 
in poetry should have a head and a pair of legs of its own, 
to go and find its place, carrying another word, if neces¬ 
sary, on its back. The most that should be expected of 
any competent poet in regular practice is to serve a gen¬ 
eral summons and notice of action on the language. If 
the words won't do the rest for him it indicates that he 
is out of sympathy with his tools. 

Hut you don't find feelings in written words unless there 
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were feelings in the man who used them. With all theii 
apparent independence they seem to be little vessels that 
hold in some puzzling fashion exactly what is put into 
them. You can put tears into them, as though they 
were so many little buckets; and you can hang smiles 
l along them, like Monday's clothes on the line, or you 
\ can starch them with facts and stand them up like a 
^picket fence; but you won't get the tears out unless you 
/first put them in. Art won't put them there. It is like 
the faculty of getting the quality of interest into pic¬ 
tures. If the quality exists in the artist’s mind he is 
likely to find means to get it into his pictures, but if it 
isn't in the man no technical skill will supply it. So, 
if the feelings are in the writer and he knows his business, 
they will get into the words; but they must be in him 
first. It isn’t the way the words are strung together that 
makes Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech immortal, but the 
feelings that were in the man. But how do such little, 
plain words manage to keep their grip on such feelings? 
That is the miracle. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Can you find any sentence in this essay that seems to 
summarize Dana’s idea? 

2. State the whole thought of this selection in one paragraph 
of your own composition. 

3. Can it be true that words taken separately have no more 
feeling to them than bricks? Think of the words dog , pet , 
swimming, football. 

4. What effect could an orator possibly have on his audience, 
“if he spoke in a language they did not know”? 

5. Dana wrote: “But you don’t find feelings in written words 
unless there were feelings in the man who used them.” Should 
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he have added that the feeling must also be shared by the reader? 
Do the words put the feeling into the reader, or must the feeling 
be there already? For example, what classes of people are most 
affected by a reading of Lincoln’s Gettvsburg Address: those 
who know the feelings that ac tuated Lincoln, or those whose 
background gives them a sympathetic aritude toward the 
thoughts expressed? What is the function of the words? 

6. What is the topic sentence of the final paragraph? How is 
the paragraph developed ? 

7. Note the length of the sentences in the final paragraph. Is 
the paragraph more forcible by reason of the numerous short 
sentences? 



. LAGNIAPPE 1 

Mark Twain 

W e picked up one excellent word—a word worth 
traveling to New Orleans to get; a nice limber, ex¬ 
pressive, handy word—“ Lagniappe.” They pronounce 
it lanny-y ap. It is Spanish—so they said. We dis¬ 
covered it at the head of a column of odds and ends in 
the Picayune the first day; heard twenty people use it 
the second; inquired what it meant the third; adopted it 
and got facility in swinging it the fourth. It has a re¬ 
stricted meaning, hut I think the people spread it out 
a little when they choose. It is the equivalent of the 
thirteenth roll in a “baker’s dozen.” It is something 
thrown in, gratis, for good measure. The custom orig¬ 
inated in the Spanish quarter of the city. When a 
child or a servant buys something in a shop—or even the 
mayor or the governor, for aught I know—he finishes 
the operation by saying: 

“Give me something for lagniappe.” 

The shopman always responds; gives the child a bit 
of licorice-root, gives the servant a cheap cigar or a spool 
of thread, gives the governor—I don’t know what he 
gives the governor; support, likely. 

When you are invited to drink—and this does occur 
now and then in New Orleans—and you say, “What, 
again?—no, I’ve had enough,” the other party says, 

‘Erom Life on the Mississippi. Reprinted with the permission of and by 
special arrangement with the publishers. Harper and Brothers. 
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“But just this one time more—this is for lagniappe.” 
When the beau perceives that he is stacking his compli¬ 
ments a trifle too high, and sees by the young lady's 
countenance that the edifice would have been better with 
the top compliment left off, he puts his “I beg pardon, 
no harm intended,” into the briefer form of “Oh, that's 
for lagniappe.” If the waiter in the restaurant stumbles 
and spills a gill of coffee down the back of your neck, 
he says, “F'r lagniappe, sah,” and gets you another cup 
without extra charge. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Make a list of the various ways Mark Twain used to ex¬ 
plain the meaning of the word lagniappe. 

2. Cite illustrations of the author’s habit of mixing the serious 
with the humorous. 

3. What is the use of a dash? Does Mark Twain use it to 
excess in this selection? On what basis could its extensive use 
here be justified ? 

4. Define some word, as Mark Twain did lagniappe: sedulous, 
ulterior, appropriate, proficiency, obstinacy, cynicism, truth, 
beauty, catholicity, vitalize, predilections, love (note Keller), 
flaccid, ape, sanctuary. 



RED-BLOODS AND MOLLYCODDLES 1 

G. Lowes Dickinson 

j am staying at a pleasant place in New Hampshire. 
1 The country is hilly and wooded, like a larger Surrey; 
and through it flows what, to an Englishman, seems a 
larger river, the Connecticut. Charming villas are dotted 
about, well designed and secluded in pretty gardens. I 
mention this because, in my experience of America, it 
is unique. Almost everywhere the houses stare blankly 
at one another and at the public roads, ugly, unsheltered, 
and unashamed, as much as to say, “Every one is wel¬ 
come to see what goes on here. We court publicity. 
See how we eat, drink, and sleep. Our private life is 
the property of the American people.” It was not, 
however, to describe the country that I began this letter, 
but to elaborate a generalization developed by my host 
and myself as a kind of self-protection against the gospel 
of “strenuousness.” 

We have divided men into Red-bloods and Molly¬ 
coddles. “A Red-blood man” is a phrase which ex¬ 
plains itself; “Mollycoddle” is its opposite. We have 
adopted it from a famous speech by Mr. Roosevelt, and 
redeemed it—perverted it, if you will—to other uses. 
A few examples will make the notion clear. Shake¬ 
speare’s Henry V is a typical Red-blood; so was Bismarck; 
so was Palmerston; so is almost any business man. On 

'From Appearances. Reprinted with the permission of the publishers, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
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the other hand, typical Mollycoddles were Socrates, 
Voltaire, and Shelley. The terms, you will observe, are 
comprehensive, and the types very broad. Generally 
speaking, men of action are Red-bloods. Not but what 
the Mollycoddle may act, and act efficiently. But, if 
so, he acts from principle, not from the instinct for action. 
The Red-blood, on the other hand, acts as the stone 
falls, and does indiscriminately anything that comes to 
hand. It is thus he that carries on the business of the 
world. He steps without reflection into the first place 
offered him and goes to work like a machine. The ideals 
and standards of his family, his class, his city, his country 
and his age, he swallows as naturally as he swallows 
food and drink. He is therefore always “in the swim”; 
and he is bound to “arrive,” because he has set before him 
the attainable. You will find him everywhere in all 
I the prominent positions. In a military age he is a sol- 
! dier, in a commercial age a business man. He hates his 
[enemies, and he may love his friends; but he does not 
'require friends to love. A wife and children he does : 
require, for the instinct to propagate the race is as strong 
in him as all other instincts. His domestic life, how¬ 
ever, is not always happy; for he can seldom understand 
: his wife. This is part of his general incapacity to under-/ 

| stand any point of view but his own. He is incapable/ 

1 of an idea and contemptuous of a principle. He is the 
Samson, the blind force, dearest to Nature of her chil¬ 
dren. He neither looks back nor looks ahead. He lives 
in present action. And when he can no longer act, he 
loses his reasons for existence. The Red-blood is happi¬ 
est if he dies in the prime of life; otherwise, he may easily 
end with suicide. For he has no inner life; and when 
the outer life fails, he can only fail with it. The instinct 
that animated him being dead, he dies too. Nature, 
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who has blown through him, blows elsewhere. His stops 
are dumb; he is dead wood on the shore. 

The Mollycoddle, on the other hand, is all inner life . 
Fie may indeed act, as I said, but he acts, so to speak, by 
accident; just as the Red-blood may reflect, but reflects 
by accident. The Mollycoddle in action is the Crank; 
it is he who accomplishes reforms; who abolished slavery, 
for example, and revolutionized prisons and lunatic 
asylums. Still, primarily, the Mollycoddle is a critic, 
not a man of action. He challenges all standards and 
all facts. If an institution is established, that is a reason 
why he will not accept it; if an idea is current, that is a 
reason why he should repudiate it. He questions every¬ 
thing, including life and the universe. And for that 
reason Nature hates him. On the Red-blood she heaps 
her favors; she gives him a good digestion, a clear com¬ 
plexion, and sound nerves. But to the Mollycoddle 
she apportions dyspepsia and black bile. In the universe 
and in society the Mollycoddle is “out of it” as in¬ 
evitably as the Red-blood is “in it.” At school, he is a 
“smug” or a “swat,” while the Red-blood achieves suc¬ 
cess. The Red-blood sees nothing; but the Mollycoddle 
sees through everything. The Red-blood joins societies; 
the Mollycoddle is a non-joiner. Individualist of in¬ 
dividualists, he can only stand alone, while the Red- 
blood requires the support of a crowd. The Mollycoddle 
engenders ideas, and the Red-blood exploits them. The 
Mollycoddle discovers, and the Red-blood invents. The 
whole structure of civilization rests on foundations laid 
by Mollycoddles; but all the building is done by Red- 
bloods. The Red-blood despises the Mollycoddle; but, 
in the long run, he does what the Mollycoddle tells him. 
The Mollycoddle also despises the Red-blood, but he 
cannot do without him. Each thinks he is master of 
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the other, and, in a sense, each is right. In his lifetime 
the Mollycoddle may be the slave of the Red-blood; 
but after his death, he is his master, though the Red-blood 
know it not. 

Nations, like men, may be classified roughly as Red- 
blood and Mollycoddle. To the latter class belong 
clearly the ancient Greeks, the Italians, the French, the 
Germans, and the English. But the Red-blood nation 
par excellence is the American; so that, in comparison 
with them, Europe as a whole might almost be called 
Mollycoddle. This characteristic of Americans is re¬ 
flected in the predominant physical type,—the great jaw 
and chin, the huge teeth, the predatory mouth; in their 
speech, where beauty and distinction are sacrificed to 
force; in their need to live and feel and act in masses. 
To be born a Mollycoddle in America is to be born to a 
hard fate. You must either emigrate or succumb. This, 
at least hitherto, has been the alternative practised. 
Whether a Mollycoddle will ever be produced strong 
enough to breathe the American atmosphere and live, is 
a crucial question for the future. It is the question 
whether America will ever be civilized. For civilization, 
you will have perceived, depends on a just balance of 
Red-bloods and Mollycoddles. Without the Red-blood 
there would be no life at all, no stuff, so to speak, for the 
Mollycoddle to work upon; without the Mollycoddle, 
the stuff would remain shapeless and chaotic. The Red- 
blood is the matter, the Mollycoddle the form; the Red- 
blood the dough, the Mollycoddle the yeast. On these 
two poles turns the orb of human society. And if, at 
this point, you choose to say that poles are points and 
have no dimensions, that strictly neither the Mollycoddle 
nor the Red-blood exist, and that real men contain ele¬ 
ments of both mixed in different proportions, I have no 
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quarrel with you except such as one has with the man 
who states the obvious. I am satisfied to have distin¬ 
guished the ideal extremes between which the Actual 
vibrates. The detailed application of the conception I 
must leave to more patient researchers. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Why is the Mollycoddle in action different from the Red- 
blood in action ? 

2. Why may the Red-blood “easily end with suicide”? 

3. Is the Red-blood or the Mollycoddle the more apt to be a 
happy man? Why? 

4. Which of the two types of men wins out in the long run? 
Why? 

5. Can you add to Dickinson's list of famous men who were 
Red-bloods and Mollycoddles? Does his use of examples make 
clearer his description of the two classes? 

6. Why does Dickinson use so many compound sentences in 
his discussion of the two words, Red-bloods and Mollycoddles? 

7. Write extended definitions and a comparison of a pair of 
words: extrovert and introvert, Oriental and Occidental, 
dreamer and doer, wit and humor, house and home, ability and 
intelligence, greed and avarice, unique and unusual, principal 
and principle, affect and effect, heterogeneous and homogeneous. 



HOW I LEARNED TO WRITE 1 

Robert Louis Stevenson 


all through my boyhood and youth I was known 
A and pointed out for the pattern of an idler; and yet 
I was always busy on my own private end, which was to 
learn to write. I kept always two books in my pocket, 
one to read, one to write in. As I walked, my mind was 
busy fitting what I saw with appropriate words; when I 
sat by the roadside, I would either read, or a pencil and 
a penny version-book would be in my hand, to note down 
the features of the scene, or commemorate some halting 
stanzas. Thus I lived with words. And what I thus 
wrote was for no ulterior use; it was writcen consciously 
for practice. It was not so much that I wished to be 
an author (though I wished that too), as that I vowed I 
would learn to write. That was a proficiency that 
tempted me; and I practiced to acquire it, as men learn 
to whittle, in a wager with myself. Description was the 
principal field of my exercise; for to any one with senses 
there is always something worth describing, and town 
and country are but one continuous subject. But I 
worked in other ways also. . . . 

Whenever I read a book or a passage that particularly 
pleased me, in which a thing was said or an effect rendered 
with propriety, in which there was either some conspicu¬ 
ous force or some happy distinction in the style, I must 
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sit down at once and set myself to ape that quality. I 
was unsuccessful, and I knew it, and tried again, and was 
again unsuccessful, and always unsuccessful; but at least, 
in these vain bouts, I got some practice in rhythm, in 
harmony, in construction and the coordination of parts. 
I have thus played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, 
to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to 
Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire, and to Ober- 
mann. 

T hat, like it or not, is the way to learn to write; whether 
I have profited or not, that is the way. It was so Keats 
learned, and there was never a finer temperament for 
literature than Keats’s; it was so, if we could trace it out, 
that all men have learned; and that is why a revival of 
letters is always accompanied or heralded by a cast back 
to earlier and fresher models. Perhaps I hear some one 
cry out: But this is not the way to be original! It is 
not; nor is there any way but to be born so. Nor yet, 
if you are born original, is there anything in this training 
that shall clip the wings of your originality. . . . Nor 

is there anything here that should astonish the consider¬ 
ate. Before he can tell what cadences he truly prefers, 
the student should have tried all that are possible; before 
he can choose and preserve a fitting key of words, he 
should long have practiced the literary scales; and it is 
only after years of such gymnastic that he can sit down at 
last, legions of words swarming to his call, dozens of turns 
of phrase simultaneously bidding for his choice, and 
he himself knowing what he wants to do and (within the 
narrow limit of a man’s ability) able to do it. 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Stevenson wrote, “Thus I lived with words.” Do we not 
all live with words? In what special sense does he mean this? 

2 . What were the two steps taken by Stevenson in learning to 
write? What possible objection could be raised to the second 
step in the process? 

3. Do the answers to question 2 afford an outline for this es¬ 
say? Write a topic sentence for each of the three paragraphs. 

4. What sort of evidence does Stevenson give to prove the 
value of the second step in the process of learning to write? 

5. Would this one selection convince you that Stevenson 
learned to write well? The style here is very simple and direct. 
Is it less effective on that account ? Consider its purpose. 



SIMPLICITY IN ART 1 

Frank Norris 

O nce upon a time I had occasion to buy so uninterest¬ 
ing a thing as a silver soup-ladle. The salesman 
at the silversmith's was obliging and for my inspection 
brought forth quite an array of ladles. But my purse 
was flaccid, anemic, and I must pick and choose with 
all the discrimination in the world. I wanted to make 
a brave showing with my gift—to get a great deal for 
my money. I went through a world of soup-ladles— 
ladles with gilded bowls, with embossed handles, with 
chased arabesques, but there were none to my taste. 
“Or perhaps/' says the salesman, “you would care to 
look at something like this,” and he brought out a ladle 
that was as plain and as unadorned as the unclouded 
sky— and about as beautiful. Of all the others this was 
the most to my liking. But the price! ah, that anemic 
purse; and I must put it from me! It was nearly double 
the cost of any of the rest. And when I asked why, the 
salesman said: 

“ You see, in this highly ornamental ware the flaws of the 
material don’t show, and you can cover up a blowhole or the 
like by wreaths and beading. But this plain ware has got to 
he the very best. Every defect is apparent.” 

And there, if you please, is a conclusive comment upon 

the whole business—a final basis of comparison of all 
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things whether commercial or artistic; the bare dignity 
of the unadorned that may stand before the world all 
unashamed, panoplied rather than clothed in the con¬ 
sciousness of perfection. We of this latter day, we 
painters and poets and writers—artists—must labor with 
all the wits of us, all the strength of us, and with all that 
we have of ingenuity and perseverance to attain sim¬ 
plicity. But it has not always been so. At the very 
earliest, men—forgotten, ordinary men—were born with 
an easy, unblurred vision that today we would hail as 
marvelous genius. Suppose, for instance, the New Testa¬ 
ment were all unwritten and one of us were called upon 
to tell the world that Christ was born, to tell of how we 
had seen Him, that this was the Messiah. How the 
adjectives would marshal upon the page, how the ex¬ 
clamatory phrases would cry out, how we would elabo¬ 
rate and elaborate, and how our rhetoric would flare and 
blazen till—so we should imagine—the ear would ring 
and the very eye would be dazzled; and even then we 
would believe that our words were all too few and feeble. 
It is beyond words, we would vociferate. So it would be. 
That is very true—words of ours. Can you not see how 
we should dramatize it? We would make a point of the 
transcendent stillness of the hour, of the deep blue of the 
Judean midnight, of the liplapping of Galilee, the murmur 
of Jordan, the peacefulness of sleeping Jerusalem. Then 
the stars, the descent of the angel, the shepherds—all the 
accessories. And our narrative would be striving to cover 
up our innate incompetence, our impotence to do justice 
to the mighty theme by elaborateness of design and 
arabesque intricacy of rhetoric. 

But on the other hand—listen: 

‘The days were accomplished that she should be delivered, 
and she brought forth her first bom son and wrapped him in 
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swaddling clothes and laid him in a manger, because there was 
no room for them in the inn.” 

Simplicity could go no further. Absolutely not one 
word unessential, not a single adjective that is not merely 
descriptive. The whole matter stated with the terseness 
of a military report, and yet—there is the epic, the world 
epic, beautiful, majestic, incomparably dignified, and no 
ready writer, no Milton nor Shakespeare, with all the 
wealth of their vocabularies, with all the resources of 
their genius, with all their power of simile or metaphor, 
their pomp of eloquence or their royal pageantry of hex¬ 
ameters, could produce the effect contained in this sim¬ 
ple declarative sentence. 

The mistake that we little people are so prone to make 
is this: that the more intense the emotional quality of the 
scene described, the more “vivid,” the more exalted, the 
more richly colored we suppose should be the language. 

When the crisis of the tale is reached there is where we 
like the author to spread himself, to show the effective¬ 
ness of his treatment. But if we would only pause to 
take a moment’s thought we must surely see that the 
simplest, even the barest statement of fact is not only all- 
sufficient but all-appropriate. 

Elaborate phrase, rhetoric, the intimacy of metaphor 
and allegory and simile is forgivable for the unimportant 
episodes where the interest of the narrative is languid; 
where we are willing to watch the author’s ingenuity in 
the matter of scrolls and fret-work and mosaics-rococo 
work. But when the catastrophe comes, when the nar¬ 
rative swings clear upon its pivot and we are lifted with 
it from out the world of our surroundings, we want to 
forget the author. We want no adjectives to blur our 
substantives. The substantives may now speak for 
themselves. We want no metaphor, no simile to make 
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clear the matter. If at this moment of drama and in¬ 
tensity the matter is not of itself preeminently clear, no 
verbiage, however ingenious, will clarify it. heighten the 
effect. Does exclamation and heroics on the part of the 
bystanders ever make the curbstone drama more poignant? 
Who would care to see Niagara through colored fire and 
calcium lights? 

The simple treatment, whether of a piece of silver¬ 
smith work or of a momentous religious epic, is always the 
most difficult of all. It demands more of the artist. The 
unskilful story-teller as often as not tells the story to 
himself as well as to his hearers as he goes along. Not 
sure of exactly how he is to reach the end, not sure even 
of the end itself, he must feel his way from incident to 
incident, from page to page, fumbling, using many words, 
repeating himself. To hide the confusion there is one 
resource—elaboration, exaggerated outline, violent color, 
till at last the unstable outline disappear under the ac¬ 
cumulation, and the reader is to be so dazzled with the 
wit of the dialogue, the smartness of the repartee, the 
felicity of the diction, that he will not see the gaps and 
lapses in the structure itself—just as the “nobby” drum¬ 
mer wears a wide and showy scarf to conceal a soiled 
shirt-bosom. 

But in the master-works of narrative there is none 
of this shamming, no shoddyism, no humbug. There is 
little more than bare outline, but in the care with which 
it is drawn, how much thought, what infinite pains go to 
the making of each stroke, so that when it is made it falls 
just at the right place and exactly in its right sequence. 
This attained, what need is there for more? Comment 
is superfluous. If the author make the scene appear 
terrible to the reader, he need not say in himself or in the 
mouth of some protagonist, “It is terrible!” If the 
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picture is pathetic so that he who reads must weep, how 
superfluous, how intrusive should the author exclaim, 
“It was pitiful to the point of tears/’ If beautiful, we 
do not want him to tell us so. We want him to make it 
beautiful and our own appreciation will supply the ad¬ 
jectives. 

Beauty, the ultimate philosophical beauty, is not a 
thing of elaboration, but on the contrary of an almost 
barren nudity: a jewel may be an exquisite gem, a woman 
may have a beautiful arm, but the bracelet does not 
make the arm more beautiful, nor the arm the bracelet. 
One must admire them separately, and the moment that 
the jewel ceases to have a value or a reason upon the arm 
it is better in the case, where it may enjoy an undivided 
attention. 

But after so many hundreds of years of art and artists, 
of civilization and progress, we have got so far away 
from the sane old homely uncomplex way of looking out 
at the world that the simple things no longer charm, and 
the simple declarative sentence, straightforward, plain, 
seems flat to our intellectual palate—flat and tasteless 
and crude. 

What we would now call simple our forbears would 
look upon as a farrago of gimcrackery, and all our art 
—the art of the better-minded of us—is only a striving 
to get back to the unblurred, direct simplicity of those 
writers who could see that the Wonderful, the Counselor, 
the mighty God, the Prince of Peace, could be laid in a 
manger and yet be the Savior of the world. 

It is this same spirit, this disdaining of simplicity that 
has so warped and inflated The First Story# making of it 
a pomp, an affair of gold-embroidered vestments and 
costly choirs, of marbles, of jeweled windows and of in¬ 
cense, unable to find the thrill as formerly in the plain 
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and humble stable, and the brown-haired, grave-eyed 
peasant girl, with her little baby; unable to see the beauty 
in the crumbling mud walls, the low-ceiled interior, where 
the only incense was the sweet smell of the cow’s breath, 
the only vestments the swaddling clothes, rough, coarse- 
fibered, from the hand-looms of Nazareth, the only pomp 
the scanty gifts of three old men, and the only chanting 
the crooning of a young mother holding her first-born 
babe upon her breast. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

j. Study the diction in this essay. Notice the author’s use of 
such words as flaccid , anemic , chased arabesques , panoplied , and 
protagonist . Do you find that these words possess the simplicity 
for which Norris argues? Can you justify his choice of diction 
in this essay? Does it, in any way, further his purpose? 

2. Is a thing artistic if it is fully adequate to its purpose? 
What was Norris’s purpose in his first paragraph? 

3. Do you completely agree with Norris that no one “would 
care to see Niagara through colored fire and calcium lights’’? 
Does elaborate writing necessarily always blur content? 

4. Study the fifth paragraph again. Does Norris seem to 
indicate that there is a time for strict simplicity and a time for 
elaboration of style? 

5. Why is simplicity in art so hard to attain? Do you agree 
with Norris that much of the most vivid writing found in our 
books is proof of the author’s inability to attain art through a 
simplicity of style? 

6. Notice that the last paragraph comprises just one sentence. 
Is this sentence loose or periodic in structure ? Would the whole 
paragraph be easier to read if it were broken up into several 
sentences? 



WHY A CLASSIC IS A CLASSIC 1 

Arnold Bennett 


T he large majority of our fellow-citizens care as much 
about literature as they care about aeroplanes or the 
program of the Legislature. Ihey do not ignore it; 
they are not quite indifferent to it. But their interest 
in it is faint and perfunctory; or, if their interest happens 
to be violent, it is spasmodic. Ask the two hundred 
thousand persons whose enthusiasm made the vogue of 
a popular novel ten years ago what they think of that 
novel now, and you will gather that they have utterly 
forgotten it, and that they would no more dream of read¬ 
ing it again than of reading Bishop Stubb’s Select Charters. 
Probably if they did read it again they would not enjoy 
it—not because the said novel is a whit worse now than 
it was ten years ago; not because their taste has improved 
—but because they have not had sufficient practice to 
be able to rely on their taste as a means of permanent 
pleasure. They simply don’t know from one day to the 
next what will please them. 

In the face of this one may ask: Why does the great 
and universal fame of classical authors continue? The 
answer is that the fame of classical authors is entirely 
independent of the majority. Do you suppose that if 
the fame of Shakespeare depended on the man in the 
street it would survive a fortnight? The fame of classical 
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authors is originally made, and it is maintained, by a 
passionate few. Even when a first-class author has en¬ 
joyed immense success during his lifetime, the majority 
have never appreciated him so sincerely as they have 
appreciated second-rate men. He has always been re¬ 
inforced by the ardor of the passionate few. And in the 
case of an author who has emerged into glory after his 
death, the happy sequel has been due solely to the ob¬ 
stinate perseverance of the few. They could not leave 
him alone; they would not. They kept on savoring him, 
and talking about him, and buying him, and they gen¬ 
erally behaved with such eager zeal, and they were so 
authoritative and sure of themselves, that at last the 
majority grew accustomed to the sound of his name and 
placidly agreed to the proposition that he was a genius; 
the majority really did not care very much either way. 

And it is by the passionate few that the renown of 
genius is kept alive from one generation to another. 
These few are always at work. They are always redis¬ 
covering genius. Their curiosity and enthusiasm are 
exhaustless, so that there is little chance of genius being 
ignored. And, moreover, they are always working either 
for or against the verdicts of the majority. The ma¬ 
jority can make a reputation, but it is too careless to 
maintain it. If, by accident, the passionate few agree 
with the majority in a particular instance, they will fre¬ 
quently remind the majority that such and such a repu¬ 
tation has been made, and the majority will idly concur: 
“Ah, yes. By the way, we must not forget that such 
and such a reputation exists.” Without that persistent 
memory-jogging the reputation would quickly fall into 
the oblivion which is death. The pass ionate few only 
have thejr way by reason of the fact that they are gen¬ 
uinely interested in literature, that literature matters to 
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them. They conquer by their obstinacy alone, by their 
eternal repetition of the same statements. Do you sup¬ 
pose they could prove to the man in the street that 
Shakespeare was a great artist? The said man would 
not even understand the terms they employed. But when 
he is told ten thousand times, and generation after gen¬ 
eration, that Shakespeare was a great artist, the said 
man believes—not by reason, but by faith. And he, too, 
repeats that Shakespeare was a great artist, and he buys 
the complete works of Shakespeare and puts them on his 
shelves, and he goes to see the marvelous stage-effects 
which accompany King Lear or Hamlet, and comes back 
religiously convinced that Shakespeare was a great artist. 
All because the passionate few could not keep their ad¬ 
miration of Shakespeare to themselves. This is not 
cynicism, but truth. And it is important that those who 
wish to form their literary taste should grasp it. 

What causes the passionate few to make such a fuss 
about literature? There can be only one reply. They 
find a keen and lasting pleasure in literature. They en¬ 
joy literature as some men enjoy beer. The recurrence 
of this pleasure naturally keeps their interest in literature 
very much alive. They are forever making new re¬ 
searches, forever practicing on themselves. They learn 
to understand themselves. They learn to know what 
they want. I heir taste becomes surer and surer as their 
experience lengthens. They do not enjoy today what 
will seem tedious to them tomorrow. When they find 
a book tedious, no amount of popular clatter will persuade 
them that it is pleasurable; and when they find it pleasur¬ 
able no chill silence of the street crowds will affect their 
conviction that the book is good and permanent. They 
have faith in themselves. What are the qualities in a 
book which give keen and lasting pleasure to the passion- 
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ate few? This is a question so difficult that it has never 
yet been completely answered. You may talk lightly 
about truth, insight, knowledge, wisdom, humor, and 
beauty. But these comfortable words do not really carry 
you very far, for each of them has to be defined, especially 
the first and last. It is all very well for Keats in his 
airy manner to assert that beauty is truth, truth beauty, 
and that that is all he knows or needs to know. I, for 
one, need to know a lot more. And I never shall know. 
Nobody, not even Hazlitt nor Sainte-Beuve, has ever 
finally explained why he thought a book beautiful. I 
take the first fine lines that come to hand— 

The woods of Arcady are dead, 

And over is their antique joy- 

and I say that those lines are beautiful because they 
give me pleasure. But why? No answer! I only know 
that the passionate few will broadly agree with me in 
deriving this mysterious pleasure from these lines. I 
am only convinced that the liveliness of our pleasure in 
those and many other lines by the same author will ulti¬ 
mately cause the majority to believe, by faith, that W. 
B. Yeats is a genius. The one reassuring aspect of the 
literary affair is that the passionate few are passionate 
about the same things. A continuance of interest does, 
in actual practice, lead ultimately to the same judgments. 
There is only the difference in width of interest. Some 
of the passionate few lack catholicity, or, rather, the 
whole of their interest is confined to one narrow channel; 
they have none left over. These men help specially to 
vitalize the reputations of the narrower geniuses, such as 
Crashaw. But their active predilections never contradict 
the general verdict of the passionate few; rather they 
reinforce it. 
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A classic is a work which gives pleasure to the minority 
which is intensely and permanently interested in litera¬ 
ture. It lives on because the minority, eager to renew 
the sensation of pleasure, is eternally curious and is there¬ 
fore engaged in an eternal process of rediscovery. A 
classic does not survive for any ethical reason. It does 
not survive because it conforms to certain canons, or be¬ 
cause neglect would not kill it. It survives because it 
is a source of pleasure, and because the passionate few 
can no more neglect it than a bee can neglect a flower. 
The passionate few do not read “the right things” be¬ 
cause they are right. That is to put the cart before the 
horse. “The right things” are the right things solely 
because the passionate few like reading them. Hence 

and I now arrive at my point—the one primary es¬ 
sential to literary taste is a hot interest in literature. If 
you have that, all the rest will come. It matters nothing 
that at present you fail to find pleasure in certain classics, 
lhe driving impulse of your interest will force you to 
acquire experience, and experience will teach you the 
use of the means of pleasure. You do not know the secret 
ways of yourself: that is all. A continuance of interest 
must inevitably bring you to the keenest joys. But, of 
course, experience may be acquired judiciously or in¬ 
judiciously, just as Putney may be reached via Walham 
Green or via St. Petersburg. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. How would you characterize those whom Bennett re¬ 
peatedly speaks of as “the passionate few”? Why are they the 
arbiters ot an author’s enduring reputation? 

2. Why is there “little chance of genius being ignored”? 
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3. What is the evidence that one n “genuinely interested in 
literature”? 

4. Is the pleasure one derives from a book so mysterious that 
it defies analysis? Do you know why a book pleases or dis¬ 
pleases you? 

5. How may you become one of “the passionate few”? 

6. Apply Bennett’s definition of a classic to Milton’s Paradis e 
Lost , to Shakespeare’s Macbeth , and to Carroll's Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. Are they classics according to his definition? Do you 
believe that without the devotion of “the passionate few” they 
would lapse into obscurity? 

7. What transitional words do you find at the beginnings of the 
second, third, and fourth paragraphs? Is there the same close 
coherence between paragraphs four and five? 



A NOVELIST’S ALLEGORY 1 

John Galsworthy 

O nce upon a time the Prince of Felicitas had occasion 
to set forth on a journey. It was a late autumn 
evening with few pale stars and a moon no larger than the 
paring of a finger-nail. And as he rode through the 
purlieus of his city, the white mane of his amber-colored 
steed was all that he could clearly see in the dusk of the 
high streets. His way led through a quarter but little 
known to him, and he was surprised to find that his horse, 
instead of ambling forward with his customary gentle 
vigor, stepped carefully from side to side, stopping now 
and then to curve his neck and prick his ears—as though 
at some thing of fear unseen in the darkness; while on 
either hand creatures could be heard rustling and scuttling, 
and little cold draughts as of wings fanned the rider’s 
cheeks. 

1 he Prince at last turned in his saddle, but so great was 
the darkness that he could not even see his escort. 

“What is the name of this street?” he said. 

“Sire, it is called the Vita Publica.” 

“ It is very dark.” Even as he spoke his horse staggered, 
but, recovering its foothold with an effort, stood trembling 
violently. Nor could all the incitements of its master 
induce the beast again to move forward. 

“Is there no one with a lanthorn in this street?” asked 
the Prince. 

‘From Tht Inn of Tranquillity, Reprinted by permission of Charles Scrib* 
ncr’s Sons. 
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His attendants began forthwith to call out loudly for 
any one who had a lanthorn. Now, it chanced that an 
old man sleeping in a hovel on a pallet of straw was 
awakened by these cries. When he heard that it was 
the Prince of Felicitas himself, he came hastily, carrying 
his lanthorn, and stood trembling beside the Prince’s 
horse. It was so dark that the Prince ceuld not see him. 

“Light your lanthorn, old man,” he said. 

The old man laboriously lit his lanthorn. Its pale 
rays fled out on either hand; beautiful but grim was the 
vision they disclosed. Tall houses, fair court-yards, and 
a palm-grown garden; in front of the Princes horse a 
deep cesspool, on whose jagged edges the good beast’s 
hoofs were planted; and, as far as the glimmer of the 
lanthorn stretched, both ways down the rutted street, 
paving stones displaced, and smooth tessellated marble; 
pools of mud, the hanging fruit of an orange-tree, and dark, 
scurrying shapes of monstrous rats bolting across from 
house to house. The old man held the lanthorn higher; 
and instantly bats flying against it would have beaten 
out the light but for the thin protection of its horn sides. 

The Prince sat still upon his horse, looking first at the 
rutted space that he had traversed and then at the rutted 
space before him. 

“Without a light,” he said, “this thoroughfare is 
dangerous. What is your name, old man?” 

“My name is Cethru,” replied the aged churl. 

“Cethru!” said the Prince. “Let it be your duty 
henceforth to walk with your lanthorn up and down this 
street all night and every night,”—and he looked at 
Cethru: “Do you understand, old man, what it is you 
have to do?” 

The old man answered in a voice that trembled like 
a rusty flute: 
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“Aye, aye!—to walk up and down and hold m> lant- 
horn so that folk can see where they be goin’l” 

The Prince gathered up his reins j but the old man, 
lurching forward, touched his stirrup. 

“How long be I to go on wi’ thiccy job?” 

“Until you die!" 

Cethru held up his lanthorn, and they could see his 
long, thin face, like a sandwich of dried leather, jerk and 
quiver, and his thin gray hairs flutter in the draught of 
the bats’ wings circling round the light. 

“’Twill be main hard!” he groaned; “an’ my lanthorn’s 
nowt but a poor thing.” 

With a high look, the Prince of Felicitas bent and 
touched the old man’s forehead. 

“Until you die, old man,” he repeated; and bidding his 
followers to light torches from Cethru’s lanthorn, he rode 
on down the twisting street. The clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs died out in the night, and the scuttling and the 
rustling of the rats and the whispers of the bats’ wings 
were heard again. 

Cethru, left alone in the dark thoroughfare, sighed 
heavily; then, spitting on his hands, he tightened the old 
girdle round his loins, and slinging the lanthorn on his 
staff, held it up to the level of his waist, and began to 
make his way along the street. His progress was but 
slow, for he had many times to stop and rekindle the 
flame within his lanthorn, which the bats’ wings, his own 
stumbles, and the jostlings of footpads or of revelers re¬ 
turning home, were forever extinguishing. In traversing 
that long street he spent half the night, and half the night 
in traversing it back again. The saffron swan of dawn, 
slow swimming up the sky-river between the high roof- 
banks, bent her neck down through the dark air-water 
to look at him staggering below her, with his still smoking 
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wick. No sooner did Cethru see that sunlit oird, than 
with a great sigh of joy he sat him down, and at once 
fell asleep. 

Now when the dwellers in the houses of the Vita Publica 
first gained knowledge that this old man passed every 
night with his lanthorn up and down their street, and when 
they marked those pallid gleams gliding over the motley 
prospect of cesspools and garden gates, over the sightless 
hovels and the rich-carved frontages of their palaces; or 
saw them stay their journey and remain suspended like 
a handful of daffodils held up against the black stuffs 
of secrecy—they said: 

“It is good that the old man should pass like this— 
we shall see better where we’re going; and if the Watch 
have any job on hand, or want to put the pavements in 
order, his lanthorn will serve their purpose well enough.” 
And they would call out of their doors and windows to 
him passing: 

“Hola! old man Cethru! All’s well with our house and 
with the street before it?” 

But, for answer, the old man only held his lanthorn 
up, so that in the ring of its pale light they saw some 
sight or other in the street. And his silence troubled 
them, one by one, for each had expected that he would 
reply: 

“Aye, aye! All’s well with your house, Sirs, and with 
the street before it!” 

Thus they grew irritated with this old man who did 
not seem able to do anything but just hold his lanthorn 
up. And gradually they began to dislike his passing by 
their doors with his pale light, by which they could not 
fail to see, not only the rich-carved frontages and scrolled 
gates of courtyards and fair gardens, but things that were 
not pleasing to the eye. And they murmured amongst 
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themselves: “What is the good of this old man and his 
silly lanthorn? We can see all we want to see without 
him; in fact, we got on very well before he came.” 

So, as he passed, rich folk who were supping would 
pelt him with orange-peel and empty the dregs of their 
wine over his head; and poor folk, sleeping in their hutches, 
turned over, as the rays of the lanthorn fell on them, and 
cursed him for that disturbance. Nor did revelers or 
footpads treat the old man civilly, but tied him to the 
wall, where he was constrained to stay till a kind passer-by 
released him. And ever the bats darkened his lanthorn 
with their wings and tried to beat the flame out. And 
the old man thought: “This be a terrible hard job; I 
don't seem to please nobody." But because the Prince 
of Felicitas had so commanded him, he continued nightly 
to pass with his lanthorn up and down the street; and every 
morning as the saffron swan came swimming overhead, 
to fall asleep. But his sleep did not last long, for he 
was compelled to pass many hours each day in gathering 
rushes and melting down tallow for his lanthorn; so that 
his lean face grew more than ever like a sandwich of dried 
leather. 

Now it came to pass that the Town Watch having had 
certain complaints made to them that persons had been 
bitten in the Vita Publica by rats, doubted of their duty 
to destroy these ferocious creatures; and they held in¬ 
vestigation, summoning the persons bitten and inquiring 
of them how it was that in so dark a street they could 
tell that the animals which had bitten them were indeed 
rats. Howbeit for some time no one could be found who 
could say more than what he had been told, and since 
this was not evidence, the Town Watch had good hopes 
that they would not after all be forced to undertake this 
tedious enterprise. But presently there came before them 
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one who said that he had himself seen the rat which had 
bitten him, by the light of an old man's lanthorn. When 
the Town Watch heard this they were vexed, for they 
knew that if this were true they would now be forced to 
prosecute the arduous undertaking, and they said: 

“Bring in this old man!” 

Cethru was brought before them trembling. 

“What is this we hear, old man, about your lanthorn 
and the rat? And in the first place, what were you doing 
in the Vita Publica at that time of night?” 

Cethru answered: “I were just passin' with my lant¬ 
horn !” 

“Tell us—did you see the rat?” 

Cethru shook his head: “My lanthorn seed the rat, 
maybe!” he muttered. 

“Old owl!” said the Captain of the Watch: “Be care¬ 
ful what you say! If you saw the rat, why did you then 
not aid this unhappy citizen who was bitten by it—first, 
to avoid that rodent, and subsequently to slay it, thereby 
relieving the public of a pestilential danger?” 

Cethru looked at him, and for some seconds did not 
reply; then he said slowly: “I were just passin' with 
my lanthorn.” 

“That you have already told us,” said the Captain 
of the Watch; “it is no answer.” 

Cethru's leathern cheeks became wine-colored, so de¬ 
sirous was he to speak, and so unable, and the Watch 
sneered and laughed, saying: “This is a fine witness.” 

But of a sudden Cethru spoke: 

“What would I be duin'—killin' rats; tidden my busi¬ 
ness to kill rats.” 

The Captain of the Watch caressed his beard, and 
looking at the old man with contempt, said: 

“It seems to me, brothers, that this is an idle old vaga- 
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bond, who does no good to any one. We should be well 
advised, I think, to prosecute him for vagrancy. But 
that is not at this moment the matter in hand. Owing 
to the accident—scarcely fortunate—of this old man’s 
passing with his lanthorn, it would certainly appear that 
citizens have been bitten by rodents. It is then, I fear, 
our duty to institute proceedings against those poisonous 
and violent animals.” 

And amidst the sighing of the Watch, it was so re¬ 
solved. 

Cethru was glad to shuffle away, unnoticed, from the 
Court, and sitting down under a camel-date tree outside 
the City Wall, he thus reflected: 

“They were rough with me! I done nothin’, so far’s 
I can see!” 

And a long time he sat there with the bunches of the 
camel-dates above him, golden as the sunlight. Then, as 
the scent of the lyrio flowers, released by evening, warned 
him of the night dropping like a flight of dark birds on 
the plain, he rose stiffly, and made his way as usual 
toward the Vita Publica. 

He had traversed but little of that black thoroughfare, 
holding his lanthorn at the level of his breast, when the 
sound of a splash and cries for help smote his long, thin 
ears. Remembering how the Captain of the Watch had 
admonished him, he stopped and peered about, but owing 
to his proximity to the light of his own lanthorn he saw 
nothing. Presently he heard another splash and the 
sound of blowings and of puffings, but still unable to see 
clearly whence they came, he was forced in bewilderment 
to resume his march. But he had no sooner entered the 
next bend of that obscure and winding avenue than the 
most lamentable, lusty cries assailed him. Again he 
stood still, blinded by his own light. Somewhere at 
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hand a citizen was being beaten, for vague, quick-moving 
forms emerged into the radiance of his lanthorn out of the 
deep violet of the night air. The cries swelled, and died 
away, and swelled; and the mazed Cethru moved forward 
on his way. But very near the end of his first traversage, 
the sound of a long, deep sighing, as of a fat man in spiri¬ 
tual pain, once more arrested him. 

“Drat me!” he thought, “this time I will see what 
’tis,” and he spun round and round, holding his lanthorn 
now high, now low, and to both sides. “The devil an’ 
all’s in it tonight,” he murmured to himself; “there’s 
some ’at here fetchin’ of its breath awful loud.” But 
for his life he could see nothing, only that the higher he 
held his lanthorn the more painful grew the sound of the 
fat but spiritual sighing. And desperately, he at last 
resumed his progress. 

On the morrow, while he still slept stretched on his 
straw pallet, there came to him a member of the Watch. 

“Old man, you are wanted at the Court House; rouse 
up, and bring your lanthorn.” 

Stiffly Cethru rose. 

“What be they wantin’ me fur now, mester?” 

“Ah!” replied the Watchman, “they are about to see 
if they can’t put an end to your goings-on.” 

Cethru shivered, and was silent. 

Now when they reached the Court House it was patent 
that a great affair was forward; for the Judges were in 
their robes, and a crowd of advocates, burgesses, and 
common folk thronged the carven, lofty hall of justice. 

When Cethru saw that all eyes were turned on him, 
he shivered still more violently, fixing his fascinated gaze 
on the three Judges in their emerald robes. 

“This then is the prisoner,” said the oldest of the 
Judges; “proceed with the indictment!” 
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A little advocate in snuff-colored clothes rose on little 
legs, and commenced to read: 

“Forasmuch as on the seventeenth night of August 
fifteen hundred years since the Messiah’s death, one 
Celestine, a maiden of this city, fell into a cesspool in 
the Vita Publica, and while being quietly drowned, was 
espied of the burgess Pardonix by the light of a lanthorn 
held by the old man Cethru; and, forasmuch as, plunging 
in, the said Pardonix rescued her, not without grave risk 
of life and the ruin of his clothes, and today lies ill of 
fever; and forasmuch as the old man Cethru was the 
cause of these misfortunes to the burgess Pardonix, by 
reason of his wandering lanthorn’s showing the drown¬ 
ing maiden, the Watch do hereby indict, accuse, and 
otherwise place charge upon this Cethru of ‘Vagabondage 
without serious occupation.’ 

“And, forasmuch as on this same night the Watchman 
Filepo, made aware, by the light of this said Cethru’s 
lanthorn, of three sturdy footpads, went to arrest them, 
and was set on by the rogues and wellnigh slain, the Watch 
do hereby indict, accuse, and otherwise charge upon 
Cethru complicity in this assault, by reasons, namely, 
first, that he discovered the footpads to the Watchman 
and the Watchman to the footpads by the light of his 
lanthorn; and, second, that, having thus discovered them, 
he stood idly by and gave no assistance to the law. 

“And, forasmuch as on this same night the wealthy 
burgess Pranzo, who, having prepared a banquet, was 
standing in his doorway awaiting the arrival of his guests, 
did see, by the light of the said Cethru’s lanthorn, a beggar 
woman and her children groveling in the gutter for gar¬ 
bage, whereby his appetite was lost completely; and, for¬ 
asmuch as he, Pranzo, has lodged a complaint against 
the Constitution for permitting women and children to 
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go starved, the Watch do hereby indict, accuse, and 
otherwise make charge on Cethru of rebellion and of 
anarchy, in that wilfully he doth disturb good citizens by 
showing to them without provocation disagreeable sights, 
and doth moreover endanger the laws by causing persons 
to desire to change them. 

“These be the charges, reverend Judges, so please 
you!” 

And having thus spoken, the little advocate resumed 
his seat. 

Then said the oldest of the Judges: 

“Cethru, you have heard; what answer do you make?” 

But no word, only the chattering of teeth, came from 
Cethru. 

“Have you no defense?” said the Judge: “these are 
grave accusations!” 

Then Cethru spoke. 

“So please your Highnesses,” he said, “can I help what 
my lanthorn sees?” 

And having spoken these words, to all further questions 
he remained more silent than a headless man. 

The Judges took counsel of each other, and the oldest 
of them thus addressed himself to Cethru: 

“If you have no defense, old man, and there is no one 
will say a word for you, we can but proceed to judgment.” 

Then in the main aisle of the Court there rose a youthful 
advocate. 

“Most reverend Judges,” he said in a mellifluous voice, 
clearer than the fluting of a bell-bird, “it is useless to 
look for words from this old man, for it is manifest that 
he himself is nothing, and that his lanthorn is alone 
concerned in this affair. But, reverend Judges, bethink 
you well: Would you have a lanthorn ply a trade or be 
concerned with a profession, or do aught indeed but 
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pervade the streets at night, shedding its light, which, it 
you will, is vagabondage? And, Sirs, upon the second 
count of this indictment: Would you have a lanthorn 
dive into cesspools to rescue maidens? Would you have 
a lanthorn to beat footpads? Or, indeed, to be any sort 
of partisan either of the Law or of them that break the 
Law? Sure, Sirs, I think not. And as to this third 
charge of fostering anarchy—let me but describe the trick 
of this lanthorn’s flame. It is distilled, most reverend 
Judges, of oil and wick, together with that sweet secret 
heat of whose birth no words of mine can tell. And 
when, Sirs, this pale flame has sprung into the air swaying 
to every wind, it brings vision to the human eye. And, 
if it be charged on this old man Cethru that he and his 
lanthorn by reason of their showing not only the good 
but the evil bring no pleasure into the world, I ask, Sirs, 
what in the world is so dear as this power to see—whether 
it be the beautiful or the foul that is disclosed? Need 
I, indeed, tell you of the way this flame spreads its feelers, 
and delicately darts and hovers in the darkness, conjuring 
things from nothing? This mechanical summoning, Sirs, 
of visions out of blackness is benign, by no means of 
malevolent intent; no more than if a man. passing two 
donkeys in the road, one lean and the other fat, could 
justly be arraigned for malignancy because they were 
not both fat. This, reverend Judges, is the essence of 
the matter concerning the rich burgess, Pranzo, who, on 
account of the sight he saw by Cethru’s lanthorn, has 
lost the equilibrium of his stomach. For, Sirs, the lant¬ 
horn did but show that which was there, both fair and 
foul, no more, no less; and though it is indeed true that 
Pranzo is upset, it was not because the lanthorn mali¬ 
ciously produced distorted images, but merely caused to 
be seen, in due proportions, things which Pranzo had not 
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seen before. And surely, reverend Judges, being just 
men, you would not have this Ianthorn turn ks light away 
from what is ragged and ugly because there are also fair 
things on which its light may fall; how, indeed, being a 
Ianthorn, could it, if it would? And I would have you 
note this, Sirs, that by this impartial discovery of the 
proportions of one thing to another, this Ianthorn must 
indeed perpetually seem to cloud and sadden those things 
which are fair, because of the deep instincts of harmony 
and justice planted in the human breast. However un¬ 
fair and cruel, then, this Ianthorn may seem to those who, 
deficient in these instincts, desire all their lives to see 
naught but what is pleasant, lest they, like Pranzo, should 
lose their appetites—it is not consonant with equity 
that this Ianthorn should, even if it could, be prevented 
from thus mechanically buffeting the holiday cheek of 
life. I would think, Sirs, that you should rather blame 
the queazy state of Pranzo’s stomach. The old man 
has said that he cannot help what his Ianthorn sees. 
This is a just saying. But if, reverend Judges, you deem 
this equipoised, indifferent Ianthorn to be indeed blame¬ 
worthy for having shown in the same moment, side by 
side, the skull and the fair face, the burdock and the tiger- 
lily, the butterfly and toad, then, most reverend Judges, 
punish it, but do not punish this old man, for he himself 
is but a flame of smoke, thistle-down dispersed—noth¬ 
ing!” 

So saying, the young advocate ceased. 

Again the three Judges took counsel of each other, and 
after much talk had passed between them, the oldest 
spoke: 

“What this young advocate has said seems to us to 
be the truth. We cannot punish a Ianthorn. Let the 
old man go!” 
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And Cethru went out into the sunshine . 

Now it came to pass that the Prince of Felicitas, re¬ 
turning from his journey, rode once more on his amber- 
colored steed down the Vita Publica. 

The night was dark as a rook’s wing, but far away down 
the street burned a little light, like a red star truant from 
heaven. The Prince riding by descried it for a lanthorn, 
with an old man sleeping beside it. 

“How is this, Friend?” said the Prince. “You are 
not walking as I bade you, carrying your lanthorn.” 

But Cethru neither moved nor answered. 

“Lift him up!” said the Prince. 

They lifted up his head and held the lanthorn to his 
closed eyes. So lean was that brown face that the beams 
from the lanthorn would not rest on it, but slipped past 
on either side into the night. His eyes did not open. 
He was dead. 

And the Prince touched him, saying: “Farewell, old 
man! The lanthorn is still alight. Go, fetch me another 
one, and let him carry it!” . . . 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What is an allegory? Explain the title of this selection. 

2. Write in your own words a literal interpretation of this 
allegory. 

3. How is the character of Cethru (pronounced see-through) 
presented ? 

4. Pick out descriptive phrases and clauses which you find 
particularly effective in suggesting to you vivid mental images. 

5. Why do the inhabitants of the Vita Publica grow angry 
with Cethru? What application does Galsworthy want the 
reader to make of this thought? 

6. What reward does Cethru receive for his labors? 
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7. What is Galsworthy’s attitude toward social criticism? 

8. “The lanthorn is still alight.” What does Galsworthy 
mean by this? 

SUGGESTED THEME SUBJECTS 
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THE DEVELOPING MAN 



There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he look’d upon, that object he became. 
And that object became part of him for the day or a cer¬ 
tain part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 

The early lilacs became part of this child, 

And grass and white and red morning-glories, and white 
and red clover, and the song of the phoebe-bird. 

And the Third-month lambs and the sow’s pink-faint 
litter, and the mare’s foal and the cow’s calf, 

And the noisy brood of the barnyard or by the mire of 
the pondside, 

And the fish suspending themselves so curiously below 
there, and the beautiful curious liquid, 

And the water-plants with their graceful flat heads, all 
became part of him. 


—Walt Whitman 



THE BOYS’ AMBITION 1 

Mark Twain 


W hen I was a boy, there was but one permanent 
ambition among my comrades in our village on the 
west bank of the Mississippi River. That was, to be a 
steamboatman. We had transient ambitions of other 
sorts, but they were only transient. When a circus came 
and went, it left us all burning to become clowns; the first 
negro minstrel show that ever came to our section left us 
all suffering to try that kind of life; now and then we had a 
hope that, if we lived and were good, God would permit 
us to be pirates. These ambitions faded out, each in its 
turn; but the ambition to be a steamboatman always 
remained. 

Once a day a cheap, gaudy packet arrived upward from 
St. Louis, and another downward from Keokuk. Before 
these events, the day was glorious with expectancy; after 
them, the day was a dead and empty thing. Not only 
the boys, but the whole village, felt this. After all these 
years I can picture that old time to myself now, just as it 
was then: the white town drowsing in the sunshine of a 
summer’s morning; the streets empty, or pretty nearly so; 
one or two clerks sitting in front of the Water Street stores, 
with their splint-bottomed chairs tilted back against the 
walls, chins on breasts, hats slouched over their faces, 
asleep—with shingle-shavings enough around to show 


^rom Life on the Mississippi. Reprinted with the permission of and by 
arrangement with the publishers, Harper and Brothers. 
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what broke them down; a sow and a litter of pigs loafing 
along the sidewalk, doing a good business in watermelon 
rinds and seeds; two or three lonely little freight piles 
scattered about the “levee”; a pile of “skids” on the 
slope of the stone-paved wharf, and the fragrant town 
drunkard asleep in the shadow of them; two or three wood 
flats at the head of the wharf, but nobody to listen to the 
peaceful lapping of the wavelets against them; the great 
Mississippi, the majestic, the magnificent Mississippi, 
rolling its mile-wide tide along, shining in the sun; the 
dense forest away on the other side; the “point” above the 
town, and the “point” below, bounding the river-glimpse 
and turning it into a sort of sea, and withal a very still and 
brilliant and lonely one. Presently a film of dark smoke 
appears above one of those remote “points”; instantly a 
negro drayman, famous for his quick eye and prodigious 
voice, lifts up the cry, “ S-t-e-a-m-boat a-comin’!” and 
the scene changes! The town drunkard stirs, the clerks 
wake up, and a furious clatter of drays follows, every 
house and store pours out a human contribution, and all 
in a twinkling the dead town is alive and moving. Drays, 
carts, men, boys, all go hurrying from many quarters to a 
common center, the wharf. Assembled there, the people 
fasten their eyes upon the coming boat as upon a wonder 
they are seeing for the first time. And the boat is rather 
a handsome sight, too. She is long and sharp and trim 
and pretty; she has two tall, fancy-topped chimneys, 
with a gilded device of some kind swung between them; a 
fanciful pilot-house, all glass and “gingerbread,” perched 
on top of the “texas” deck behind them; the paddle-boxes 
are gorgeous with a picture or with gilded rays above the 
boat’s name; the boiler-deck, the hurricane-deck, and the 
texas deck are fenced and ornamented with clean white 
railings; there is a flag gallantly flying from the jack-staff; 
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the furnace doors are open and the fires glaring bravely; 
the upper decks are black with passengers: the captain 
stands by the big bell, calm, imposing, the envy of all; 
great volumes of the blackest smoke are rolling and tum¬ 
bling out of the chimneys—a husbanded grandeur created 
with a bit of pitch-pine just before arriving at a town; the 
crew are grouped on the forecastle; the broad stage is run 
far out over the port bow, and an envied deck-hand stands 
picturesquely on the end of it with a coil of rope in his 
hand; the pent steam is screaming through the gauge- 
cocks; the captain lifts his hand, a bell rings, the wheels 
stop; then they turn back, churning the water to foam, and 
the steamer is at rest. Then such a scramble as there is to 
get aboard, and to get ashore, and to take in freight and to 
discharge freight, all at one and the same time; and such a 
yelling and cursing as the mates facilitate it all with! Ten 
minutes later the steamer is under way again, with no 
flag on the jack-stafF and no black smoke issuing from the 
chimneys. After ten more minutes the town is dead again, 
and the town drunkard asleep by the skids once more. 

My father was a justice of the peace, and I supposed he 
possessed the power of life and death over all men, and 
could hang anybody that offended him. This was dis¬ 
tinction enough for me as a general thing; but the desire 
to be a steamboatman kept intruding, nevertheless. I 
first wanted to be a cabin-boy, so that I could come out 
with a white apron on and shake a table-cloth over the 
side, where all my old comrades could see me; later I 
thought I would rather be the deck-hand who stood on the 
end of the stage-plank with the coil of rope in his hand, 
because he was particularly conspicuous. But these were 
only day-dreams—they were too heavenly to be contem¬ 
plated as real possibilities. By and by one of our boys 
went away. He was not heard of for a long time. At last 
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he turned up as apprentice engineer or “striker” on a 
steamboat. This thing shook the bottom out of all my 
Sunday-school teachings. That boy had been notoriously 
worldly, and I just the reverse; yet he was exalted to 
this eminence, and I left in obscurity and misery. There 
was nothing generous about this fellow in his greatness. 
He would always manage to have a rusty bolt to scrub 
while his boat tarried at our town, and he would sit on the 
inside guard and scrub it, where we all could see him and 
envy him and loathe him. And whenever his boat was 
laid up he would come home and swell around the town 
in his blackest and greasiest clothes, so that nobody could 
help remembering that he was a steamboatman; and he 
used all sorts of steamboat technicalities in his talk, as if 
he were so used to them that he forgot common people 
could not understand them. He would speak of the 
“labboard” side of a horse in an easy, natural way that 
would make one wish he was dead. And he was always 
talking about “St. Looy” like an old citizen; he would 
refer casually to occasions when he was “coming down 
f ourth Street,” or when he was “passing by the Planter’s 
House,” or when there was a fire and he took a turn on the 
brakes of “ the old Big Missouri”; and then he would go on 
and lie about how many towns the size of ours were burned 
down there that day. Two or three of the boys had long 
been persons of consideration among us because they had 
been to St. Louis once and had a vague general knowledge 
of its wonders, but the day of their glory was over now. 
They lapsed into a humble silence, and learned to dis¬ 
appear when the ruthless “cub”-engineer approached. 
This fellow had money, too, and hair-oil. Also an igno¬ 
rant silver watch and a showy brass watch-chain. He 
wore a leather belt and used no suspenders. If ever a 
youth was cordially admired and hated by his comrades, 
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this one was. No girl could withstand his charms. He 
‘‘cut out” every boy in the village. When his boat blew 
up at last, it diffused a tranquil contentment among us 
such as we had not known for months. But when he 
came home the next week, alive, renowned, and appeared 
in church all battered up and bandaged, a shining hero, 
stared at and wondered over by everybody, it seemed to 
us that the partiality of Providence for an undeserving 
reptile had reached a point where it was open to criticism. 

This creature’s career could produce but one result, and 
it speedily followed. Boy after boy managed to get on the 
river. The minister’s son became an engineer. The 
doctor’s and the postmaster’s sons became “mud clerks”; 
the wholesale liquor dealer’s son became a barkeeper on a 
boat; four sons of the chief merchant, and two sons of the 
county judge, became pilots. Pilot was the grandest 
position of all. The pilot, even in those days of trivial 
wages, had a princely salary—from a hundred and fifty 
to two hundred and fifty dollars a month, and no board to 
pay. Two months of his wages would pay a preacher’s 
salary for a year. Now some of us were left disconsolate. 
We could not get on the river—at least our parents would 
not let us. 

So, by and by, I ran away. I said I would never come 
home again till I was a pilot and could come in glory. 
But somehow I could not manage it. I went meekly 
aboard a few of the boats that lay packed together like 
sardines at the long St. Louis wharf, and humbly inquired 
for the pilots, but got only a cold shoulder and short words 
from mates and clerks, I had to make the best of this 
sort of treatment for the time being, but I had comforting 
day-dreams of a future when I should be a great and 
honored pilot, with plenty of money, and could kill some 
of these mates and clerks and pay for them. 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Justify the use of the words burning and suffering (para¬ 
graph one). 

2. The author speaks of the fragrant town drunkard. Think 
of possible substitutes for fragrant. Can you improve on Mark 
Twain’s choice? 

3. “Every house and store pours out a human contribution.” 
Does the word pours fit this sentence? Is Mark Twain precise 
and accurate in his use of words? 

4. What does Mark Twain gain by exaggeration in this selec¬ 
tion ? 

5. Mark Twain uses one long sentence in which to describe 
the sleeping town before the arrival of the steamboat, and several 
short ones in which to describe the activity of the town on the 
appearance of the steamboat. Can you explain why he does 
this ? 

6. Why does Mark Twain envy the “striker” on the steam¬ 
boat? 



MY TRAINING FOR AN EXPLORER’S LIFE 1 

Roald Amundsen 

H ow did I happen to become an explorer? It did not 
just happen, for my career has been a steady progress 
toward a definite goal since I was fifteen years of age. 
Whatever I have accomplished in exploration has been 
the result of lifelong planning, painstaking preparation, 
and the hardest kind of conscientious work. 

I was born a few miles south of Oslo in Norway, and 
when I was three months of age my parents removed to 
the capital, where I was reared and educated. I passed 
without incident through the usual educational routine of 
Norway, which is divided into a primary school for the 
ages of six to nine, a “gymnasium” for the ages of nine to 
fifteen, and college from the ages of fifteen to eighteen. 
My father died when I was fourteen, and my older brothers 
went out into the world to care for themselves. I was thus 
left at home alone with my mother, by whom I was di¬ 
rected toward a course to prepare me to practice medicine. 
This ambition, however—which originated with her and 
for which I never shared her enthusiasm—was never to 
be realized. When I was fifteen years old, the works of 
Sir John Franklin, the great British explorer, fell into my 
hands. I read them with a fervid fascination which has 
shaped the whole course of my life. Of all the brave 
Britishers who for four hundred years had given freely of 


^rom My Life as an Explorer. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday, 
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their treasure, courage, and enterprise to dauntless but 
unsuccessful attempts to negotiate the Northwest Passage, 
none was braver than Sir John Franklin. His description 
of the return from one of his expeditions thrilled me as 
nothing I had ever read before. He told how for three 
weeks he and his little band had battled with the ice and 
storms, with no food to eat except a few bones found at a 
deserted Indian camp, and how before they finally re¬ 
turned to the outpost of civilization they were reduced to 
eating their own boot leather to keep themselves alive. 

Strangely enough the thing in Sir John’s narrative that 
appealed to me most strongly was the sufferings he and his 
men endured. A strange ambition burned within me to 
endure those same sufferings. Perhaps the idealism of 
youth, which often takes a turn toward martyrdom, found 
its crusade in me in the form of Arctic exploration. I, too, 
would suffer in a cause—not in the blazing desert on the 
way to Jerusalem, but in the frozen North on the way to 
new knowledge in the unpierced unknown. 

In any event, Sir John’s descriptions decided me upon 
my career. Secretly—because I would never have dared 
to mention the idea to my mother, who I knew would be 
unsympathetic—I irretrievably decided to be an Arctic 
explorer. 

More than that, I began at once to fit myself for this 
career. In Norway, in those days, there were no or¬ 
ganized athletic sports as there are now everywhere. 
The only sports at all were football and skiing. Although 
I did not like football, I went in for it as part of the task of 
training my body to endure hardship. But to skiing I 
took with perfect naturalness and intense enthusiasm. 
At every opportunity of freedom from school, from 
November to April, I went out in the open, exploring the 
hills and mountains which rise in every direction around 
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Oslo, increasing my skill in traversing ice and snow and 
hardening my muscles for the coming great adventure, 

In those days houses were kept tightly closed in winter, 
so I was regarded as an innovator and something of a 
freak because I insisted on sleeping with my bedroom 
windows wide open, even in the bitterest weather. My 
mother anxiously expostulated with me about this practice. 
To her I explained that I liked fresh air, but of course it 
was really a part of my conscientious hardening process. 

At eighteen I graduated from the college, and, in 
pursuance of my mother’s ambition for me, entered the 
university, taking up the medical course. Like all fond 
mothers, mine believed that I was a paragon of industry, 
but the truth is that I was a worse than indifferent student. 
Her death two years later, in my twenty-first year, saved 
her from the sad discovery which she otherwise would 
have made, that my own ambitions lay in another direc¬ 
tion and that I had made but poor progress in realizing 
hers. With enormous relief, I soon left the university, to 
throw myself whole-heartedly into the dream of my life. 

Before I could realize it, however, I had to discharge 
the duty of all young men in Norway, of performing my 
tour of military service. This I was eager to do, both be¬ 
cause I wanted to be a good citizen and because I felt that 
military training would be of great benefit to me as further 
preparation for life. I had, however, one serious disquali¬ 
fication for a military career, which was unsuspected by 
most of my companions. My eyesight was especially 
powerful, but I was troubled by near-sightedness, which 
to this day, though gradually improved, is not wholly cor¬ 
rected. If this defect were discovered by the medical 
examiner, I would not be admitted to military training. 
Fortunately, I had refused to wear the glasses that had 
been prescribed for me. 
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When the day came for me to take my physical examina¬ 
tion for the army, I was ushered into an office where the 
chief examiner sat behind a desk with two assistants. He 
was an elderly physician, and, as I quickly discovered to 
my extreme embarrassment, an enthusiastic student of the 
human body. I was, of course, stripped to the skin for 
the examination. The old doctor looked me over and at 
once burst into loud exclamations over my physical de¬ 
velopment. Evidently my eight years of conscientious 
exercise had not been without their effect. He said to 
me: “Young man, how in the world did you ever develop 
such a splendid set of muscles ?” I explained that I had 
always been fond of exercise and had taken a great deal of 
it. So delighted was the old gentleman at his discovery, 
which he appeared to regard as extraordinary, that he 
called to a group of officers in the adjoining room to come 
in and view the novelty. Needless to say, I was embar¬ 
rassed almost to extinction by this exhibition of my person 
in the altogether. 

The incident, however, had its fortunate side. In his 
enthusiasm over the rest of my physical equipment, the 
good old doctor entirely forgot to examine my eyes. 
Consequently, I was passed with flying colors and got my 
training in the army. 

Military service in Norway occupies only a few weeks 
of the year, so I had plenty of time to carry on my own 
course of special training for my future career of explorer. 
One incident of this training very nearly wrote “finis” 
to my life, and involved dangers and hardships fully as 
severe as any I was destined ever to encounter in the polar 
regions. 

This adventure happened in my twenty-second year. 
It was in an effort to achieve a sort of Arctic passage not 
many miles from Oslo itself. To the west of the capital 
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there rises a line of steep mountain sides surmounted by 
a plateau of about six thousand feet elevation. This 
plateau extends westward nearly to the coast of Norway, 
in the neighborhood of Bergen, and is marked on that side 
by an even more abrupt descent—so difficult, in fact, that 
only two safe trails down its side exist. In summer the 
plateau was frequented only by Lapp herdsmen pasturing 
their nomadic herds of reindeer. No farmers lived 
there, so the only building of any sort in many miles was a 
hut erected by these herdsmen for shelter from cold rain¬ 
storms in the fall of the year. In the winter, the Lapps 
descended to the valleys, and the plateau was deserted. 
There was no record of any person having ever crossed 
the plateau in winter, from the mountain farm called 
Mogen on the east to the farm called Garen on the west 
coast. I determined to make this crossing. 

Choosing a single companion, I proposed that we make 
the venture together. He agreed, and we left Oslo during 
the Christmas holidays. We made our way rapidly over 
the snow on our skis to the little farm called Mogen. 
Here we stopped at the last farmhouse that we expected 
to see on the whole trip. It was a tiny affair of only one 
room in which were crowded an old man and his wife and 
their two married sons—six people in all. They were, of 
course, of the simplest peasant type. There were no 
tourists in those days in any season of the year, so that our 
descent upon them would have been a surprise at any time. 
Coming as we did in the dead of winter, they were doubly 
astonished. We had no difficulty in persuading them to 
allow us to stay overnight with them. They were hos¬ 
pitable folk and made room for us on the floor near the 
fireplace, where we rolled ourselves up in our reindeer 
sleeping bags and slept very comfortably. 

On the morrow, however, it was snowing, and this storm 
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turned out to be a regular blizzard. It lasted for eight 
days, and we spent the whole of this time in the farm¬ 
house. 

Of course, our hosts were curious to know what errand 
could have brought us to their remote home. When we 
told them our plan to ascend to the plateau and cross it 
to the coast, they were first incredulous and then greatly 
alarmed for our safety. All three of the men were familiar 
with the plateau and joined in earnestly warning us not :o 
attempt to cross it in winter. It had never been done, 
and they were sure it could not be done. Nevertheless, 
we were determined to push on and attempt it, so on the 
ninth day they accompanied us to the foot of the plateau 
at the head of their valley and showed us the best way to 
ascend. They bade us good-bye sadly, and we under¬ 
stood that they feared they would never see us again. 

Of course, we were light-hearted about the enterprise. 
To us it seemed simple enough. The plateau was only 
about seventy-two English miles wide, and with our skill 
on skis and any decent luck with the weather, we counted 
at most on two days to make the crossing. Our equip¬ 
ment for the venture was based upon this theory, and ac¬ 
cordingly was of the sketchiest character. Besides our 
skis and ski sticks, we each had a reindeer sleeping bag 
that we carried on our backs. We took no tent. Each 
of us had a small bag containing our provisions and a 
small alcohol lamp. This bag was rolled inside the sleep¬ 
ing bag. Our provisions consisted of a few crackers, 
some bars of chocolate, and a little butter. At the best 
scant rations for perhaps eight days. We had a pocket 
compass and a map of the region printed on paper. 

We had no difficulty in ascending to the plateau. It 
was not a perfectly level plain that we found, but, for the 
practical purpose of travel, it might as well have been, for 
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it offered no distinguishing landmarks to guide our course. 
There was nothing to be seen but an endless succession of 
small and indistinct hills. 

We set our course by the compass. Our destination 
for our first day’s travel was the herder’s hut which was 
about in the middle of the plateau. At that time of the 
year in Norway, the daylight is little better than twilight, 
but with our compass we had no difficulty in getting along, 
and early in the evening we found the hut. 

Our elation at this discovery was rather short-lived, for 
we found that the door and window of the hut had been 
nailed up and the top of the chimney covered over with 
heavy boards. We were pretty well tired with our day’s 
exertions, the wind had started to blow again, and the 
thermometer was about ten degrees Fahrenheit below zero. 
With these handicaps, it was the hardest kind of work to 
get into the hut and later to clamber on to the roof and 
clear the top of the chimney so that we could start a fire. 
Both of us got our fingers badly frostbitten, and my com¬ 
panion, for some weeks after, was in grave danger of losing 
one of his. 

We had the good fortune to find firewood stacked up in 
the hut. It took us some time, however, to make it of 
any use to us. If you have ever tried to build an open 
fire under a cold chimney with the thermometer below 
zero, you will understand the difficulty we had in getting a 
draught going. The cold air settles down on your fire 
like a blanket, and you have to get a pretty brisk blaze 
going before the heat displaces the column of cold air in 
the flue. Meanwhile, of course, in our efforts to do this, 
we had filled the little hut with smoke that got into our 
eyes and throats and caused us much discomfort. 

We felt pretty good after we had the fire blazing and had 
eaten a supper. At length, we rolled up in our sleeping 
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bags in the bunks on the opposite wall and slept very 
comfortably. 

In the morning, we found that our troubles had only 
begun. The wind of the night before was still blowing, 
and it was now snowing heavily. The storm was so 
severe that it would obviously be folly to venture out in it. 
We therefore settled down to sit the storm out before the 
fireplace. Further exploration of the hut revealed another 
hit of good luck—it disclosed a small sack of rye flour that 
had been left behind by some herdsman. As we now 
realized that our own provisions must be husbanded, we 
made a thin porridge of this flour, which we cooked in an 
iron kettle over the open fire. We spent two days in the 
hut, and the only food we took in that time was this weak 
porridge. At best, it was not very nourishing, and 
neither was it palatable. 

On the third day, the storm had somewhat abated, and 
we decided to resume our march westward toward Garen. 
We now had to set our course very carefully, as there were 
only two places on the west coast at which a descent from 
the plateau was at all possible, and as these places were 
several miles apart, we had now definitely to choose one of 
them and reject the other. Having made this choice we 
set forward. 

We had not gone far before it started snowing again 
and the weather grew milder. We had frequently to con¬ 
sult the map to take our bearings, and the wet snow fall¬ 
ing on the flimsy paper soon reduced it to pulp. After 
that, we had to proceed as best we could by the compass 
alone. 

Night overtook us before we reached the edge of the 
plateau and, of course, there was nothing to do but to 
camp where it found us, out in the open. That night 
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nearly finished us. When we had unrolled our sleeping 
bags, we took out our provision bags and laid them at our 
feet. Alongside them we set up our ski sticks as markers 
to indicate in the morning where the bags were if the 
overnight snow should cover them. We spent the night 
in extreme discomfort. The soft snow had melted on our 
clothing and had saturated it with moisture. When we 
got into our sleeping bags, the heat of our bodies turned 
enough of this moisture into steam so that it permeated 
the inside of the sleeping bags as well. It was a wretched 
experience. Worse yet, it turned cold again in the night. 
I woke up in the darkness feeling half frozen, and was so 
uncomfortable that I could not go back to sleep. It 
finally occurred to me that if I got up and drank some of 
the alcohol out of the lamp in my provision bag, it would 
restore my circulation. I climbed out of the sleeping bag 
and felt around in the dark until I got hold of my ski stick, 
and then I clawed about for my provision bag. To my 
astonishment and chagrin, it was not to be found. When 
morning broke, we both resumed the search and could find 
neither of the bags. To this day I have not been able to 
make a reasonable conjecture that would explain what 
became of them. There was, however, no doubt of the 
fact—they were gone. 

Our plight now was worse than uncomfortable; it was 
extremely dangerous. Unless we could speedily reach 
shelter and food, we should certainly freeze to death. 
With this alarming situation confronting us, we headed 
west again in hopes of reaching the edge of the plateau 
before night fell. 

Luck was still against us. It soon began to snow so 
heavily that we could not see our way more than a few 
feet ahead. We decided now that the only thing to do was 
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to turn around and try to make our way east across the 
plateau to our starting point. We made a few miles on 
this new course when night again overtook us. 

Again the night was wet. We were drenched, and our 
bags were still heavy with moisture. Snow was still 
falling. When night came on, we had reached a small 
peak that thrust up out of the plateau. We sought out its 
lee side, figuring that we might be reasonably comfortable 
if we could keep out of the wind. We found that it did 
make a good deal of difference. I decided to improve 
even on that. I dug into the snow and made myself a 
small cave not much larger than my body, and into the 
cave I climbed head first and pulled my bag in after me. 

I soon congratulated myself on this idea, for I escaped al¬ 
together the gusts of wind outside. 

In the night, the weather turned cold suddenly. The 
wet snow had settled down on me in my cave and over its 
entrance at my feet. When the temperature dropped, it 
froze. In the middle of the night I woke up. I was lying 
on my back with my right wrist across my eyes and the 
palm of my hand up—as one often sleeps to keep the 
morning light out of his eyes. My muscles felt cramped 
and I made the instinctive move to change my position. 

I could not move an inch. I was practically frozen inside 
a solid block of ice! I struggled desperately to free myself, 
but without the slightest effect. I shouted to my com¬ 
panion. Of course he could not hear. 

I was now stricken with horror. In my panic, I natu¬ 
rally thought he likewise had been frozen in the wet snow 
that had fallen in the night and that he was in a like 
predicament with me. Unless a thaw immediately set in, 
we should both soon freeze to death in our ghastly coffins 
of ice. 

My shouts quickly died aw T ay, as I found it impossible 
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to breathe deeply. I realized that I must keep quiet or 
I would suffocate. I do not know whether it was the 
heaviness of the little air I had to breathe, or what was 
the reason, but I soon dropped off into either sleep or un¬ 
consciousness. When I came to I could hear faint 
sounds. My companion, after all, had not been im¬ 
prisoned. Probably the only reason he had not emulated 
my example and built himself a cave the night before was 
that he was too tired, and from exhaustion too indifferent, 
to go to the trouble. In any event, his failure to do so 
saved both our lives. 

When he awakened and looked about, he found himself 
alone in an ocean of snow. He called to me, and I did not 
answer. Then he began a frantic search for some trace 
that would show him where I had gone. There was only 
one, and providentially his eye fell upon it—a few hairs 
of the reindeer skin of my sleeping bag were visible in the 
snow. At once he began digging with his hands and ski 
stick to extricate me from my prison. It took him three 
hours to dig me out. 

Both of us were now getting pretty weak. It was still 
night when he got me out, but we were too much upset to 
think of trying to rest further. Though it was still dark, 
the sky was clear and we were able to set a course and 
travel by the stars. We had been going two hours, with 
my companion in the lead, when suddenly he disappeared 
as if the earth had swallowed him up. Instinctively, I 
realized that he had gone over a precipice, and, instinc¬ 
tively, I acted instantly to save myself. I threw myself 
flat on the ground. A moment later, I heard his voice 
calling up, “Don’t move. I have dropped over a preci¬ 
pice.” He had indeed fallen about thirty feet. Fortu¬ 
nately, he had landed on his back, so that the sleeping bag 
which he carried as a pack on his shoulders had broken 
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the force of the fall and he did not suffer more than a 
severe shaking up. Naturally, we did not attempt to go 
farther until daylight. Then we ploughed ahead on our 
seemingly hopeless travels. 

We had now been four days without food of any sort, 
and the two days before that our diet of weak rye porridge 
had not been much better, so far as sustenance was con¬ 
cerned. We were getting nearly exhausted. The only 
thing that had saved us from collapse was our ability to 
get drinking water. On the plateau were numerous little 
lakes connected by small streams, and at these streams 
we had been able to keep our stomachs filled with water, 
and this saved us from the extreme effects of starvation. 

At nightfall we came upon a little shanty filled with hay. 
There were ski tracks around the shanty. This discovery 
renewed our courage and proved that we were certainly 
back near civilization. It gave us hope, that, if we could 
keep ourselves going, on the morrow we might find food 
and shelter. The hay offered us a luxurious bed, and we 
spent the night burrowed into the heart of it. 

The next morning I turned out to explore our surround¬ 
ings. My companion was now so exhausted and dispirited 
that he seemed unequal to the effort and I left him in the 
haymow while I followed the ski tracks. After an hour's 
trudging, I saw a man in the distance. I surmised cor¬ 
rectly that he was a peasant farmer making the morning 
rounds of the snares he had set for ptarmigan. I called 
loudly to him. He gave a startled look and, to my dis¬ 
may, proceeded to run as fast as he could away from me. 
These lonely peasants are a superstitious folk. While 
they are courageous enough in the presence of real danger, 
they suffer many terrors of their own creation. Doubtless 
his first impression of me was of a ghostly apparition 
haunting the uninhabited plateau. 
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I called again and threw my whole soul into the cry. 
My tone must have conveyed my desperation, for the 
man stopped running and, after some hesitation, came 
back to meet me. I explained our plight and asked him 
where we were. I had a little difficulty in understanding 
his explanation, and even when I did, could hardly believe 
my senses, for it showed that we were now not more than 
an hour’s travel from the farmhouse above Mogen from 
which, eight days before, we had started on our misad¬ 
venture. 

Heartened by this information, I hurried back for my 
companion. The news put fresh vigor in him, too, and 
soon, with no great trouble, we made our way down the 
little valley to the familiar farmhouse. We knocked at 
the door, were invited to enter, and went in. I was 
puzzled at our reception—until later I saw myself in the 
mirror. In the single room of the farmh ouse the women 
were busy at their spinning and the men at wood-carving. 
They looked up hospitably, but merely greeted us with a 
brief “How do you do,” in an entirely impersonal and in¬ 
quiring manner. It was soon apparent that they did not 
recognize us. Little wonder, as I later realized, for our 
scraggly beards had grown, our eyes were gaunt and 
hollow, our cheeks were sunken, and the ruddy glow of 
color had changed to a ghastly greenish yellow. We were 
a truly awful spectacle. Our hosts at first would not 
believe us when we explained that we were the two young 
fellows who had left them eight days earlier. They could 
see no resemblance to their former guests in the gaunt 
specters before them. At length we convinced them, and 
they showed us every kindness. We spent a couple of 
days with them, eating and sleeping until our strength 
returned, and then, with many expressions of gratitude, we 
took our leave of them and made our way safe into Oslo. 
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The sequel of the story I did not myself learn until a 
year later, when I discovered it was known that the farmer 
who owned Garen, on the westerly edge of the plateau at 
the head of the trail we had intended to descend, had come 
out of his house one morning and found ski tracks within a 
few yards of his doorway coming from the east and not 
from the west. He could not credit his eyes, because he 
knew no one had ever come that way in the winter, nor did 
he believe it was possible. Those tracks could have been 
none other than ours, for the date also matched. Think 
of it! We had been unknowingly within a hundred yards 
of our destination and had turned back to recross the 
plateau after being within ten minutes 5 walk of a safe 
haven on its western edge! 

As I said when I started to describe this adventure, it 
involved as many hardships and dangers as anything I 
later encountered in my polar expeditions. It was a part 
of my preliminary training for my polar career. The 
training proved severer than the experience for which it 
was a preparation, and it well-nigh ended the career before 
it began. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What is Amundsen’s purpose in this first chapter of his My 
Life as an Explorer? Do the chapter title and the opening 
paragraph suggest a central thought? List the separate inci¬ 
dents related, and then discuss the whole chapter for unity. 

2. One experience—that of the trip across the plateau—makes 
up by far the larger part of the chapter. Does this emphasis on 
one incident violate rhetorical balance and proportion in the 
chapter as a whole? 

3. The experience Amundsen and his companion had on this 
trip was appalling. Does the author use proper restraint in re¬ 
lating the incident? 
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4. Analyze the interest you feel in this selection. Would 
your interest be as great if the story had been told by someone 
other than the man who had the experience ? What, in general, 
are the advantages of a story told in the first person ? What are 
the disadvantages? 

5. Would this story have been as interesting to you if it had 
been pure fiction? if Amundsen had not become a famous ex¬ 
plorer? 

6. Has Amundsen’s style the simplicity recommended by 
Frank Norris? Point out some of the qualities of Amundsen’s 
writing that make it effective. 



DEATH OF AN OLD DOG 1 

W. H. Hudson 


W hf.n recalling the impressions and experiences of 
that most eventful sixth year, the one incident which 
looms biggest in memory, at all events in the last half of 
that year, is the death of Caesar. There is nothing in the 
past I can remember so well: it was indeed the most im¬ 
portant event of my childhood—the first thing in a young 
life which brought the eternal note of sadness in. 

It was in the early spring, about the middle of August, 
and I can even remember that it was windy weather and 
bitterly cold for the time of year, when the old dog was 
approaching his end. 

Caesar was an old valued dog, although of no superior 
breed: he was just an ordinary dog of the country, short- 
haired, with long legs and a blunt muzzle. The ordinary 
dog or native cur was about the size of a Scotch collie; 
Caesar was quite a third larger, and it was said of him that 
he was as much above all other dogs of the house, number¬ 
ing about twelve or fourteen, in intelligence and courage 
as in size. Naturally, he was the leader and master of the 
whole pack, and when he got up with an awful growl, bar¬ 
ing his big teeth, and hurled himself on the others to 
chastise them for quarreling or any other infringement of 
dog law, they took it lying down. He was a black dog, 
now in his old age sprinkled with white hairs all over his 


Taken from Far Away and Long Ago by W. H. Hudson, published and copy¬ 
righted by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 
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body, the face and legs having gone quite gray. Caesar in 
a rage, or on guard at night, or when driving cattle in from 
the plains, was a terrible being; with us children he was 
mild-tempered and patient, allowing us to ride on his 
back. Now, in his decline, he grew irritable and surly, 
and ceased to be our playmate. The last two or three 
months of his life were very sad, and when it troubled us to 
see him so gaunt, with his big ribs protruding from his 
sides, to watch his twitchings when he dozed, groaning 
and wheezing the while, and marked, too, how painfully 
he struggled to get up on his feet, we wanted to know why 
it was so—why we could not give him something to make 
him well? For answer they would open his great mouth 
to show us his teeth—the big blunt canines and old molars 
worn down to stumps. Old age was what ailed him—he 
was thirteen years old, and that did verily seem to me a 
great age, for I was not half that, yet it seemed to me that 
I had been a very, very long time in the world. 

No one dreamed of such a thing as putting an end to him 
—no hint of such a thing was ever spoken. It was not 
the custom in that country to shoot an old dog because he 
was past work. I remember his last day, and how often 
we came to look at him and tried to comfort him with 
warm rugs and the offer of food and drink where he was 
lying in a sheltered place, no longer able to stand up. 
And that night he died: we knew it as soon as we were up 
in the morning. Then, after breakfast, during which we 
had been very solemn and quiet, our schoolmaster said: 
“We must bury him today—at twelve o’clock, when I am 
free, will be the best time; the boys can come with me, and 
old John can bring his spade.” This announcement 
greatly excited us, for we had never seen a dog buried, 
and had never even heard of such a thing having ever 
been done. 
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About noon that day old Caesar, dead and still, was 
taken by one of the workmen to a green open spot among 
the old peach trees, where his grave had already been dug. 
We followed our schoolmaster and watched while the 
body was lowered and the red earth shoveled in. The 
grave was deep, and Mr. Trigg assisted in filling it, puffing 
very much over the task and stopping at intervals to mop 
his face with his colored cotton handkerchief. 

Then, when all was done, while we were still standing 
silently around, it came into Mr. Trigg’s mind to improve 
the occasion. Assuming his schoolroom expression he 
looked round at us and said solemnly: “That’s the end. 
Every dog has his day and so has every man; and the end 
is the same for both. We die like old Caesar, and are 
put into the ground and have the earth shoveled over us.” 

Now these simple, common words affected me more 
than any other words I have heard in my life. They 
pierced me to the heart. I had heard something terrible— 
too terrible to think of, incredible—and yet—and yet if it 
was not so, why had he said it? Was it because he hated 
us, just because we were children and he had to teach us 
our lessons, and wanted to torture us? Alas! no, I could 
not believe that! Was this, then, the horrible fate that 
awaited us all? I had heard of death—I knew there was 
such a thing; I knew that all animals had to die, also 
that some men died. For how could any one, even a 
child in its sixth year, overlook such a fact, especially in 
the country of my birth—a land of battle, murder, and 
sudden death? I had not forgotten the young man tied to 
the post in the barn who had killed some one, and would 
perhaps, I had been told, be killed himself as a punishment. 

I knew, in fact, that there was good and evil in the world, 
good and bad men, and the bad men—murderers, thieves, 
and liars—would all have to die, just like animals; but 
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that there was any life after death I did not know. All the 
others, myself and my own people included, were good and 
would never taste death. How it came about that I had 
got no further in my system or philosophy of life I cannot 
say; I can only suppose that my mother had not yet begun 
to give me instruction in such matters on account of my 
tender years, or else that she had done so and that I had 
understood it in my own way* Yet, as I discovered later, 
she was a religious woman, and from infancy I had been 
taught to kneel and say a little prayer each evening: 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray the Lord my soul to 
keep”; but who the Lord was or what my soul was I had 
no idea. It was just a pretty little way of saying in rhyme 
that I was going to bed. My world was a purely material 
one, and a most wonderful world it was, but how I came to 
be in it I didn’t know; I only knew (or imagined) that I 
would be in it always, seeing new and strange things every 
day, and never, never get tired of it. In literature it is 
only in Vaughan, Traherne, and other mystics, that I 
find any adequate expression of that perpetual rapturous 
delight in nature and my own existence which I expe¬ 
rienced at that period. 

And now these never-to-be-forgotten words spoken 
over the grave of our old dog had come to awaken me from 
that beautiful dream of perpetual joy! 

When I recall this event I am less astonished at my 
ignorance than at the intensity of the feeling I experienced, 
the terrible darkness it brought on so young a mind. The 
child’s mind we think, and in fact know, is like that of the 
lower animals; or if higher than the animal mind, it is not 
so high as that of the simplest savage. He cannot con¬ 
centrate his thought—he cannot think at all; his con¬ 
sciousness is in its dawn; he revels in colors, in odors, is 
thrilled by touch and taste and sound, and is like a well- 
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nourished pup or kitten at play on a green turf in the sun¬ 
shine. This being so, one would have thought that the 
pain of the revelation I had received would have quickly 
vanished—that the vivid impressions of external things 
would have blotted it out and restored the harmony. 
Rut it was not so; the pain continued and increased until 
it was no longer to be borne; then I sought my mother, 
first watching until she was alone in her room. Yet when 
with her I feared to speak lest with a word she should 
confirm the dreadful tidings. Looking down, she all at 
once became alarmed at the sight of my face, and began to 
question me. Then, struggling against my tears, I told 
her of the words which had been spoken at the old dog’s 
burial, and asked her if it was true, if I—if she—if all of us 
had to die and be buried in the ground ? She replied that 
it was not wholly true; it was only true in a way, since our 
bodies had to die and be buried in the earth, but we had an 
immortal part which could not die. It was true that old 
Caesar had been a good, faithful dog, and felt and under¬ 
stood things almost like a human being, and most persons 
believed that when a dog died he died wholly and had no 
after-life. We could not know that; some very great, good 
men had thought differently; they believed that the 
animals, like us, would live again. That was also her 
belief-her strong hope; but we could not know for cer¬ 
tain, because it had been hidden from us. For ourselves, 
we knew that we could not really die, because God Him¬ 
self, who made us and all things, had told us so, and His 
promise of eternal life had been handed down to us in His 
Book—in the Bible. 

To all this and much more I listened trembling, with a 
fearful interest, and when I had once grasped the idea that 
death when it came to me, as it must, would leave me 
alive after all—that, as she explained, the part of me that 
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really mattered, the myself, the I am I, which knew and 
considered things, would never perish, I experienced a 
sudden immense relief. When I went out from her side 
again I wanted to run and jump for joy and cleave the 
air like a bird. For I had been in prison and had suffered 
torture, and was now free again—death would not destroy 
me! 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What is the central purpose of this selection? Does all of 
the material contained in it help to fulfill that purpose? 

2. Why does Hudson tell as much as he does about the dog 
before its death? 

3. “It was in the early spring, about the middle of Au¬ 
gust . . Explain. 

4. What method does Hudson use to make the reader realize 
his feelings on hearing the words of Mr. Trigg? 

5. Does Hudson’s account have unity of tone? Explain. 

6. Does Hudson succeed in making you feel the importance of 
this incident in his life? 



WHAT I SAW IN LAUNCELOTT’S-HEY 1 

Herman Melville 

T he Dead House reminds me of other sad things; for 
in the vicinity of the docks are many very painful 
sights. 

In going to our boarding-house, the sign of the Balti¬ 
more Clipper, I generally passed through a street called 
“Launcelott’s-Hey,” lined with dingy, prison-like cotton 
warehouses. In this street, or rather alley, you seldom 
see anyone but a truck-man, or some solitary old ware¬ 
house keeper, haunting his smoky den like a ghost. 

Once, passing through this place, I heard a feeble wail, 
which seemed to come out of the earth. It was but a 
strip of crooked sidewalk where I stood; the dingy wall 
was on every side, converting the mid-day into twilight; 
and not a soul was in sight. I started, and could almost 
have run, when I heard that dismal sound. It seemed 
the low, hopeless, endless wail of some one forever lost. 
At last I advanced to an opening which communicated 
downward with deep tiers of cellars beneath a crumbling 
old warehouse; and there, some fifteen feet below the 
walk, crouching in nameless squalor, with her head bowed 
over, was the figure of what had been a woman. Her blue 
arms folded to her livid bosom two shrunken things like 
children, that leaned toward her, one on each side. At 
first, I knew not whether they were alive or dead. They 
made no sign; they did not move or stir; but from the 
vault came that soul-sickening wail. 

‘From Rcdburn. 
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I made a noise with my foot, which, in the silence, 
echoed far and near; but there was no response. Louder 
still; when one of the children lifted its head, and cast 
upward a faint glance; then closed its eyes, and lay motion¬ 
less. The woman also now gazed up, and perceived me; 
but let fall her eye again. They were dumb and next 
to dead with want. How they had crawled into that den 
I could not tell; but there they had crawled to die. At 
that moment I never thought of relieving them; for death 
was so stamped in their glazed and unimploring eyes that I 
almost regarded them as already no more. I stood look¬ 
ing down on them, while my whole soul swelled within me; 
and I asked myself, What right had anybody in the wide 
world to smile and be glad, when sights like this were to 
be seen? It was enough to turn the heart to gall; and 
make a man-hater of a Howard. For who were these 
ghosts that I saw? Were they not human beings? A 
woman and two girls ? With eyes, and lips, and ears like 
any queen? With hearts which, though they did not 
bound with blood, yet beat with a dull, dead ache that 
was their life? 

At last, I walked on toward an open lot in the alley, 
hoping to meet there some ragged old women, whom I had 
daily noticed groping amid foul rubbish for little particles of 
dirty cotton, which they washed out and sold for a trifle. 

I found them; and accosting one, I asked if she knew of 
the persons I had just left. She replied, that she did not; 
nor did she want to. I then asked another, a miserable, 
toothless old woman, with a tattered strip of coarse baling 
stuff* round her body. Looking at me for an instant, she 
resumed her raking in the rubbish, and said that she knew 
who it was that I spoke of; but that she had no time to 
attend to beggars and their brats. Accosting still an¬ 
other, who seemed to know my errand, I asked if there 
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was no place to which the woman could be taken. “ Yes,” 
she replied, “to the churchyard/' I said she was alive, 
and not dead. 

“Then she'll never die,” was the rejoinder. “She’s 
been down there these three days, with nothing to eat;— 
that I know myself.” 

“She desarves it,” said an old hag, who was just placing 
on her crooked shoulders her bag of pickings, and who was 
turning to totter off; “that Betsey Jennings desarves it— 
was she ever married? tell me that.” 

Leaving Launcelott’s-Hey, I turned into a more fre¬ 
quented street; and soon meeting a policeman, told him of 
the condition of the woman and the girls. 

“It’s none of my business, Jack,” said he. “I don’t 
belong to that street.” 

“Who does, then?” 

“I don’t know. But what business is it of yours? Are 
you not a Yankee?” 

“Yes,” said I, “but come, I will help you remove that 
woman, if you say so.” 

“There, now, Jack, go on board your ship, and stick to 
it; and leave these matters to the town.” 

I accosted two more policemen, but with no better 
success; they would not even go with me to the place. 
The truth was, it was out of the way, in a silent, secluded 
spot; and the misery of the three outcasts, hiding away in 
the ground, did not obtrude upon anyone. 

Returning to them, I again stamped to attract their at¬ 
tention; but this time none of the three looked up, or even 
stirred. While I yet stood irresolute, a voice called to me 
from a high, iron-shuttered window in a loft over the way; 
and asked what I was about. I beckoned to the man, a 
sort of porter, to come down, which he did; when I pointed 
down into the vault. 
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“Well,” said he, “what of it?” 

“Can’t we get them out?” said I. “Haven’t you some 
place in your warehouse where you can put them ? Have 
you nothing for them to eat ?” 

“You’re crazy, boy,” said he; “do you suppose that 
Parkins and Wood want their warehouse turned into a 
hospital?” 

I then went to my boarding-house, and told Handsome 
Mary of what I had seen; asking her if she could not do 
something to get the woman and girls removed; or if she 
could not do that, let me have some food for them. But 
though a kind person in the main, Mary replied that she 
gave away enough to beggars in her own street (which was 
true enough) without looking after the whole neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Going into the kitchen, I accosted the cook, a little 
shriveled-up old Welshwoman, with a saucy tongue, 
whom the sailors called Brandy-Nan; and begged her to 
give me some cold victuals, if she had nothing better, to 
take to the vault. But she broke out in a storm of swear¬ 
ing at the miserable occupants of the vault, and refused. 
I then stepped into the room where our dinner was being 
spread; and waiting till the girl had gone out, I snatched 
some bread and cheese from a stand, and, thrusting it 
into the bosom of my frock, left the house. Hurrying to 
the lane, I dropped the food down into the vault. One of 
the girls caught at it convulsively, but fell back, appar¬ 
ently fainting; the sister pushed the other’s arm aside, and 
took the bread in her hand; but with a weak uncertain 
grasp like an infant’s. She placed it to her mouth; but 
letting it fall again, murmured faintly something like 
“water.” The woman did not stir; her head was bowed 
over, just as I had first seen her. 

Seeing how it was, I ran down toward the docks to a 
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mean little sailor tavern, and begged for a pitcher; but the 
cross old man who kept it refused, unless I would pay for it. 
But I had no money. So, as my boarding-house was some 
way off', and it would be lost time to run to the ship for my 
big iron pot; under the impulse of the moment, I hurried to 
one of the Boodle Hydrants, which I remembered having 
seen running near the scene of a still smouldering fire in 
an old rag-house; and taking off* a new tarpaulin hat, 
which had been loaned me that day, filled it with water. 

With this, I returned to Launcelott’s-Hey; and with 
considerable difficulty, like getting down into a well, I 
contrived to descend with it into the vault; where there 
was hardly space enough left to let me stand. The two 
girls drank out of the hat together; looking up at me with 
an unalterable, idiotic expression, that almost made me 
faint. The woman spoke not a word, and did not stir. 
While the girls were breaking and eating the bread, I 
tried to lift the woman’s head; but, feeble as she was, she 
seemed bent upon holding it down. Observing her arms 
still clasped upon her bosom, and that something seemed 
hidden under the rags there, a thought crossed my mind, 
which impelled me forcibly to withdraw her hands for a 
moment; when I caught a glimpse of a meagre little babe, 
the lower part of its body thrust into an old bonnet. Its 
face was dazzlingly white, even in its squalor; but the 
closed eyes looked like balls of indigo. It must have been 
dead some hours. 

The woman refusing to speak, eat, or drink, I asked one 
of the girls who they were, and where they lived; but she 
only stared vacantly, muttering something that could not 
be understood. 

The air of the place was now getting too much for me; 
but I stood deliberating a moment, whether it was pos¬ 
sible for me to drag them out of the vault. But if I did, 
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what then? They would only perish in the street, and 
here they were at least protected from the **ain; and more 
than that, might die in seclusion. 

I crawled up into the street, and looking down upon 
them again, almost repented that I had brought them any 
food; for it would only tend to prolong their misery, with¬ 
out hope of any permanent relief: for die they must very 
soon; they were too far gone for any medicine to help 
them. I hardly know whether I ought to confess another 
thing that occurred to me as I stood there; but it was this 
—I felt an almost irresistible impulse to do them the last 
mercy, of in some way putting an end to their horrible 
lives; and I should almost have done so, I think, had I not 
been deterred by thoughts of the law. For I well knew 
that the law, which would let them perish of themselves 
without giving them one cup of water, would spend a 
thousand pounds, if necessary, in convicting him who 
should so much as offer to relieve them from their miser¬ 
able existence. 

The next day, and the next, I passed the vault three 
times, and still met the same sight. The girls leaning up 
against the woman on each side, and the woman with her 
arms still folding the babe, and her head bowed. The 
first evening I did not see the bread that I had dropped 
down in the morning; but the second evening, the bread 
I had dropped that morning remained untouched. On 
the third morning the smell that came from the vault was 
such, that I accosted the same policeman I had accosted 
before, who was patrolling the same street, and told him 
that the persons I had spoken to him about were dead, 
and he had better have them removed. He looked as if 
he did not believe me, and added, that it was not his 
street. 

When I arrived at the docks on my way to the ship, I 
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entered the guard-house within the walls, and asked for 
one of the captains, to whom I told the story; but, from 
what he said, was led to infer that the Dock Police was 
distinct from that of the town, and this was not the right 
place to lodge my information. 

I could do no more that morning, being obliged to repair 
to the ship; but at twelve o’clock, when I went to dinner, 
I hurried into Launcelott’s-Hey, when I found that the 
vault was empty. In place of the woman and children, a 
heap of quicklime was glistening. 

I could not learn who had taken them away, or whither 
they had gone; but my prayer was answered—they were 
dead, departed, and at peace. 

But again I looked down into the vault, and in fancy 
beheld the pale, shrunken forms still crouching there. 
Ah! what are our creeds, and how do we hope to be saved? 
Tell me, oh Bible, that story of Lazarus again, that I may 
Hnd comfort in my heart for the poor and forlorn. Sur¬ 
rounded as we are by the wants and woes of our fellow- 
men, and yet given to follow our own pleasures, regard¬ 
less of their pains, are we not like people sitting up with a 
corpse, and making merry in the house of the dead? 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Rewrite the fourth paragraph, reducing it to a bare state¬ 
ment of what anyone would have seen. In other words, make 
of it a purely objective paragraph. 

2. Now consider the sixth paragraph. What evidence, if 
any, do you find of subjective treatment? 

3. Review the whole essay to determine whether it should be 
listed preponderantly as an objective or a subjective narrative. 

4. Would it have been possible for Melville to tell this story in 
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the first person without coloring it with his owu emotional re¬ 
actions? 

5. Do you think this selection would have been fully as effec¬ 
tive if Melville had remained purely impersonal in his point of 
view? 

6. Why did the old women whom Melville accosted refuse to 
come to the aid of the starving woman and her children? 

7. What was the attitude of the Liverpool policemen toward 
the misery of the paupers? 

8. What reason does Melville give for not putting the starving 
wretches out of their misery? 

9. From your answers to questions 6, 7, and 8 frame a sentence 
that would express the author’s mental point of view in this 
selection. 

10. Has Melville offended good taste by overdoing the grue¬ 
some details? Cite one or two instances where he has used 
commendable restraint. 



A CIVIL WAR BOYHOOD 1 

Ray Stannard Baker 


D uring the most impressionable years of the boy’s 
[Woodrow Wilson’s] life, his people, his own town, 
his family itself, were passing through that ordeal of fire 
and misery which was the Civil War. He was. a few 
months beyond eight years old when Lee surrendered; he 
was fourteen when the family left Augusta. For the next 
three years, until he went oft', at seventeen, to college, he 
was living in Columbia, South Carolina, where the effects 
of the war had been even more terrible and the suffering 
and hatred bitterer. More than twelve years of his life, 
therefore, were spent among the convulsions of a society 
immediately at war or in the exhaustion that followed 
upon defeat. These were years crowded with mighty 
events—the greatest war the nation had ever known: 
greater than any the world had seen since the time of 
Napoleon or was to see again until 1914, when the child of 
Augusta had become President at Washington. 

It is always difficult to decide how deep a mark such 
events, such an atmosphere, leave upon the spirit of a 
child. How far does he become the object he looks upon? 
How far does the object become part of him “for the day, 
or a certain part of the day, or for many years, or for 
stretching cycles of years”? He was a shy, thoughtful, 
imaginative boy, dwelling much in his own dreams. 


l Prom Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters. 
publishers, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
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While he lived in a peculiarly sheltered home, he must have 
been conscious daily of the strain and passion and suffer¬ 
ing that grew as the war deepened, for he had the visible 
evidences of them constantly before his eyes. They 
provided that unconscious early conditioning of childhood 
upon which modern psychology lays so much stress. He 
himself once said that “a boy never gets over his boy¬ 
hood, and never can change those subtle influences which 
have become a part of him, that were bred in him when he 
was a child.” 

In the youth of every high-tempered, sensitive, poetic 
nature, there is the struggle between the deep inner life 
with its love of quiet things, and thought and visions, and 
the compulsions of a rough and unreasonable outer world. 
In the boy Tommy’s 1 life this was emphasized on the one 
hand by the unusual intensity of his nature—intensity 
from beginning to end was the mark of his personality— 
and by the extreme wildness, ugliness, hatred, suffering, / 
of the outer world that immediately surrounded, pressed 
upon, dominated all his early life. It was a world at war, 
disordered, lawless, leaderless: a world so torn with evil' 
passions that there was no place where a man might think 
his thoughts in quietude, might create beautiful things, 
might live in comeliness and courtesy. It was a world that 
cried out to be put to rights with no one to put it to rights. 
Must one stop thinking and creating to restore order that 
he might have space and peace to think again? To the 
end of his life, Woodrow Wilson was to know this struggle, 
was to be goaded by such questioning. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Augusta became one 
of the principal centers of Confederate industrial activity. 
The United States arsenal, already an institution of the 
town, was seized by Southern forces, and ammunition was 
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produced in large quantities for the Confederate army. 
Other factories sprang up, and in the wild exuberance of 
enlistment, two thousand men went as soldiers out of a 
population of fewer than ten thousand white people. 

The boy was probably too young in the early part of the 
war to have been much impressed by anything save the 
atmosphere of stress and disturbance, with occasional 
vivid pictures, as we know, of marching soldiers, or of his 
father anxiously going and coming as a chaplain in the 
Confederate army, or of his mother constantly fearful for 
the safety of her husband, her brothers, her friends, and, 
later in the war, worried over the shortness of food. A 
time came when it was impossible to obtain commodities 
like salt, when a cake of soap cost twenty-five dollars in 
Confederate money, when the Wilson household was eking 
out its larder with soup made of cow peas from the fields, 
the delicious taste of which the boy Tommy never forgot. 

He must also have seen and wondered at the trans¬ 
formation of his father’s great church across the street 
into a hospital where hundreds of wounded soldiers lay 
suffering and dying. He must have seen the very church¬ 
yard changed into a prison camp with men in ragged blue 
uniforms under guard. He must have been present upon 
that solemn Sunday—one may hear about it yet in 
Augusta—when Dr. Wilson announced to his congrega¬ 
tion that a great battle was impending, that the Southern 
army was desperately in need of ammunition, and that he 
would therefore dismiss the congregation at once, with a 
benediction, that they might repair, men, women, and 
children, to the ammunition factories to help with the 
cartridge rolling. It had come to such a pass that the war 
had obliterated even the Presbyterian Sabbath! 

Did the boy share in the excitement and terror of the 
news that Sherman’s army was cutting its way with 
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sword and fire through the heart of the South: that its 
outposts might any time be seen in the streets of Augusta? 
How did the frantic effort of a discouraged people to save 
what little was left of their possessions impress the child? 
Did he see the huge piles of baled cotton rising in the 
broad main street of the town, carried there from sheds 
and warehouses so that when Sherman came he could 
destroy their wealth perchance without setting their homes 
aflame? Did he share in the relief when Sherman passed 
by without entering the town ? 

We know that he and all his family watched in dumb 
forbearance the captured President of the Confederate 
States, Jefferson Davis, passing through the streets, 
guarded by Federal soldiers; and we know that, still later, 
on a great, if sad, day when peace had come, he was of the 
eager crowd that welcomed General Robert E. Lee on his 
visit to Augusta. He was there, a little boy, to see the 
greatest hero of the Confederacy, who was to remain one 
of his permanent heroes: a man who merited the title 
“noble,” a higher and finer title than “great.” He said 
long afterward in an address at the University of North 
Carolina that he had “the delightful memory of standing, 
when a lad, for a moment by General Lee’s side and look¬ 
ing up into his face. . . ” 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. As a prose form biography is listed under narrative. Is this 
selection narrative? If not, how can it be classified? 

2. Write one paragraph in which you include all the exact 
biographical data concerning Wilson's boyhood that you can 
find in this selection. Leave out all surmise and personal com¬ 
mentary. 

3. Why has Ray Stannard Baker introduced so much material 
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that is not strictly biographical fact material? What effect is 
he trying to create? 

4. In one place Baker says: “The boy was probably too 

young . . Find three other instances of this doubtful 

tone on the part of the biographer. Does this lack of positive 
statement lessen your interest? Does it weaken or strengthen 
your confidence in Baker as a biographer? 

5. Does Baker anywhere in this selection give a positive state¬ 
ment that Wilson’s later life was greatly influenced by the fact 
that his boyhood coincided in time with a great Civil War and 
the period of reconstruction following that war? Are we left to 
infer that it was? 

6. Baker makes frequent reference to Wilson’s later life. Do 
you consider this a violation of unity in the present chapter? 

7. Why did Baker refrain from a more vivid account of Sher¬ 
man’s approach to Augusta? Would a lengthy account be con¬ 
sistent with Baker’s immediate purpose? 



INITIATION 1 

Joseph Conrad 

T he most amazing wonder of the deep is its unfathom¬ 
able cruelty. I felt its dread for the first time in mid- 
Atlantic one day, many years ago, when we took off the 
crew of a Danish brig homeward bound from the West 
Indies. A thin, silvery mist softened the calm and ma¬ 
jestic splendor of light without shadows—seemed to render 
the sky less remote and the ocean less immense. It was 
one of the days when the might of the sea appears indeed 
lovable, like the nature of a strong man in moments of 
quiet intimacy. At sunrise we had made ouc a black speck 
to the westward, apparently suspended high up in the 
void behind a stirring, shimmering veil of silvery blue 
gauze that seemed at times to stir and float in the breeze 
which fanned us slowly along. The peace of that en¬ 
chanting forenoon was so profound, so untroubled, that 
it seemed that every word pronounced loudly on our deck 
would penetrate to the very heart of that infinite mystery 
born from the conjunction of water and sky. We did 
not raise our voices. “A water-logged derelict, I think, 
sir,” said the second officer, quietly, coming down from 
aloft with the binoculars in their case slung across his 
shoulders; and our captain, without a word, signed to the 
helmsman to steer for the black speck. Presently we 
made out a low, jagged stump sticking up forward—all 
that remained of her departed masts. 

^rom The Mirror of the Sea, Reprinted by permission of Eric S. Pinker and 
Adrienne Morrison, Inc. 
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The captain was expatiating in a low conversational 
tone to the chief mate upon the danger of these derelicts, 
and upon his dread of coming upon them at night, when 
suddenly a man forward screamed out, “There’s people on 
board of her, sir! I see them!” in a most extraordinary 
voice—a voice never heard before in our ship; the amaz¬ 
ing voice of a stranger. It gave the signal for a sudden 
tumult of shouts. The watch below ran up the fore¬ 
castle head in a body, the cook dashed out of the galley. 
Everybody saw the poor fellows now. They were there! 
And all at once our ship, which had the well-earned name 
of being without a rival for speed in light winds, seemed to 
us to have lost the power of motion, as if the sea, becoming 
viscous, had clung to her sides. And yet she moved. 
Immensity, the inseparable companion of a ship’s life, 
chose that day to breathe upon her as gently as a sleeping 
child. The clamor of our excitement had died out, and 
our living ship, famous for never losing steerage way as 
long as there was air enough to float a feather, stole, with¬ 
out a ripple, silent and white as a ghost, towards her 
mutilated and wounded sister, come upon at the point of 
death in the sunlit haze of a calm day at sea. 

With the binoculars glued to his eyes, the captain said 
in a quavering tone: “They are waving to us with some¬ 
thing aft there.” He put down the glasses on the skylight 
brusquely, and began to walk about the poop. “A shirt 
or flag,” he ejaculated, irritably. “Can’t make it out. 

. . . Some damn rag or other!” He took a few more 

turns on the poop, glancing down over the rail now and 
then to see how fast we were moving. His nervous foot¬ 
steps rang sharply in the quiet of the ship, where the other 
men, all looking the same way, had forgotten themselves in 
a staring immobility. “This will never do!” he cried out, 
suddenly. “ Lower the boats at once! Down with them!” 
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Before I jumped into mine he took me aside, as being an 
inexperienced junior, for a word of warning: 

“You look out as you come alongside that she doesn’t 
take you down with her. You understand?” 

He murmured this confidentially, so that none of the 
men at the falls should overhear, and I was shocked. 
“Heavens! as if in such an emergency one stopped to think 
of danger!” I exclaimed to myself mentally, in scorn of 
such cold-blooded caution. 

It takes many lessons to make a real seaman, and I got 
my rebuke at once. My experienced commander seemed 
in one searching glance to read my thoughts on my in¬ 
genuous face. 

“What you’re going for is to save life, not to drown your 
boat’s crew for nothing,” he growled, severely, in my ear. 
But as we shoved off he leaned over and cried out: “It all 
rests on the power of your arms, men. Give way for 
life!” 

We made a race of it, and I would never have believed 
that a common boat’s crew of a merchantman could keep 
up so much determined fierceness in the regular swing of 
their stroke. What our captain had clearly perceived 
before we left had become plain to all of us since. The 
issue of our enterprise hung on a hair above that abyss of 
waters which will not give up its dead till the Day of 
Judgment. It was a race of two ship’s boats matched 
against Death for a prize of nine men’s lives, and Death 
had a long start. We saw the crew of the brig from afar 
working at the pumps—still pumping on that wreck, 
which already had settled so far down that the gentle, low 
swell, over which our boats rose and fell easily without a 
check to their speed, welling up almost level with her 
head-rails, plucked at the ends of broken gear swinging 
desolately under her naked bowsprit, 
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We could not, in all conscience, have picked out a better 
day for our regatta had we had the free choice of all the 
days that ever dawned upon the lonely struggles and 
solitary agonies of ships since the Norse rovers first 
steered to the westward against the run of Atlantic waves. 
It was a very good race. At the finish there was not an 
oar’s length between the first and second boat, with Death 
coming in a good third on the top of the very next smooth 
swell, for all one knew to the contrary. The scuppers of 
the brig gurgled softly all together when the water rising 
against her sides subsided sleepily with a low wash, as if 
playing about an immovable rock. Her bulwarks were 
gone fore and aft, and one saw her bare deck low-lying like 
a raft and swept clean of boats, spars, houses—of every¬ 
thing except the ringbolts and the heads of the pumps. I 
had one dismal glimpse of it as I braced myself up to re¬ 
ceive upon my breast the last man to leave her, the cap¬ 
tain, who literally let himself fall into my arms. 

It had been a weirdly silent rescue—a rescue without a 
hail, without a single uttered word, without a gesture or a 
sign, without a conscious exchange of glances. Up to the 
very last moment those on board stuck to their pumps, 
which spouted two clear streams of water upon their bare 
feet. Their brown skin showed through the rents of their 
shirts; and the two small bunches of half-naked, tattered 
men went on bowing from the waist to each other in their 
back-breaking labor, up and down, absorbed, with no 
time for a glance over the shoulder at the help that was 
coming to them. As we dashed, unregarded, alongside, a 
voice let out one, only one hoarse howl of command, and 
then, just as they stood, without caps, with the salt drying 
gray in the wrinkles and folds of their hairy, haggard 
faces, blinking stupidly at us their red eyelids, they made a 
bolt away from the handles, tottering and jostling against 
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each other, and positively flung themselves over upon our 
very heads. The clatter they made tumbling into the 
boats had an extraordinarily destructive effect upon the 
illusion of tragic dignity our self-esteem had thrown over 
the contests of mankind with the sea. On that exquisite 
day of gentle breathing peace and veiled sunshine perished 
my romantic love to what men’s imagination had pro¬ 
claimed the most august aspect of Nature. The cynical 
indifference of the sea to the merits of human suffering 
and courage, laid bare in this iidiculous, panic-tainted 
performance extorted from the dire extremity of nine 
good and honorable seamen, revolted me. I saw the 
duplicity of the sea’s most tender mood. It was so be¬ 
cause it could not help itself, but the awed respect of the 
early days was gone. I felt ready to smile bitterly at its 
enchanting charm and glare viciously at its furies. In a 
moment, before we shoved off, I had looked coolly at the 
life of my choice. Its illusions were gone, but its fascina¬ 
tion remained. I had become a seaman at last. 

We pulled hard for a quarter of an hour, then laid on our 
oars waiting for our ship. She was coming down on us 
with swelling sails, looking delicately tall and exquisitely 
noble through the mist. The captain of the brig, who sat 
in the stern sheets by my side with his face in his hands, 
raised his head and began to speak with a sort of somber 
volubility. They had lost their masts and sprung a leak 
in a hurricane; drifted for weeks, always at the pumps, met 
more bad weather; the ships they sighted failed to make 
them out, the leak gained upon them slowly, and the seas 
had left them nothing to make a raft of. It was very hard 
to see ship after ship pass by at a distance, “as if every¬ 
body had agreed that we must be left to drown,” he added. 
But they went on trying to keep the brig afloat as long as 
possible, and working the pumps constantly on insufficient 
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food, mostly raw, till “yesterday evening, He continued, 
monotonously, “just as the sun went down, the men s 
hearts broke.” 

He made an almost imperceptible pause here, and went 
on again with exactly the same intonation: 

“They told me the brig could not be saved, and they 
thought they had done enough for themselves. I said 
nothing to that. It was true. It was no mutiny. I had 
nothing to say to them. They lay about aft all night as 
still as so many dead men. I did not lie down. I kept a 
look-out. When the first light came I saw your ship at 
once. I waited for more light; the breeze began to fail on 
my face. Then I shouted out as loud as I was able, ‘Look 
at that ship!’ but only two men got up very slowly and 
came to me. At first only we three stood alone, for a long 
time, watching you coming down to us, and feeling the 
breeze drop to a calm almost; but afterwards others, too, 
rose, one after another, and by and by I had all my crew 
behind me. I turned round and said to them that they 
could see the ship was coming our way, but in this small 
breeze she might come too late after all, unless we turned 
to and tried to keep the brig afloat long enough to give 
you time to save us all. I spoke like that to them, and 
then I gave the command to man the pumps.” 

He gave the command, and gave the example too, by 
going himself to the handles, but it seems that these men 
did actually hang back for a moment, looking at each 
other dubiously before they followed him. “He! he! he!” 
He broke out into a most unexpected, imbecile, pathetic, 
nervous little giggle. “Their hearts were broken so! 
They had been played with too long,” he explained, 
apologetically, lowering his eyes, and became silent. 

1 wenty-five years is a long time—a quarter of a century 
is a dim and distant past; but to this day I remember the 
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dark-brown feet, hands, and faces of two of these men 
whose hearts had been broken by the sea. They were 
lying very still on their sides on the bottom boards be¬ 
tween the thwarts, curled up like dogs. My boat’s crew, 
leaning over the looms of their oars, stared and listened as 
if at the play. The master of the brig looked up sud¬ 
denly to ask me what day it was. 

They had lost the date. When I told him it was Sun¬ 
day, the 22nd, he frowned, making some mental calcu¬ 
lation, then nodded twice sadly to himself, staring at 
nothing. 

His aspect was miserably unkempt and wildly sorrowful. 
Had it not been for the unquenchable candor of his blue 
eyes, whose unhappy, tired glance every moment sought 
his abandoned, sinking brig, as if it could find rest nowhere 
else, he would have appeared mad. But he was too simple 
to go mad, too simple with that manly simplicity which 
alone can bear men unscathed in mind and body through 
an encounter with the deadly playfulness of the sea or 
with its less abominable fury. 

Neither angry, nor playful, nor smiling, it enveloped our 
distant ship growing bigger as she neared us, our boats 
with the rescued men and the dismantled hull of the brig 
we were leaving behind, in the large and placid embrace 
of its quietness, half lost in the fair haze, as if in a dream 
of infinite and tender clemency. There was no frown, no 
wrinkle on its face, not a ripple. And the run of the 
slight swell was so smooth that it resembled the graceful 
undulation of a piece of shimmering gray silk shot with 
gleams of green. We pulled an easy stroke; but when the 
master of the brig, after a glance over his shoulder, stood 
up with a low exclamation, my men feathered their oars 
instinctively, without an order, and the boat lost her way. 

He was steadying himself on my shoulder with a strong 
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grip, while his other arm, flung up rigidly, pointed a 
denunciatory finger at the immense tranquillity of the 
ocean. After his first exclamation, which stopped the 
swing of our oars, he made no sound, but his whole atti¬ 
tude seemed to cry out an indignant “ Behold!” . . . 

I could not imagine what vision of evil had come to him. 
I was startled, and the amazing energy of his immobilized 
gesture made my heart beat faster with the anticipation 
of something monstrous and unsuspected. The stillness 
around us became crushing. 

For a moment the succession of silky undulations ran on 
innocently. I saw each of them swell up the misty line 
of the horizon, far, far away beyond the derelict brig, and 
the next moment, with a slight friendly toss of our boat, 
it had passed under us and was gone. The lulling cadence 
of the rise and fall, the invariable gentleness of this ir¬ 
resistible force, the great charm of the deep waters, 
warmed my breast deliciously, like the subtle poison of a 
love-potion. Hut all this lasted only a few soothing 
seconds before I jumped up, too, making the boat roll like 
the veriest land-lubber. 

Something startling, mysterious, hastily confused was 
taking place. I watched it with incredulous and fascinated 
awe, as one watches the confused, swift movements of 
some deed of violence done in the dark. As if at a given 
signal, the run of the smooth undulations seemed checked 
suddenly around the brig. By a strange optical delusion 
the whole sea appeared to rise upon her in one overwhelm¬ 
ing heave of its silky surface where in one spot a smother 
of foam broke out ferociously. And then the effort sub¬ 
sided. It was all over, and the smooth swell ran on as 
before from the horizon in uninterrupted cadence of mo¬ 
tion, passing under us with a slight friendly toss of our 
boat. Par away, where the brig had been, an angry white 
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stain undulating on the surface of steely-gray waters, 
shot with gleams of green, diminished swiftly without a 
hiss, like a patch of pure snow melting in the sun. And 
the great stillness after this initiation into the sea’s im¬ 
placable hate seemed full of dread thoughts and shadows 
of disaster. 

“Gone!” ejaculated from the depths of his chest my 
bowman in a final tone. He spat in his hands, and took a 
better grip on his oar. The captain of the brig lowered his 
rigid arm slowly, and looked at our faces in a solemnly 
conscious silence, which called upon us to share in his 
simple-minded, marveling awe. All at once he sat down 
by my side, and leaned forward earnestly at my boat’s 
crew, who, swinging together in a long, easy stroke, kept 
their eyes fixed upon him faithfully. 

“No ship could have done so well,” he addressed them, 
firmly, after a moment of strained silence, during which he 
seemed with trembling lips to seek for words fit to bear 
such high testimony. “She was small, but she was good. 
I had no anxiety. She was strong. Last voyage I had 
my wife and two children in her. No other ship could 
have stood so long the weather she had to live through for 
days and days before we got dismasted a fortnight ago. 
She was fairly worn out, and that’s all. You may believe 
me. She lasted under us for days and days, but she could 
not last forever. It was long enough. I am glad it is 
over. No better ship was ever left to sink at sea on such a 
day as this.” 

He was competent to pronounce the funeral oration of a 
ship, this son of ancient sea-folk, whose national existence, 
so little stained by the excesses of manly virtues, had de¬ 
manded nothing but the merest foothold from the earth. 
By the merits of his sea-wise forefathers and by the art¬ 
lessness of his heart, he was made fit to deliver this excel- 
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lent discourse. There was nothing wanting in its orderly 
arrangement—neither piety nor faith, nor the tribute of 
praise due to the worthy dead, with the edifying recital of 
their achievement. She had lived, he had loved her; she 
had suffered, and he was glad she was at rest. It was an 
excellent discourse. And it was orthodox, too, in its 
fidelity to the cardinal article of a seaman’s faith, of which 
it was a single-minded confession. “Ships are all right.” 
They are. They who live with the sea have got to hold by 
that creed first and last; and it came to me, as I glanced at 
him sideways, that some men were not altogether un¬ 
worthy in honor and conscience to pronounce the funeral 
eulogium of a ship’s constancy in life and death. 

After this, sitting by my side with his loosely clasped 
hands hanging between his knees, he uttered no word, 
made no movement till the shadow of our ship’s sails fell 
on the boat, when, at the loud cheer greeting the return of 
the victors with their prize, he lifted up his troubled face 
with a faint smile of pathetic indulgence. This smile of 
the worthy descendant of the most ancient sea-folk whose 
audacity and hardihood had left no trace of greatness and 
glory upon the waters, completed the cycle of my initia¬ 
tion. There was an infinite depth of hereditary wisdom 
in its pitying sadness. It made the hearty bursts of 
cheering sound like a childish noise of triumph. Our crew 
shouted with immense confidence—honest souls! As if 
anybody could ever make sure of having prevailed against 
the sea,^ which has betrayed so many ships of great 
name, so many proud men, so many towering ambi¬ 
tions of fame, power, wealth, greatness! 

As I brought the boat under the falls my captain, in high 
good-humor, leaned over, spreading his red and freckled 
elbows on the rail, and called down to me sarcastically 
out of the depths of his cynic philosopher’s beard: 
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“So you have brought the boat back after all, have 
you ?” 

Sarcasm was “his way,” and the most that can be said 
for it is that it was natural. This did ne t make it lovable. 
But it is decorous and expedient to fall in with one’s 
commander’s way. “Yes. I brought the boat back all 
right, sir,” I answered. And the good man believed me. 
It was not for him to discern upon me the marks of my 
recent initiation. And yet I was not exactly the same 
youngster who had taken the boat away—all impatience 
for a race against Death, with the prize of nine men’s 
lives at the end. 

Already I looked with other eyes upon the sea. I knew 
it capable of betraying the generous ardor of youth as im¬ 
placably as, indifferent to evil and good, it would have 
betrayed the basest greed or the noblest heroism. My 
conception of its magnanimous greatness was gone. And 
I looked upon the true sea—the sea that plays with men 
till their hearts are broken, and wears stout ships to death. 
Nothing can touch the brooding bitterness of its soul. 
Open to all and faithful to none, it exercises its fascination 
for the undoing of the best. To love it is not well. It 
knows no bond of plighted troth, no fidelity to misfortune, 
to long companionship, to long devotion. The promise it 
holds out perpetually is very great; but the only secret of 
its possession is strength, strength—the jealous, sleepless 
strength of a man guarding a coveted treasure within his 
gates. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What does the title of this selection reveal of Conrad's pur- 
Dose? Would “A Rescue at Sea” be a more appropriate title? 
Why, or why not ? 
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2. Into what was Conrad initiated ? What was the means of 
his initiation? 

3. Is the first sentence the topic sentence of the first para¬ 
graph, or does it suggest a theme for the whole selection? 

4. Conrad prepares us for a story about a sea of unfathomable 
cruelty. But he emphasizes a calm sea on a day when “the 
might of the sea appears indeed lovable.” How do you account 
for this seeming contradiction of impressions? 

5. Write one paragraph in which you relate only the essential 
facts of the story found in this selection. 

6. If your one paragraph (question 5) is adequate for the facts 
of the story, what is the merit of Conrad’s lengthy elaboration? 

7. Joseph Conrad is frequently spoken of as a writer of sea 
stories. But Conrad himself objected to being so classified, 
and maintained that his interest was in man, and that he used 
the sea only as a background. After reading this selection, 
would you agree with Conrad in his appraisal of himself? 
Which appeals to you most in the story—the sea, or Conrad’s 
revelation of emotional life, his own and others? 

8. Do the speeches of the captain of the abandoned bark re¬ 
mind you of the Frank Norris selection (p. 28)? Why? 

9. Discuss with specific reference (1) Conrad’s imagery; (2) 
his descriptive phrases; (3) his figures of speech. 


SUGGESTED THEME TOPICS 

My Youthful Ambition 

Why I Wanted to Be an Aviator 

Watching the Train Come in 

The Mail Arrives at Four Corners 

Environment and Ambition 

The Most Impressive Event of My Youth 

Honor among Boys 

An Incident and How It Impressed Me 
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SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READING 


Adams, Henry 
Davies, W. H. 
Garland, Hamlin 
Lewisohn, Ludwig 
Muir, John 
Pupin, Michael 
Sandburg, Carl 


The Education of Henry Adams 
The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp 
A Son of the Middle Border 
Upstream 

The Story of My Boyhood and Youth 
From Immigrant to Inventor 
Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years 




MAN’S PERSONALITY 



j See what a man does. 

Mark his motives. 

\ Examine in what things he rests. 

'How can a man conceal his character? 

—Confucius 



INGO—“ZUM ANDF.NKEN ” 1 

Christopher Morley 

T he first night we sat down at the inn table for supper 
I lost my heart to Ingo. 

Ingo was just ten years old. He wore a little sailor 
suit of blue and white striped linen; his short trousers 
showed chubby brown calves above his white socks; his 
round golden head was cropped close in German fashion. 
His blue eyes were grave and thoughtful. By great 
good fortune we sat next each other at a table, and in my 
rather grotesque German I began a convers-.tion. How 
careful Ingo was not to laugh at the absurdities of my 
syntax! How very courteous he was! 

Looking back into the mysterious panorama of pictures 
that we call memory, I can see the long dining-room of the 
old Gasthaus in the Black Forest, where two Americans 
on bicycles appeared out of nowhere and asked for lodg¬ 
ing. They were the first Americans who had ever been 
seen in that remote valley, and the Gasthaus zur Krone 
(“The Crown Inn”) found them very amusing. Perhaps 
you have never seen a country tavern in the Schwarzwald ? 
Then you have something to live for. A long, low build¬ 
ing with a moss-grown roof and tremendous broad eaves 
sheltering little galleries; and the barn under the same 
roof for greater warmth in winter. One side of the house 
was always strong with an excellent homely aroma of cow 


^rom Shandygaff, Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc. 
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and horse; one had only to open a door in the upper hall, 
a door that looked just like a bedroom entrance, to find 
oneself in the haymow. There I used to lie for hours 
reading, and listening to the summer rain thudding on the 
shingles. Sitting in the little gallery under the eaves, 
looking happily down the white road where the yellow 
coach brought the mail twice a day, one could see the long 
vista of the valley, the women with bright red jackets 
working in the fields, and the dark masses of forest on the 
hillside opposite. There was much rain that summer; the 
mountains were often veiled all day long in misty shreds 
of cloud, and the two Americans sat with pipes and books 
at the long dining table, greeted by gales of laughter on the 
part of the robust landlord’s niece when they essayed the 
native idiom. “Sie arbeiten immer!” she used to say; 
“Sic werden krank!” (“You’re always working; you’ll be 
ill!”) 

There is a particular poignance in looking back now on 
those happy days two years before the war. Nowhere in 
all the world, I suppose, are there more cordial, warm¬ 
hearted, simple, human people than the South Germans. 
On the front of the inn there was a big yellow metal sign, 
giving the military number of the district, and the mobil¬ 
ization points for the Landsturm and the Landwehr, 
and we realized that even here the careful organization of 
the military power had numbered and ticketed every 
village. But what did it mean to us? War was a thing 
unthinkable in those days. We bicycled everywhere, 
climbed mountains, bathed in waterfalls, chatted fluent 
and unorthodox German with everyone we met, and 
played games with Ingo. 

Dear little Ingo! At the age when so many small boys 
are pert, impudent, self-conscious, he was the simplest, 
happiest, gravest little creature. His hobby was astron- 
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omy, and often I would find him sitting quietly in a 
corner with a book about the stars. On clear evenings we 
would walk along the valley, and he would name the con¬ 
stellations for me. His little round head was thrilled 
through and through by the immense mysteries of space; 
sometimes at meal times he would fall into a muse, for¬ 
getting his beef and gravy. Once I asked him at dinner 
what he was thinking of. He looked up with his clear 
gray-blue eyes and flashing smile: “Von den Sternen!” 
(“Of the stars.”) 

The time after supper was reserved for games, in which 
Wolfgang, Ingo’s smaller brother (aged seven), also took 
part. Our favorite pastimes were “Irrgarten” and 
“Galgenspiel,” in which we found enormous amusement. 
“Galgenspiel” was Ingo’s translation of “Hangman,” a 
simple pastime which had sometimes entertained my own 
small brother on rainy days; apparently it was new in 
Germany. One player thinks of a word, and sets down 
on paper a dash for each letter in this word. It is a task 
of the other to guess the word, and he names the letters of 
the alphabet one by one. Every time he mentions a let¬ 
ter that is contained in the word you must set it down in 
its proper place in the word, but every time he mentions a 
letter that is not in the word you draw a portion of a 
person depending from a gallows; the object of course 
being for him to guess the word before you finish drawing 
the effigy. We played the game entirely in German, and I 
can still see Ingo’s intent little face bent over my prepos¬ 
terous drawings, cudgeling his quick happy brain to spot 
the word before the Hangman could finish his grim task. 
“Quick, Ingo!” I would cry. “You will get yourself 
hung!” and he would laugh in his own lovable way. 
There was never a jollier way of learning a foreign lan-/ 
guage than by playing games with Ingo. / 
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The other favorite pastime was drawing mazes on paper, 
labyrinths of winding paths which must be traversed by a 
pencil point. The task was to construct a maze so com¬ 
plicated that the other could not find his way out, starting 
at the middle. We would sit down at opposite ends of 
the room to construct our mysteries of blind alleys and 
misleading passages; then each one would be turned 
loose in the “Irrgarten” drawn by the other. Ingo would 
stand at my side while I tried in obstinate stupidity to 
find my way through his little puzzle; his eager heart 
inside his sailor blouse would pound like a drum when I 
was nearing the dangerous places where an exit might be 
won. He would grow so anxious that I always knew when 
not to make the right turning, and my pencil would 
wander on in hopeless despair until he had mercy on me 
and led me to freedom. 

After lunch every day, while waiting for the mail-coach 
to come trundling up the valley Ingo and I used to sit in 
the little balcony under the eaves, reading. He in¬ 
troduced me to his favorite book, Till Eulenspiegel , and 
we sped joyously through the adventures of that immortal 
buffoon of German folklore. We took turns reading 
aloud; every paragraph or so I would appeal for an ex¬ 
planation of something. Generally I understood well 
enough, but it was such a delight to hear Ingo strive to 
make the meaning clear. What a puckering of his bright 
boyish forehead, what a grave determination to elucidate 
the fable! What a mingling of ecstatic pride in having 
a grown man as pupil, with deference due to an elder. 
Ingo was a born gentleman and in his fiercest transports 
of glee never forgot his manners. I would make some 
purposely ludicrous shot at the sense, and he would 
double up with innocent mirth. His clear laughter would 
ring out, and his mother pacing a digestive stroll on the 
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highway below us would look up crying in the German 
way, “Gott! wie er freut sich!” (“ Goodness! how he is 
enjoying himself !”) The progress of our reading was held 
up by these interludes, but I could never resist the temp¬ 
tation to start Ingo explaining. 

Ingo having made me free of his dearest book, it was 
only fair to reciprocate. So one day Lloyd and I bicycled 
down to Freiburg, and there, at a heavenly “bookhan- 
dler , s, ,, I found a copy of Treasure Island in German. 
Then there was revelry in the balcony! I read the tale 
aloud, and I wish R. L. S. might have seen the shining of 
Ingo’s eyes! Alas, the vividness of the story interfered 
with the lad’s sleep, and his mother was a good deal dis¬ 
turbed about this violent yarn we were reading together. 
How close he used to sit beside me as we read of the dark 
doings at the Admiral Benbow; and how his face would 
fall when, clear and hollow from the sounding-board of 
the hills, came the quick clop, clop of the mailman’s 
horses. 

I don’t know anything that has ever gone deeper in my 
memory than those hours spent with Ingo. I have a 
little snapshot of him I took the misty, sorrowful morn¬ 
ing when I bicycled away to Basel and left the Gasthaus 
zur Krone in its mountain valley. The blessed boy 
stands up erect and stiff in the formal German way, and I 
can see his blue eyes alight with friendliness, and a little 
bit unhappy because his eccentric American comrade was 
going away and there would be no more afternoons with 
Till Eulenspiegel on the balcony. I wonder if he thinks 
of me as often as I do of him ? He gave me a glimpse into /, 
the innocent heaven of a child’s heart that I can never for-)/ 
get. By now he is approaching sixteen, and I pray that 
whatever the war may take away from me it will spare my 
Ingo. It is strange and sad to recall that his parting 
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present to me was a drawing of a Zeppelin, upon which he 
toiled manfully all one afternoon. I still have it in my 
scrapbook. 

And I wonder if he ever looks in the old copy of HaufFs 
M arc hen that I bought for him in Freiburg, and sees the 
English words that he was to learn how to translate when 
he should grow older. As I remember them, they ran like 
this: 

For Ingo to learn English will very easy be 
If some one is as kind to him as he has been to me; 

Flays games with him, reads fairy tales, corrects all his 
mistakes, 

And never laughs too loudly at the blunders that he 
makes- 

T hen he will find, as I did, how well two pleasures blend: 
To learn a foreign language, and to make a foreign friend. 

If I love anybody in the world, I love Ingo. And that 
is why I cannot get up much enthusiasm for hymns of 
hate. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Make a list of the various incidents and anecdotes which 
Motley uses to develop the character of Ingo. Classify them 
with reference to the various phases of character they reveal. 
Make another list of words or phrases which Morley uses di¬ 
rectly to describe Ingo’s character. Is the direct or the indirect 
method the most varied ? 

2. Does Morley give you a clear idea of Ingo’s appearance? 
Describe Ingo in your own words. 

3. In the third paragraph, what effect does Morley create by 
his use of the word aroma instead of smelly or some other word? 

4. Is Morley’s explanation of the game (Hangman) good ex¬ 
position ? 
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5. In four different places, show how Morley has made a 
transition from one paragraph to another. Does he use the 
same method of transition in the four places? 

6. Does Morley maintain a unity of tone throughout this es¬ 
say? 

7. Is the opening of “Jngo” effective? the ending? Is the 
concluding sentence necessary? Is it in keeping with the spirit 
of the essay? 



IN MEMORIAM FRANCIS BARTON 
GUMMERE 1 

Christopher Morley 

1 often wonder what inward pangs of laughter or despair 
he may have felt as he sat behind the old desk in 
Chase Hall and watched us file in, year after year! Cal¬ 
low, juvenile, ignorant, and cocksure—grotesquely con¬ 
fident of our own manly fullness of worldly savoir —an 
absurd rabble of youths, miserable flintheads indeed for 
such a steel! We were the most unpromising of all 
material for the scholar’s eye; comfortable, untroubled 
middle-class lads most of us, to whom study was neither a 
privilege nor a passion, but only a sober and decent way of 
growing old enough to enter business. 

We did not realize how accurately—and perhaps a 
trifle grimly—the strong, friendly face behind the desk 
was searching us and sizing us up. He knew us for what 
we were—a group of nice boys, too sleek, too cheerfully 
secure to show the ambition of the true student. There 
was among us no specimen of the lean and dogged crusader 
of learning that kindles the eye of the master: no fanatical 
Scot, such as rejoices the Oxford or Cambridge don; no 
liquid-orbed and hawk-faced Hebrew with flushed cheek 
bones, such as sets the pace in the classrooms of our large 
universities. No: we were a hopelessly mediocre, well- 
fed, satisfied, and characteristically Quakerish lot. As 

rom Plum Pudding. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc. 
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far as the battle for learning goes, we were pacifists—con¬ 
scientious objectors. 

It is doubtful whether any really great scholar ever gave 
the best years of his life to so meagerly equipped a suc¬ 
cession of youngsters! I say this candidly, and it is well 
it should be said, for it makes apparent the true genius of 
Doctor Gummere’s great gift. He turned this following 
of humble plodders into lovers and zealots of the great 
regions of English letters. There was something knightly 
about him—he, the great scholar, who would never stoop 
to scoff at the humblest of us. It might have been 
thought that his shining gifts were wasted in a small 
country college, where not one in fifty of his pupils could 
follow him into the enchanted lands of the imagination 
where he was fancy free. But it was not so. One may 
meet man after man, old pupils of his, who have gone on 
into the homely drudging rounds of business, the law, 
journalism—men whose faces will light up with affection 
and remembrance when Doctor Gummere’s name is 
mentioned. We may have forgotten much of our Chau¬ 
cer, our Milton, our Ballads—though I am sure we have 
none of us forgotten the deep and thrilling vivacity of his 
voice reciting: 

O where hae ye been, Lord Randal, my son? 

O where hae ye been, my handsome young man? 

I hae been to the wild wood; mither, make my bed soon, 

For fm weary wf hunting and fain wad lie doun. 

But what we learned from him lay in the very charm of 
his personality. It was a spell that no one in his classroom 
could escape. It shone from his sparkling eye; it spoke in 
his irresistible humor; it moved in every line of that well¬ 
loved face, in his characteristic gesture of leaning forward 
and tilting his head a little to one side as he listened, 
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patiently, to whatever juvenile surmises we stammered to 
express. It was the true learning of which his favorite 
Sir Philip Sidney said: 

This purifying of wit, this enriching of memory, enabling of 
judgment, and enlarging of conceit, which commonly we call 
learning, under what name soever it come forth or to what im¬ 
mediate end soever it be directed, the final end is to lead and 
draw us to as high a perfection as our degenerate souls, made 
worse by their clay lodgings, can be capable of. 

Indeed, just to listen to him was a purifying of wif, an 
enriching of memory, an enabling of judgment, an enlarg¬ 
ing of imagination. He gave us “so sweet a prospect 
into the way as will entice any man to enter into it.” 

He moved among all human contacts with unerring 
grace. He was never the teacher, always the comrade. 
f It was his way to pretend that we knew far more than 
j we did; so with perfect courtesy and gravity, he would 
ask our opinion on some matter of which we knew next 
1 to nothing; and we knew it was only his exquisiteness of 
i good manners that impelled the habit; and we knew he 
knew the laughableness of it; yet we adored him for it. 
He always suited his strength to our weakness; would tell 
us things almost with an air of apology for seeming to 
know more than we; pretending that we doubtless had 
known it all along, but it had just slipped our memory. 
Marvelously he set us on our secret honor to do justice to 
this rare courtesy. To fail him in some task he had set 
became, in our boyish minds, the one thing most abhor¬ 
rent in dealing with such a man—a discourtesy. He was a 
man of the rarest and most delicate breeding, the finest 
and truest gentleman we had known. Had he been noth¬ 
ing else, how much we would have learned from that 
alone. 
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What a range, what a grasp, there was in his glowing, 
various mind! How open it was on all sides, how it 
teemed with interests, how different from the scholar of 
silly traditional belief! We used to believe that he could 
have taught us history, science, economics, philosophy— 
almost anything; and so indeed he did. He taught us to 
go adventuring among masterpieces on our own account, 
which is the most any teacher can do. Luckiest of all 
were those who, on one pretext or another, found their 
way to his fireside of an evening. To sit entranced, smok¬ 
ing one of his cigars , 1 to hear him talk of Stevenson, ; 
Meredith, or Hardy—(his favorites among the moderns) ' 
to marvel anew at the infinite scope and vivacity of his 
learning—this was to live on the very doorsill of enchant¬ 
ment. Homeward we would go, crunching across the 
snow to where Barclay crowns the slope with her evening 
blaze of lights, one glimpse nearer some realization of the 
magical colors and tissues of the human mind, the rich 
perplexity and many-sided glamour of life. . . . 

Gropingly we turn to little pictures in memory. We 
see him crossing Cope Field in the green and gold of spring 
mornings, on his way to class. We see him sitting on the 
veranda steps of his home on sunny afternoons, full of gay 
and eager talk on a thousand diverse topics. He little 
(knew, I think, how we hung upon his words. I can think j 
of no more genuine tribute than this: that in my own 
class—which was a notoriously cynical and scoffish band 
of young sophisters—when any question of religious doubt 
or dogma arose for discussion among some midnight group, 
some one was sure to say, “I wish I knew what Doctor 
Gummere thought about it!” We felt instinctively that 

! It was characteristic of him that he usually smoked Robin Hood , that ad¬ 
mirable five-cent cigar, because the name, and the picture of an outlaw on the 
and, reminded him of the fourteenth century ballads he knew by heart. 
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what he thought would have been convincing enough for 
us. 

He was a truly great man. A greater man than we 
deserved, and there is a heavy burden upon us to justify 
the life that he gave to our little college. He has passed 
into the quiet and lovely tradition that surrounds and 
nourishes that place we all love so well. Little by little 
she grows, drawing strength and beauty from human lives 
around her, confirming herself in honor and remembrance. 
The teacher is justified by his scholars. Doctor Gummere 
might have gone elsewhere, surrounded by a greater and 
more ambitiously documented band of pupils. He whom 
we knew as the greatest man we had ever seen, moved 
little outside the world of learning. He gave himself to 
us, and we are the custodians of his memory. 

Every man who loved our vanished friend must know 
with what realization of shamed incapacity one lays down 
the tributary pen. He was so strong, so full of laughter 
and grace, so truly a man, his long vacation still seems a 
dream, and we feel that somewhere on the well-beloved 
campus we shall meet him and feel that friendly hand. In 
thinking of him I am always reminded of that fine old 
poem of Sir Henry Wotton, a teacher himself, the provost 
of Eton. 


THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE 

How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armor is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill! 

Whose passions not his masters are; 

Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Not tied unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath; 
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Who envies none that chance doth raise, 

Nor vice; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise; 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good; 

Who hath his life from rumors freed; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor ruin make oppressors great; 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend; 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall: 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 

Such was the Happy Man as Sir Henry vVotton de¬ 
scribed him. Such, I think, was the life of our friend. I 
think it must have been a happy life, for he gave so much 
happiness to others. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Why does Morley have so many anecdotes in “Ingo,” so 
few in “Francis Barton Gummere ,, P What is the method of 
development in the second essay? What takes the place of spe¬ 
cific instances? 

2. How would you compare the tone of the two essays? 

3. What is Morley’s opinion of his schoolmates? 

4. Does Morley succeed in making you feel that Gummere 
“was a truly great man”? 

5. Is the beginning of “Ingo” or of “Francis Barton Gum¬ 
mere” the more effective? the ending? 

6. Do you think Morley over-used compound sentences in 
these two essays ? What effect has he sought through their use ? 



THE COUNTRY CHURCH 1 

Washington Irving 

T here are few places more favorable to the study of 
character than an English country church. I was 
once passing a few weeks at the seat of a friend who 
resided in the vicinity of one, the appearance of which 
particularly struck my fancy. It was one of those rich 
morsels of quaint antiquity which give such a peculiar 
charm to English landscape. It stood in the midst of a 
country filled with ancient families, and contained within 
its cold and silent aisles the congregated dust of many 
noble generations. The interior walls were incrusted 
with monuments of every age and style. The light 
streamed through windows dimmed with armorial bear¬ 
ings, richly emblazoned in stained glass. In various parts 
of the church were tombs of knights and high-born 
dames, of gorgeous workmanship, with their effigies in 
colored marble. On every side the eye was struck with 
some instance of aspiring mortality; some haughty me¬ 
morial which human pride had erected over its kindred 
dust, in this temple of the most humble of all religions. 

The congregation was composed of the neighboring 
people of rank, who sat in pews sumptuously lined and 
cushioned, furnished with richly gilded prayer-books, and 
decorated with their arms upon the pew doors; of the 
villagers and peasantry, who filled the back seats and a 
small gallery beside the organ; and of the poor of the 
parish, who were ranged on benches in the aisles. 

t J From The Sketch Book . 
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The service was performed by a snuffling well-fed vicar, 
who had a snug dwelling near the church. He was a 
privileged guest at all the tables of the neighborhood, and 
had been the keenest fox-hunter in the country until age 
and good living had disabled him from doing anything 
more than ride to see the hounds throw off, and make one 
at the hunting dinner. 

Under the ministry of such a pastor, I found it im¬ 
possible to get into the train of thought suitable to the 
time and place: so, having like many other feeble Chris¬ 
tians compromised with my conscience by laying the sin 
of my own delinquency at another person’s threshold, I.... 
occupied myself by making observations on my neigh¬ 
bors. 

I was as yet a stranger in England, and curious to notice 
the manners of its fashionable classes. I found, as usual, 
that there was the least pretension where there was the 
most acknowledged title to respect. I was particularly 
struck, for instance, with the family of a nobleman of 
high rank, consisting of several sons and daughters. 
Nothing could be more simple and unassuming than their 
appearance. They generally came to church in the plain¬ 
est equipage, and often on foot. The young ladies would 
stop and converse in the kindest manner with the peasan¬ 
try, caress the children, and listen to the stories of the 
humble cottagers. Their countenances were open and 
beautifully fair, with an expression of high refinement, but 
at the same time a frank cheerfulness and an engaging 
affability. Their brothers were tall, and elegantly formed. 
They were dressed fashionably, but simply; with strict 
neatness and propriety, but without any mannerism or 
foppishness. Their whole demeanor was easy and nat¬ 
ural, with that lofty grace and noble frankness which 
bespeak freeborn souls that have never been checked in 
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their growth by feelings of inferiority. There is a health¬ 
ful hardiness about real dignity that never dreads con¬ 
tact and communion with others, however humble. It is 
only spurious pride that is morbid and sensitive, and 
shrinks from every touch. I was pleased to Sjee the 
manner in which they would converse with the peasantry 
about those rural concerns and field-sports in which the 
gentlemen of this country so much delight. In these 
conversations there was neither haughtiness on the one 
part nor servility on the other; and you were only re¬ 
minded of the difference of rank by the habitual respect 
of the peasant. 

In contrast to these was the family of a wealthy citizen, 
who had amassed a vast fortune; and, having purchased 
the estate and mansion of a ruined nobleman in the 
neighborhood, was endeavoring to assume all the style 
and dignity of an hereditary lord of the soil. The family 
always came to church en prince. They were rolled 
majestically along in a carriage emblazoned with arms. 
The crest glittered in silver radiance from every part of 
the harness where a crest could possibly be placed. A fat 
coachman in a three-cornered hat richly laced, and a 
flaxen wig curling close round his rosy face, was seated 
on the box, with a sleek Danish dog beside him. Two 
footmen in gorgeous liveries, with huge bouquets and 
gold-headed canes, lolled behind. The carriage rose and 
sunk on its long springs with peculiar stateliness of motion. 
The very horses champed their bits, arched their necks, 
and glanced their eyes more proudly than common 
horses; either because they had caught a little of the family 
feeling, or were reined up more tightly than ordinary. 

I could not but admire the style with which this splendid 
pageant was brought up to the gate of the churchyard. 
There w as a vast effect produced at the turning of an angle 
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of the wall,—a great smacking of the whip, straining and 
scrambling of horses, glistening of harness, and flashing of 
wheels through gravel. This was the moment of triumph 
and vainglory to the coachman. The horses were urged 
and checked until they were fretted into a foam. They 
threw out their feet in a prancing trot, dashing about 
pebbles at every step. The crowd of villagers sauntering 
quietly to church, opened precipitately to the right and 
left, gaping in vacant admiration. On reaching the gate, 
the horses were pulled up with a suddenness that pro¬ 
duced an immediate stop, and almost threw them on their 
haunches. 

There was an extraordinary hurry of the footman to 
alight, pull down the steps, and prepare everything for the 
descent on earth of this august family. The old citizen 
first emerged his round red face from out the door, looking 
about him with the pompous air of a man accustomed to 
rule on ’Change, and shake the Stock Market with a nod. 
His consort, a fine, fleshy, comfortable dame, followed 
him. There seemed, I must confess, but little pride in 
her composition. She was the picture of broad, honest, 
vulgar enjoyment. The world went well with her, and she 
liked the world. She had fine clothes, a fine house, a fine 
carriage, fine children, everything was fine about her; it 
was nothing but driving about and visiting and feasting. 
Life was to her a perpetual revel; it was one long Lord 
Mayor’s Day. 

Two daughters succeeded to this goodly couple. They 
certainly were handsome; but had a supercilious air that 
chilled admiration, and disposed the spectator to be 
critical. They were ultra-fashionable in dress; and, 
though no one could deny the richness of their decorations, 
yet their appropriateness might be questioned amidst the 
simplicity of a country church. They descended loftily 
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from the carriage, and moved up the line of peasantry with 
a step that seemed dainty of the soil it trod on. They cast 
an excursive glance around, that passed coldly over the 
burly faces of the peasantry, until they met the eyes of the 
nobleman’s family, when their countenances immediately 
brightened into smiles, and they made the most profound 
and elegant courtesies, which were returned in a manner 
that showed they were but slight acquaintances. 

I must not forget the two sons of this aspiring citizen, 
who came to church in a dashing curricle, with outriders. 
They were arrayed in the extremity of the mode, with all 
that pedantry of dress which marks the man of question¬ 
able pretensions to style. They kept entirely by them¬ 
selves, eyeing every one askance that came near them as if 
measuring his claims to respectability; yet they were with¬ 
out conversation, except the exchange of an occasional 
cant phrase. They even moved artificially; for their 
bodies in compliance with the caprice of the day had been 
disciplined into the absence of all ease and freedom. Art 
had done everything to accomplish them as men of fash¬ 
ion, but nature had denied them the nameless grace. 
They were vulgarly shaped, like men formed for the 
common purposes of life, and had that air of supercilious 
assumption which is never seen in the true gentleman. 

I have been rather minute in drawing the pictures of 
these two families, because I considered them specimens of 
what is often to be met with in this country—the unpre¬ 
tending great and the arrogant little. I have no respect 
for titled rank, unless it be accompanied with true nobility 
of soul, but I have remarked in all countries where artificial 
distinctions exist, that the very highest classes are always 
the most courteous and unassuming. Those who are well 
assured of their own standing are least apt to trespass on 
that of others; whereas nothing is so offensive as the 
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aspirings of vulgarity, which thinks to elevate itself by 
humiliating its neighbor. 

As I have brought these families into contrast, I must 
notice their behavior in church. That of the nobleman’s 
family was quiet, serious, and attentive. Not that they 
appeared to have any fervor of devotion, but rather a 
respect for sacred things and sacred places, inseparable 
from good breeding. The others, on the contrary, were in 
perpetual flutter and whisper; they betrayed a continual 
consciousness of finery and a sorry ambition of being the 
wonders of a rural congregation. 

The old gentleman was the only one really attentive to 
the service. He took the whole burden of family devotion 
upon himself, standing bolt upright, and uttering the 
responses with a loud voice that might be heard all over 
the church. It was evident that he was one of those 
thorough church and king men who connect the idea of 
devotion and loyalty; who consider the Deity, somehow or 
other, of the government party, and religion “a very ex¬ 
cellent sort of thing that ought to be countenanced and 
kept up.” 

When he joined so loudly in the service, it seemed more 
by way of example to the lower orders, to show them that 
though so great and wealthy he was not above being reli¬ 
gious; as I have seen a turtle-fed alderman swallow publicly 
a basin of charity soup, smacking his lips at every mouth¬ 
ful, and pronouncing it “excellent food for the poor.” 

When the service was at an end, I was curious to witness 
the several exits of my groups. The young noblemen and 
their sisters, as the day was fine, preferred strolling home 
across the fields, chatting with the country people as they 
went. The others departed as they came, in grand 
parade. Again were the equipages wheeled up to the 
gate. There was again the smacking of whips, the clat- 
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tering of hoofs, and the glittering of harness. The horses 
started off almost at a bound; the villagers again hurried 
to right and left; the wheels threw up a cloud of dust; and 
the aspiring family was rapt out of sight in a whirlwind. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Is this essay well named? What, obviously, was Irving’s 
real purpose? Suggest one or two titles that might better fit 
the content. 

2. Does the opening sentence serve as a topic sentence for the 
first paragraph? Would it serve better as a topic sentence for 
the second paragraph? What would you suggest as a topic 
sentence for the first? 

3. Has the third paragraph any bearing upon the main pur¬ 
pose of the essay? 

4. The first three paragraphs are paragraphs of general de¬ 
scription without reference to any point of time. Where does 
Irving introduce a specific occasion—that is, a particular day? 
Should Irving have written (in the fourth paragraph), “I gener¬ 
ally found,” and, “/ would occupy myself”? 

5. Has Irving been consistent in his point of view? What 
point of view has he assumed in the fourth paragraph? What 
does he describe in the following paragraphs? 

6. Is there any good reason to explain why Irving gives so 
much more space to the “wealthy citizen” and his family than 
to the nobleman’s family? Compare the methods of charac¬ 
terizing the two families. 

7. What is the topic sentence of the sixth paragraph? What, 
method did Irving use to develop this topic sentence? 

8. Can you find a single sentence that seems to sum up the 
thought of the whole essay? 

9. Defend each of the tollowing statements. Be specific in 
reference. 

(a) Irving was a friendly satirist. 

(b) Irving had a sense of humor. 



THE ANGLER 1 

Washington Irving 

This day dame Nature seem’d in love, 

The lusty sap began to move, 

Fresh juice did stir th’ embracing vines 
And birds had drawn their valentines. 

The jealous trout that low did lie, 

Rose at a well-dissembled flie. 

There stood my friend, with patient skill, 

Attending of his trembling quill. 

—Sir H. Wotton 

I t is said that many an unlucky urchin is induced to 
run away from his family and betake himself to a sea¬ 
faring life from reading the history of Robinson Crusoe; 
and I suspect that, in like manner, many of those worthy 
gentlemen who are given to haunt the sides of pastoral 
streams with angle rods in hand may trace the origin of 
their passion to the seductive pages of honest Izaak 
Walton. I recollect studying his Compleat Angler several 
years since, in company with a knot of friends in America, 
and moreover that we were all completely bitten with 
the angling mania. It was early in the year; but as soon 
as the weather was auspicious and that the spring began 
to melt into the verge of summer, we took rod in hand 
and sallied into the country, as stark mad as was ever 
Don Quixote from reading books of chivalry. ' 

One of our party had equalled the Don in the fullness 
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of his equipments, being attired cap-a-pie for the enter¬ 
prise. He wore a broad-skirted fustian coat perplexed 
with half a hundred pockets, a pair of stout shoes and 
leathern gaiters, a basket slung on one side for fish, a 
patent rod, a landing net, and a score of other incon¬ 
veniences only to be found in the true angler’s armory. 
Thus harnessed for the field, he was as great a matter of 
stare and wonderment among the country folk, who 
had never seen a regular angler, as was the steel-clad 
hero of La Mancha among the goatherds of the Sierra 
Morena. 

Our first essay was along a mountain brook among the 
highlands of the Hudson, a most unfortunate place for 
the execution of those piscatory tactics which had been 
invented along the velvet margins of quiet English rivu¬ 
lets. It was one of those wild streams that lavish among 
our romantic solitudes unheeded beauties enough to fill 
the sketch-book of a hunter of the picturesque. Some¬ 
times it would leap down rocky shelves, making small 
cascades over which the trees threw their broad balancing 
sprays, and long nameless weeds hung in fringes from 
the impending banks, dripping with diamond drops. 
Sometimes it would brawl and fret along a ravine in the 
matted shade of a forest, filling it with murmurs, and 
after this termagant career would steal forth into open 
day with the most placid demure face imaginable; as I 
have seen some pestilent shrew of a housewife, after 
filling her home with uproar and ill-humor, come dimpling 
out of doors, swimming and courtesying and smiling upon 
all the world. 

How smoothly would this vagrant brook glide at such 
times through some bosom of green meadow-land among 
the mountains, where the quiet was only interrupted by 
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the occasional tinkling of a bell from the lazy cattle 
among the clover, or the sound of a woodcutter’s axe 
from the neighboring forest. 

For my part, I was always a bungler at all kinds of 
sport that required either patience or adroitness, and had 
not angled above half an hour before I had completely 
“satisfied the sentiment” and convinced myself of the 
truth of Izaak Walton’s opinion, that angling is some¬ 
thing like poetry—a man must be born to it. I hooked 
myself instead of the fish, tangled my line in every tree, 
lost my bait, broke my rod, until I gave up the attempt 
in despair, and passed the day under the trees reading 
old Izaak, satisfied that it was his fascinating vein of 
honest simplicity and rural feeling that had bewitched 
me, and not the passion for angling. My companions, 
however, were more persevering in their delusion. I 
have them at this moment before my eyes, stealing along 
the border of the brook where it lay open to the day or 
was merely fringed by shrubs and bushes. I see the 
bittern rising with hollow scream as they break in upon 
his rarely invaded haunt, the kingfisher watching them 
suspiciously from his dry tree that overhangs the deep, 
black mill pond in the gorge of the hills, the tortoise letting 
himself slip sideways from off the stone or log on which 
he is sunning himself, and the panic-struck frog plumping 
in headlong as they approach, and spreading an alarm 
throughout the watery world around. 

I recollect also that after toiling and watching and 
creeping about for the greater part of a day with scarcely 
any success, in spite of all our admirable apparatus, a 
lubberly country urchin came down from the hills with 
a rod made from a branch of a tree, a few yards of twine, 
and, as Heaven shall help me! I believe, a crooked pin 
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for a hook, baited with a vile earthworm, and in half an 
hour caught more fish than we had nibbles throughout 
the day! 

But above all I recollect the “good, honest, wholesome, 
hungry” repast which we made under a beech tree, just 
by a spring of pure, sweet water that stole out of the side 
of a hill; and how, when it was over, one of the party 
read old Izaak Walton’s scene with the milk-maid, while 
I lay on the grass and built castles in a bright pile of 
clouds until I fell asleep. All this may appear like mere 
egotism, yet I cannot refrain from uttering these recollec¬ 
tions which are passing like a strain of music over my 
mind and have been called up by an agreeable scene which 
I witnessed not long since. 

In a morning’s stroll along the banks of the Alun, a 
beautiful little stream which flows down from the Welsh 
hills and throws itself into the Dee, my attention was 
attracted to a group seated on the margin. On approach¬ 
ing I found it to consist of a veteran angler and two rustic 
disciples. The former was an old fellow with a wooden 
leg, with clothes very much but very carefully patched, 
betokening poverty honestly come by and decently main¬ 
tained. His face bore the marks of former storms but 
present fair weather, its furrows had been worn into an 
habitual smile, his iron-gray locks hung about his ears, 
and he had altogether the good-humored air of a con¬ 
stitutional philosopher who was disposed to take the 
world as it went. One of his companions was a ragged 
wight with the skulking look of an arrant poacher, and 
I’ll warrant could find his way to any gentleman’s fish 
pond in the neighborhood in the darkest night. The 
other was a tall, awkward country lad, with a lounging 
gait, and apparently somewhat a rustic beau. The old 
man was busy in examining the maw of a trout which he 
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had just killed to discover by its contents what insects 
were seasonable for bait, and was lecturing on the subject 
to his companions, who appeared to listen with infinite 
deference. I have a kind feeling towarc^ all “brothers 
of the angle” ever since I read Izaak Walton. They are 
men, he affirms, of a “mild, sweet, and peaceable spirit,” 
and my esteem for them has increased since I met with an 
old Tretyse of Fishing with the Angle , in which are set 
forth many of the maxims of their inoffensive fraternity. 
“Take good hede,” sayeth this honest little tretyse, 
“that in going about your disportes ye open no man’s 
gates but that ye shet them again. Also ye shall not use 
this forsayd crafti disport for no covetousness to the en- 
creasing and sparing of your money only, but princi¬ 
pally for your solace, and to cause the helth of your body 
and specyally of your soule.” 

I thought that I could perceive in the veteran angler 
before me an exemplification of what I had read, and 
there was a cheerful contentedness in his looks that quite 
drew me towards, him. I could not but remark the gal¬ 
lant manner in which he stumped from one part of the 
brook to another, waving his rod in the air to keep the 
line from dragging on the ground or catching among 
the bushes, and the adroitness with which he would 
throw his fly to any particular place, sometimes skim¬ 
ming it lightly along a little rapid, sometimes casting it 
into one of those dark holes made by a twisted root or 
overhanging bank in which the large trout are apt to lurk. 
In the meanwhile he was giving instructions to his two 
disciples, showing them the manner in which they should 
handle their rods, fix their flies, and play them along 
the surface of the stream. The scene brought to my 
mind the instructions of the sage Piscator to his scholar. 
The country round was of that pastoral kind which 
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Walton is fond of describing. It was a part of the great 
plain of Cheshire, close by the beautiful vale of Gessford, 
and just where the inferior Welsh hills begin to swell 
up from among fresh-smelling meadows. The day, too, 
like that recorded in his work, was mild and sunshiny, 
with now and then a soft-dropping shower that sowed 
the whole earth with diamonds. 

I soon fell into conversation with the old angler, and 
was so much entertained that, under the pretext of re¬ 
ceiving instructions in his art, I kept company with him 
almost the whole day, wandering along the banks of 
the stream and listening to his talk. He was very com¬ 
municative, having all the easy garrulity of cheerful old 
age, and I fancy was a little flattered by having an op¬ 
portunity of displaying his piscatory lore; for who does 
not like now and then to play the sage? 

He had been much of a rambler in his day, and had 
passed some years of his youth in America, particularly 
in Savannah, where he had entered into trade and had 
been ruined by the indiscretion of a partner. He had 
afterwards experienced many ups and downs in life, until 
he got into the navy, where his leg was carried away by 
a cannon-ball at the Battle of Camperdown. This was 
the only stroke of real good fortune he had ever experi¬ 
enced, for it got him a pension, which, together with 
some small paternal property, brought him in a revenue 
of nearly forty pounds. On this he retired to his native 
village, where he lived quietly and independently, and 
devoted the remainder of his life to the “noble art of 
angling.” 

I found that he had read Izaak Walton attentively, 
and he seemed to have imbibed all his simple frankness 
and prevalent good-humor. Though he had been sorely 
buffeted about the world, he was satisfied that the world 
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in itself was good and beautiful. Though he had been 
as roughly used in different countries as a poor sheep 
that is fleeced by every hedge and thicket, yet he spoke 
of every nation with candor and kindness, appearing to 
look only on the good side of things; and, above all, he 
was almost the only man I had ever met with who had 
been an unfortunate adventurer in America and had 
honesty and magnanimity enough to take the fault to 
his own door, and not to curse the country. The lad 
that was receiving his instructions, I learnt, was the son 
and heir apparent of a fat old widow who kept the village 
inn, and of course a youth of some expectation, and much 
courted by the idle gentlemanlike personages of the 
place. In taking him under his care, therefore, the old 
man had probably an eye to a privileged corner in the 
taproom, and an occasional cup of cheerful ale free of 
expense. 

There is certainly something in angling (if we could 
forget, which anglers are apt to do, the cruelties and tor¬ 
tures inflicted on worms and insects) that tends to pro¬ 
duce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity of mind. 
As the English are methodical even in their recreations, 
and are the most scientific of sportsmen, it has been re¬ 
duced among them to perfect rule and system. Indeed 
it is an amusement peculiarly adapted to the mild and 
highly cultivated scenery of England, where every rough¬ 
ness has been softened away from the landscape. It is 
delightful to saunter along those limpid streams which 
wander like veins of silver through the bosom of this 
beautiful country, leading one through a diversity of small 
home scenery; sometimes winding through ornamented 
grounds, sometimes brimming along through rich pastur¬ 
age, where the fresh green is mingled with sweet smelling 
flowers; sometimes venturing in sight of villages and 
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hamlets, and then running capriciously away into shady 
retirements. The sweetness and serenity of nature and 
the quiet watchfulness of the sport gradually bring on 
pleasant fits of musing, which are now and then agreeably 
interrupted by the song of a bird, the distant whistle of 
the peasant, or perhaps the vagary of some fish, leaping 
out of the still water and skimming transiently about its 
glassy surface. “When I would beget content,” says 
Izaak Walton, “and increase confidence in the power 
and wisdom and providence of Almighty God, I will walk 
the meadows by some gliding stream, and there contem¬ 
plate the lilies that take no care, and those very many 
other little living creatures that are not only created, but 
fed—man knows not how—by the goodness of the God 
of nature, and therefore trust in Him.” 

I cannot forbear to give another quotation from one 
of those ancient champions of angling, which breathes 
the same innocent and happy spirit: 

Let me live harmlessly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling-place, 

Where I may see my quill, or cork, down sink, 

With eager hit of pike, or bleak, or dace; 

And on the world and my Creator think: 

Whilst some men strive ill-gotten goods t’ embrace; 

And others spend their time in base excess 
Of wine, or worse, in war, or wantonness. 

Let them that will, these pastimes still pursue, 

And on such pleasing fancies feed their fill; 

So I the fields and meadows green may view, 

And daily by fresh rivers walk at will, 

Among the daisies and the violets blue, 

Red hyacinth and yellow daffodil. 

On parting with the old angler I inquired after his 
place of abode, and happening to be in, the neighborhood 
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of the village a few evenings afterwards, I had the curi¬ 
osity to seek him out. I found him living in a small 
cottage containing only one room, but a perfect curiosity 
in its method and arrangement. It was on the skirts 
of the village on a green bank, a little back from the 
road, with a small garden in front stocked with kitchen 
herbs and adorned with a few flowers. The whole front 
of the cottage was overrun with a honeysuckle. On the 
top was a ship for a weathercock. The interior was 
fitted up in a truly nautical style, his ideas of comfort 
and convenience having been acquired on the berth deck 
of a man-of-war. A hammock was slung from the ceil¬ 
ing, which in the daytime was lashed up so as to take 
but little room. From the center of the chamber hung 
a model of a ship of his own workmanship. Two or three 
chairs, a table, and a large sea chest formed the prin¬ 
cipal movables. About the wall were stuck up naval 
ballads, such as Admiral Hosier s Ghost , All in the Downs , 
and Tom Bowline , intermingled with pictures of sea 
fights, among which the battle of Camperdown held a 
distinguished place. The mantelpiece was decorated 
with sea shells, over which hung a quadrant flanked by 
two wood cuts of most bitter looking naval commanders. 
His implements for angling were carefully disposed on 
nails and hooks about the room. On a shelf was ar¬ 
ranged his library, containing a work on angling much 
worn, a Bible covered with canvas, an odd volume or 
two of voyages, a nautical almanac, and a book of songs. 

His family consisted of a large black cat with one eye, 
and a parrot which he had caught and tamed and edu¬ 
cated himself in the course of one of his voyages, and 
which uttered a variety of sea phrases with the hoarse 
brattling tone of a veteran boatswain. The establish¬ 
ment reminded me of that of the renowned Robinson 
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Crusoe. It was kept in neat order, everything being 
“stowed away” with the regularity of a ship of war; and 
he informed me that he scoured the deck every morning, 
and swept it between meals. 

I found him seated on a bench before the door, smoking 
his pipe in the soft evening sunshine. His cat was 
purring soberly on the threshold, and his parrot describing 
some strange evolutions in an iron ring that swung in the 
center of his cage. He had been angling all day, and 
gave me a history of his sport with as much minuteness 
as a general would talk over a campaign, being particu¬ 
larly animated in relating the manner in which he had 
taken a large trout, which had completely tasked all his 
skill and wariness, and which he had sent as a trophy to 
mine hostess of the inn. 

How comforting it is to see a cheerful and contented 
old age, and to behold a poor fellow like this, after being 
tempest-tossed through life, safely moored in a snug and 
quiet harbor in the evening of his days! His happiness, 
however, sprung from within himself, and was inde¬ 
pendent of external circumstances, for he had that in¬ 
exhaustible good-nature which is the most precious gift 
of Heaven, spreading itself like oil over the troubled sea 
of thought, and keeping the mind smooth and equable in 
the roughest weather. 

On inquiring further about him, I learned that he was 
a universal favorite in the village and the oracle of the 
taproom, where he delighted the rustics with his songs, 
and, like Sinbad, astonished them with his stories of 
strange lands and shipwrecks and sea fights. He was 
much noticed, too, by gentlemen sportsmen of the neigh¬ 
borhood, had taught several of them the art of angling, 
and was a privileged visitor to their kitchens. The whole 
tenor of his life was quiet and inoffensive, being prin- 
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cipally passed about the neighboring streams when the 
weather and season were favorable, and other times 
he employed himself at home preparing his fishing tackle 
for the next campaign, or manufacturing rods, nets, and 
flies for his patrons and pupils among the gentry. 

He was a regular attendant at church on Sundays, 
though he generally fell asleep during the sermon. He 
had made it his particular request that when he died he 
should be buried in a green spot which he could see from 
his seat in church, and which he had marked out ever 
since he was a boy, and had thought of when far from 
home on the raging sea in danger of being food for the 
fishes; it was the spot where his father and mother had 
been buried. 

I have done, for I fear that my reader is growing weary; 
but I could not refrain from drawing the picture of this 
worthy “brother of the angle, ,, who has m.de me more 
than ever in love with the theory, though I fear I shall 
never be adroit in the practice of his art; and I will con¬ 
clude this rambling sketch in the words of honest Izaak 
Walton, by craving the blessing of St. Peter’s master 
upon my reader, “and upon all that are true lovers of 
virtue, and dare trust in His providence, and be quiet, 
and go a angling.” 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Is the title of this essay well chosen ? If so, why has Irving 
written so much at length before he even introduces the Angler? 

2. How would you classify this essay—is it exposition, descrip¬ 
tion, or narrative? 

3. Does the author seem to have any definite purpose—to 
instruct, to point a moral, to present a philosophy of life, to in¬ 
fluence the reader’s thought, to entertain? 
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4. Do you enjoy Irving's leisurely style, or do you find your¬ 
self growing impatient, inclined to urge the author to “speed 
up”? 

5. If you do enjoy Irving's style, try to explain why you like 
it—noting particular qualities that distinguish his style from 
that employed by writers for current magazines. 

6. Explain the reference to Don Quixote at the beginning of 
“The Angler.” What is the meaning of cap-a-pie? Why is the 
word armory (second paragraph) more effective than equipment 
would have been? What does the word essay mean (third para¬ 
graph)? Explain its origin. 

7. Is Irving’s comparison of the mountain brook (third para¬ 
graph) with a shrew a good one ? What are the points of similar¬ 
ity? What is the name of this figure of speech? 

8. Reread the paragraph describing the Angler’s cottage. 
Suggest a topic sentence that will sum up the impression Irving 
wishes to create. List the details used to develop this topic. 

9. List the details and anecdotes given by Irving to describe 
the angler. List those used to give an impression of his charac¬ 
ter. Which list is the more extensive? the more varied? 

10. Is the tone of this essay in harmony with the purpose Irv¬ 
ing probably had in writing the essay? 



THE BABE 1 

Paul Gallico 


T here is, in all Christendom, no other figure quite 
like the great, ugly baseball player, christened George 
Herman Erhardt, who is now known as Babe Ruth; and 
there is no other nation on the face of the globe better 
fitted to harbor him, cultivate him, and for that matter, 
actually bring him into being, than these goofy United 
States of America. 

In France they might call him something like Le Gros 
Bebe —but, then, he never could exist in France, because 
the Gallic temperament is not suited to baseball. The 
Frenchman could never stomach a close decision around 
second or home plate without beating someone over the 
head with a gold-headed cane. In Germany, he would 
be known as Der Starke Ruth, and his tremendous and 
overweening personality would be resented or misunder¬ 
stood. In England, where nobody would ever call any¬ 
body Babe, he would probably be known unhumorously 
as Georgie Ruth. 

The rise, the existence, the being of Ruth is purely an 
American phenomenon, like those other phenomena— 
crooners, Andy Volstead, the Valentino funeral, million- 
dollar prize-fight purses, skyscrapers, peanuts, chewing 
gum, and the freedom of the press. Ruth’s nickname, 
“Babe,” is so much a part of our national consciousness 
that the strange message spelled out in letters six inches 
high across the top of any afternoon paper, “Babe Conks 

Reprinted from Vanity Fair, Copyrighted Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 
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No. 36” or “Bam Busts Two,” is not, as an English or 
French cryptologist might imagine, a code for “Come 
home, all is forgiven,” but a very simple presentation of 
the news that Ruth has hit his 36th home run, and that 
he has made two homers in one game. 

Americans called him Babe because he looks like any¬ 
thing else but and the sports writers re-nicknamed him 
the Bambino—also for no good reason, as there is no 
Italian in him—and then characteristically they short¬ 
ened it to Bam. 

The Sultan of Swat, the Colossus of Clout, the Behe¬ 
moth of Bust, the Bambino and the Slambino, all mean 
one and the same person, Ruth, a ball player owned by 
the New York Yankees, whose extraordinary co-ordina¬ 
tion of eye, brain, and muscle, coupled with an enormous 
frame and the most powerful wrists in the game, enable 
him to hit more home runs than any other man in the 
world. . . . 

Ruth is an American Porthos, a swashbuckler built 
on gigantic and heroic lines, a great athlete, a Golem-like 
monster, a huge, vital, vulgar fellow in whose bosom 
surge all the well-known elementary emotions and whose 
tear ducts lie close to the surface. He lives—ye gods, 
how he lives!—wholeheartedly, with complete gusto. He 
is one of the most completely alive men I have ever 
known. He loves to eat, to sleep, to royster and horse¬ 
play, to drink beer and play cards with companions, to 
play ball, to play golf, to swear and shout and laugh. 
Everything about him is big—his frame, his enormous 
head surmounted by blue-black curly hair, his great 
blob of a nose spattered generously over his face, his 
mouth and his hands—only his ankles are strangely slim 
like a woman’s. 

He talks in loud tones, he laughs uproariously, his voice 
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is a basso-profundo and rumbles forth from the caverns 
of his chest like Kilauea. His greeting to all is “ Hello 
kid,” and his conversation is ripe, rich, and bar-roomy. 
He talks like a sailor whose every third word is an oath 
and to whom oaths are so completely idioms of conversa¬ 
tion that they are no longer oaths. 

Ruth is a beloved figure and the greatest single attrac¬ 
tion in the entire world of sport. Dempsey simply isn't 
in it with him, a statement that will disturb the cult of 
Dempsey worshipers no end, but the fact is too patent 
to call for proof. In one baseball season, Ruth draws 
more people through the turnstiles of the ball-parks than 
Dempsey has drawn in his lifetime. The Yankees play 
steadily to fifteen and twenty thousand patrons a day 
during the week, and over Saturday and Sunday, against 
opponents high in the League standing, to crowds of 
sixty and seventy thousand. When Ruth is removed 
from the line-up for one reason or another, the crowds 
are cut in half. 

The Babe is the only man I have ever known as spec¬ 
tacular in failure as he is in success. His home run is a 
magnificent thing, a poem of rhythm and timing. The 
bat meets the ball with a distinctive and peculiar sound 
all of its own—veterans will say “There she goes,” just 
from the sound, and the ball, a diminishing speck, soars 
from the inclosures over the top tier of the farthest 
stands. A strike-out is just as impressive. Ruth is not 
constituted to do anything unimpressively. When he 
misses the ball, the force of his swing whirls him around 
until his legs are twisted like a German pretzel. Some¬ 
times he swings himself clear off his feet. Every miss is 
its own guarantee of honest effort. 

Nobody ever strikes the Babe out with his bat on his 
shoulder. He takes three healthies at the ball, andante 
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furioso , each one more vicious and murderous than the 
last. Each miss draws a delighted roar from the crowd, 
or rather a grand and public shudder at the might of 
this man, and sigh for what would have happened if 
he had connected. 

The effect of a home run upon an immediate cross 
section of any part of the audience is curious and in¬ 
explicable. The ball has fled the park. The Babe trots 
around the base paths with his arms close to his sides, 
taking little mincing steps on his small feet, and occasion¬ 
ally tipping the peak of his cap to acknowledge the roar 
of approbation and the patter of applauding hands. Look 
at your nearest neighbor. You find him acting in a 
manner that under any other circumstances would call 
for a spell at Bellevue under close observation. He is 
grinning from ear to ear, shaking his head from side to 
side, making strange noises, and thumping the nearest 
person to him on the back. He is acting like a man who 
has just been told by the nurse that it’s a boy. He looks 
into his neighbor’s face to make sure that there is equal 
appreciation registered thereon. He lights a fresh cigar 
and settles back in utter contentment. 

There are some men to whom has been given the faculty 
of living all of their lives in newsprint. They have a 
natural attraction for headlines. These are very apt to 
become our heroes. Sometimes, like Lindbergh or Tun- 
ney, they object to the hot spotlight we turn upon them 
night and day, upon their private lives, their ills, their 
triumphs, their personal and domestic problems, an il¬ 
lumination which does not even spare the obstetrical 
chamber. Then we are liable to be impatient with a 
modesty which we feel is obtuse and selfish, and which 
denies satisfaction to our besetting sin—curiosity—not 
minding our own business. 
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There has never been any complaint a^out Ruth’s 
modesty. The only walls he has ever known have been 
the parallel columns of the newspapers. Even his sins 
are public and certainly his expiations have been notably 
so. In 1925 at Asheville, North Carolina, he fell victim 
to the gluttony that has beset him for years—the glut¬ 
tony one is liable to find in a poor boy who has never had 
enough good things to eat and suddenly finds himself 
with money to eat all he wants. Now gluttony with Ruth 
is not your stuffy napkin-in-collar, bring-me-a-steak- 
smothered-in-pork-chops kind. The beginning of the 
tummyache that was felt around the world was engen¬ 
dered by a wayside collation consisting of nine or ten 
greasy railroad-station frankfurters mounted on papier- 
mache rolls, and washed down with some eight bottles 
of green, red, and yellow soda pop. Anyway, they shipped 
him up North on a stretcher, and the whole nation 
trembled with every turn of the wheels that brought 
him home. He was tucked into a cot in St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, in grave danger of relinquishing his hold upon 
his great, mortal body, and hung between life and death 
for many days—on Page One. Bulletins were issued 
from the sickroom. Little boys brought nosegays, or 
congregated outside the high walls of the hospital, and 
looked up at the window of the room wherein lay the 
stricken hero. The presses lay in wait with pages of 
obituaries, and editorials announced the impending ca¬ 
tastrophe as a national calamity. Even in England, the 
penny papers watched at his bedside. That is fame. He 
recovered, he convalesced, and the nation sent a great 
sigh of honest relief up into the ether. 

Back in 1922 Babe had a bad year. He was untract- 
able, he drank, he fought with Judge Landis, the high 
priest of baseball, he abused umpires, he committed the 
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gravest sin in baseball, that of chasing a fan up the stands. 
Also, he played poor baseball, although he had just signed 
a contract for five years at #52,000 a year, the largest 
salary ever paid a player up to that time. 

At the annual dinner of the Baseball Writers Asso¬ 
ciation, Ruth met Senator Jimmy Walker. The Senator 
was a baseball lover and an admirer of the Babe. He 
told Ruth that he owed it to the boys of the nation to 
behave himself. Later when Ruth was called upon to 
speak, he arose, gulped, and then with tears rolling down 
his enormous face he solemnly promised the kids of 
America that he would reform. He swore off drinking 
(in large quantities). He reformed. 

The scene, the speech, the promise, the great reforma¬ 
tion rang through the headlines. Here was a great and 
touching thing, usually seen only in the privacy of the 
parlor, where the prodigal son breaks down and promises 
that he will sin no more. Ruth became everybody’s 
son. Everybody forgave him. Everybody went out to 
the ball yard the following year to see how his repentant 
prodigal was making out. He made out very nicely, 
hammering out 41 home runs, increasing to 46 the fol¬ 
lowing year, then dropping to 25, due to his shortened 
playing year (the Great Tummyache), and then increas¬ 
ing his output again until in 1927 he had amassed the 
amazing total of 60. 

The man is a hero out of Horatio Alger or Burt L. 
Standish. He rose from Rags to Riches, Sink or Swim, 
Do or Die. He is the prototype of every hackneyed hero 
of juvenile (and adult) dollar literature come to life. The 
Alger books used to tell us that a poor boy could eventu¬ 
ally triumph over temptation and adversity and acquire 
wealth and position, but nobody ever knew of anyone 
who really did. 
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Ruth came from the slums of Baltimore. He was an 
orphan. He went to a reform school. At St. Mary’s 
Industrial School in Baltimore, he played baseball. He 
was a natural athlete. At the age of 20, Jack Dunn, the 
owner of the famous Baltimore Oiioles, took him out of 
the school on the tip of one of the brothers. Dunn sold 
Ruth to the Boston Red Sox where his rise to fame was 
almost instantaneous, curiously enough, as a pitcher and 
not as a great slugger and outfielder. 

Thereafter he began to amass folder after folder of 
news clippings, and photographs, the surest gauge of 
success. There are fourteen envelopes stuffed with clip¬ 
pings, and seven folders of pictures, seventeen inches deep 
in The New York Daily News Morgue alone. Run 
through these clippings and you will find no single item 
of his life omitted, no matter how trivial, from the ap¬ 
pearance of a boil on his neck to the mystery that en¬ 
shrouded the birth of his daughter by his first wife. (He 
claimed the child was born in February, whereas his wife 
declared it had happened in June.) Everything is there, 
his contract squabbles with his owner, his trials with 
speed cops and the demon rum, his every physical ail¬ 
ment from chipped ankles to flu, pneumonia, and tonsil 
snatching. You find him in the movies, on the stage, 
engaged in fights on the ball field, suspended by his 
manager, barnstorming against Landis’s orders and suffer¬ 
ing punishment therefor. You witness his grief at the 
grave of his first wife, his courtship and his marriage of 
his second, his yearly struggle with avoirdupois, his 
casual winter golf games, his lawsuits, his sentimental 
journeys to the bedsides of sick youngsters. 

The Babe has become a member of every family in the 
country that cares anything about Sport, and a great 
many that don’t. No one goes to see him play ball im- 
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personally. No one can look impersonally upon a public 
figure about which so much is known. British athletes 
are presented in the glossy print weeklies wearing blazers 
and smoking pipes, and that is that. The Frenchman 
makes a fuss over his athletic hero while he is on the scene, 
but promptly forgets him between games or matches. 
The Germans react coldly towards their own world’s 
heavyweight prizefight champion, Schmeling. A pro¬ 
fessional athlete relegating political and national news to 
page two in Europe is simply unthinkable. But snoopi¬ 
ness is a national disease with us. We are a nation of 
gossips and Walter Winchell is our prophet. Snoopiness, 
our unceasing thirst for information about people in the 
public eye, and the activity of our press in supplying 
this information have built up an orphan boy and a re¬ 
form school graduate to a high estate where he receives 
as large a salary as the President of the United States, 
and far more sustained publicity. It could only occur, 
we are told, in a democracy, hence we are a democratic 
nation. It is about the only remaining proof left to us. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. We can describe Irving s style by such adjectives as sedate, 
leisurely, literary; what adjectives describe Gallico’s style? 

2. Note that Gallico both introduces and concludes his essay 
by comparing the United States with France, Germany, and 
England with reference to their respective attitudes toward 
athletes. Does the author s emphasis upon American emo¬ 
tionalism detract at all from the praise given to “the Babe”? 

3- Has Gallico a double purpose in this essay? Is unity 
violated ? 

4. By what means does Gallico maintain the interest of the 
leader? Is it by restraint? By exaggeration? By an appeal 
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to popular interest? Can you think of a class o f readers who 
would not enjoy this essay? 

5. Write a paragraph of serious exposition in which you 
analyze the causes of “the Babe's” popularity. 

6. We might say that there are two pictures in the eleventh 
paragraph. What are they? Are they really separate pic¬ 
tures? Suggest a point of view that will give unity to the para¬ 
graph. Suggest a title for the paragraph. 

7. Is Gallico's descriptive material mainly specific or general? 
Justify your answer by a comparative listing of the material. 

8. Does Gallico present his material mainly by incident or by 
exposition ? 

9. Is Gallico primarily objective or subjective in presenting 
his material? 

10. Explain the rhetorical effect secured by using the dash. 
Make specific reference to Gallico’s essay. 



THE TRAMP 1 

David Grayson 

I have had a new and strange experience—droll in one 
way, grotesque in another, and when everything i^ said, 
tragic: at least an adventure. Harriet looks at me ac¬ 
cusingly, and I have had to preserve the air of one deeply 
contrite now for two days (no easy accomplishment for 
me!), even though in secret I have smiled and pondered. 

How our life has been warped by books! We are not 
contented with realities: we crave conclusions. With 
what ardor our minds respond to real events with liter¬ 
ary deductions. Upon a train of incidents, as uncon¬ 
nected as life itself, we are wont to clap a booky ending. 
An instinctive desire for completeness animates the human 
mind (a struggle to circumscribe the infinite). We would 
like to have life “turn out”—but it doesn’t—it doesn’t. 
Each event is the beginning of a whole new genealogy of 
events. In boyhood I remember asking after every story 
I heard: “What happened next?” for no conclusion ever 
quite satisfied me- even when the hero died in his own 
gore. I always knew there was something yet remaining 
to be told. The only sure conclusion we can reach is 
this: I.ife changes. And what is more enthralling to the 
human mind than this splendid, boundless, colored mu¬ 
tability!—life in the making? How strange it is, then, 
that we should be contented to take such small parts of 
it as we can grasp, and to say, “This is the true explana- 

' 'l'rom The Adventures of David^ Grayson. Reprinted by permission of the 
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tion.” By such devices we seek to bring infinite existence 
within our finite egoistic grasp. We solidify and define 
where solidification means loss of interest; and loss of 
interest, not years, is old age. 

So I have mused since my tramp came in for a moment 
out of the Mystery (as we all do) and went away again 
into the Mystery (in our way, too). 

There are strange things in this world! 

As I came around the corner I saw sitting there on 
my steps the very personification of Ruin, a tumble- 
down, dilapidated wreck of manhood. He gave one the 
impression of having been dropped where he sat, all in a 
heap. My first instinctive feeling was not one of recoil 
or even of hostility, but rather a sudden desire to pick 
him up and put him where he belonged, the instinct, I 
should say, of the normal man who hangs hia axe always 
on the same nail. When he saw me he gathered himself 
together with reluctance and stood fully revealed. It 
was a curious attitude of mingled effrontery and apology. 
“Hit me if you dare,” blustered his outward personality. 
“For God’s sake, don’t hit me,” cried the innate fear in 
his eyes. I stopped and looked at him sharply. His 
eyes dropped, his look slid away, so that I experienced 
a sense of shame, as though I had trampled upon him. 
A damp rag of humanity! I confess that my first im¬ 
pulse, and a strong one, was to kick him for the good 
of the human race. No man has a right to be like that. 

And then, quite suddenly, I had a great revulsion of feel¬ 
ing. What was I that I should judge without knowledge? 
Perhaps, after all, here was one bearing treasure. So I said: 

“You are the man I have been expecting.” 

He did not reply, only flashed his eyes up at me, wherein 
fear deepened. 
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“I have been saving up a coat for you,” I said, “and 
a pair of shoes. They are not much worn,” I said, “but 
a little too small for me. I think they will fit you.” 

He looked at me again, not sharply, but with a sort 
of weak cunning. So far he had not said a word. 

“I think our supper is nearly ready,” I said: “let us 
g° in.” 

“No, mister,” he mumbled, “a bite out here—no, 
mister”—and then, as though the sound of his own 
voice inspired him, he grew declamatory. 

“I'm a respectable man, mister, plumber by trade, 
but-” 

“But,” I interrupted, “you can't get any work, you’re 
cold, and you haven’t had anything to eat for two days, 
so you are walking out here in the country where we 
farmers have no plumbing to do. At home you have a 
starving wife and three small children-” 

“Six, mister-” 

“Well, six-And now we will go in to supper.” 

I led him into the entry way and poured for him a 
big basin of hot water. As I stepped out again with a 
comb he was slinking toward the doorway. 

“Here,” I said, “is a comb; we are having supper now 
in a few minutes.” 

I wish I could picture Harriet’s face when I brought 
him into her immaculate kitchen. But I gave her a look, 
one of the commanding sort that I can put on in times 
of great emergency, and she silently laid another place 
at the table. 

When I came to look at our Ruin by the full lamp¬ 
light I was surprised to see what a change a little warm 
water and a comb had wrought in him. He came to the 
table uncertain, blinking, apologetic. His forehead, I 
saw, was really impressive—high, narrow, and thin- 
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skinned. His face gave one somehow the impression 
of a carving once full of significant lines, now blurred 
and worn as though Time, having first marked it with 
the lines of character, had grown discouraged and brushed 
the hand of forgetfulness over her work. He had pecu¬ 
liar thin, silky hair of no particular color, with a certain 
almost childish pathetic waviness around the ears and 
at the back of the neck. Something, after all, about the 
man aroused one’s compassion. 

I don’t know that he looked dissipated, and surely he 
was not as dirty as I had at first supposed. Something 
remained that suggested a care for himself in the past. 
It was not dissipation, I decided; it was rather an in¬ 
definable looseness and weakness, that gave one alter¬ 
nately the feeling I had first experienced, that of anger, 
succeeded by the compassion that one feels for a child. 
To Harriet, when she had once seen him, he was all child, 
and she all compassion. 

We disturbed him with no questions. Harriet’s fun¬ 
damental quality is homeliness, comfortableness. Her 
tea-kettle seems always singing; an indefinable tabbiness, 
as of feather cushions, lurks in her dining-room, a right 
warmth of table and chairs, indescribably comfortable 
at the end of a chilly day. A busy good-smelling steam 
arises from all her dishes at once, and the light in the 
middle of the table is of a redness that enthralls the 
human soul. As for Harriet herself, she is the personi¬ 
fication of comfort, airy, clean, warm, inexpressibly 
wholesome. And never in the world is she so engaging as 
when she ministers to a man’s hunger. Truthfully, some¬ 
times, when she comes to me out of the dimmer light of 
the kitchen to the radiance of the table with a plate of 
muffins, it is as though she and the muffins were a part of 
each other, and that she is really offering some of herself. 
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And down in my heart I know she is doing just that! 

Well, it was wonderful to see our Ruin expand in the 
warmth of Harriet’s presence. He had been doubtful 
of me; of Harriet, I could see, he was absolutely sure. 
And how he did eat, saying nothing at all, while Harriet 
plied him with food and talked to me of the most disarm¬ 
ing commonplaces. I think it did her heart good to see 
the way he ate: as though he had had nothing before 
in days. As he buttered his muffin, not without some 
refinement, I could see that his hand was long, a curious, 
lean, ineffectual hand, with a curving little finger. With 
the drinking of the hot coffee color began to steal up into 
his face, and when Harriet brought out a quarter of pie 
saved over from our dinner and placed it before him— 
a fine brown pie with small hieroglyphics in the top from 
whence rose sugary bubbles—he seemed almost to escape 
himself. And Harriet fairly purred with hospitality. 

The more he ate the more of a man he became. His 
manners improved, his back straightened up, he ac¬ 
quired a not unimpressive poise of the head. Such is 
the miraculous power of hot muffins and pie! 

“As you came down,” I asked finally, “did you happen 
to see old man Masterson’s threshing machine?” 

“A big red one, with a yellow blow-off?” 

“That’s the one,” I said. 

“Well, it was just turning into a field about two miles 
above here,” he replied. 

“Big gray, banked barn?” I asked. 

“Yes, and a little unpainted house,” said our friend. 

“That’s Parsons’,” put in Harriet, with a mellow 
laugh. “I wonder if he ever will paint that house. He 
builds bigger barns every year and doesn’t touch the 
house. Poor Mrs. Parsons-” 

And so we talked of barns and threshing machines in 
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the way we farmers love to do and I lured our friend 
slowly into talking about himself. At first he was non¬ 
committal enough and what he said seemed curiously 
made to order; he used certain set phrases with which to 
explain simply what was not easy to explain--a device 
not uncommon to all of us. I was fearful of not getting 
within this outward armoring, but gradually as we talked 
and Harriet poured him a third cup of hot coffee he 
dropped into a more familiar tone. He told with some 
sprightliness of having seen threshings in Mexico, how 
the grain was beaten out with Hails in the patios, and 
afterwards thrown up in the wind to winnow out. 

“You must have seen a good deal of life,” remarked 
Harriet sympathetically. 

At this remark I saw one of our Ruin’s long hands draw 
up and clinch. He turned his head toward Harriet. His 
face was partly in the shadow, but there was something 
striking and strange in the way he looked at her, and a 
deepness in his voice when he spoke: 

“Too much! I’ve seen too much of life.” He threw 
out one arm and brought it back with a shudder. 

“You see what it has left me,” he said. “I am an ex¬ 
ample of too much life.” 

In response to Harriet’s melting compassion he had 
spoken with unfathomable bitterness. Suddenly he 
leaned forward toward me with a piercing gaze as though 
he would look into my soul. His face had changed com¬ 
pletely; from the loose and vacant mask of the early 
evening it had taken on the utmost tensity of emotion. 

“You do not know,” he said, “what it is to live too 
much and to be afraid.” 

“Live too much?” I asked. 

“Yes, live too much, that is what I do—and I am 
afraid.” 
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He paused a moment and then broke out in a higher 
key: 

“You think I am a tramp. Yes—you do. I know— 
a worthless fellow, lying, begging, stealing when he can’t 
beg. You have taken me in and fed me. You have said 
the first kind words I have heard, it seems to me, in years. 
I don’t know who you are. I shall never see you again.” 

I cannot well describe the intensity of the passion 
with which he spoke, his face shaking with emotion, his 
hands trembling. 

“Oh, yes,” I said easily, “we are comfortable people 
here—and it is a good place to live.” 

“No, no,” he returned. “I know, I’ve got my call-” 

Then leaning forward he said in a lower, even more in¬ 
tense voice—“I live everything beforehand.” 

I was startled by the look of his eyes: the abject terror 
of it: and I thought to myself, “The man is not right 
in his mind.” And yet I longed to know of the life within 
this strange husk of manhood. 

“I know,” he said, as if reading my thought, “you 
think”—and he tapped his forehead with one finger— 
“but I’m not. I’m as sane as you are.” 

It was a strange story he told. It seems almost un¬ 
believable to me as I set it down here, until I reflect how 
little any one of us knows of the deep life within his near¬ 
est neighbor—what stories there are, what tragedies 
enacted under a calm exterior! What a drama there 
may be in this commonplace man buying ten pounds of 
sugar at the grocery store, or this other one driving his 
two old horses in the town road! We do not know. 
And how rarely are the men of inner adventure articu¬ 
late! Therefore I treasure the curious story the tramp 
told me. I do not question its truth. It came as all 
truth does, through a clouded and unclean medium: and 
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any judgment of the story itself must be based upon a 
knowledge of the personal equation of the Ruin who told it. 

“I am no tramp/’ he said; “in reality, I am no tramp. 

I began as well as anyone- It doesn’t matter now, 

only I won’t have any of the sympathy that people give 
to the man who has seen better days. I hate sentiment. 
I hate it -” 

I cannot attempt to set down the story in his own 
words. It was broken with exclamations and involved 
with wandering sophistries and diatribes of self-blame. 
His mind had trampled upon itself in throes of intro¬ 
spection until it was often difficult to say which way 
the paths of the narrative really led. He had thought so 
much and acted so little that he traveled in a veritable 
bog of indecision. And yet, withal, some ideas, by 
constant attrition, had acquired a really striking form. 
“I am afraid before life,” he said. “It makes me dizzy 
with thought.” 

At another time he said, “If I am a tramp at all, I 
am a mental tramp. I have an unanchored mind.” 

It seems that he came to a realization that there was 
something peculiar about him at a very early age. He 
said they would look at him and whisper to one another 
and that his sayings were much repeated, often in his 
hearing. He knew that he was considered an extraor¬ 
dinary child; they baited him with questions that they 
might laugh at his quaint replies. He said that as early 
as he could remember he used to plan situations so that 
he might say things that were strange and even shocking 
in a child. His father was a small professor in a small 
college—a “worm” he called him bitterly—“one of those 
worms that bores in books and finally dries up and blows 
off.” But his mother—he said she was an angel. I 
recall his exact expression about her eyes that “when she 
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looked at one it made him better.” He spoke of her 
with a softening of the voice, looking often at Harriet. 
He talked a good deal about his mother, trying to account 
for himself through her. She was not strong, he said, 
and very sensitive to the contact of either friends or 
enemies evidently a nervous, high-strung woman. 

“You have known such people,” he said, “everything 
hurt her.” 

He said she “starved to death.” She starved for af¬ 
fection and understanding. 

One of the first things he recalled of his boyhood was 
his passionate love for his mother. 

“I can remember,” he said, “lying awake in my bed 
and thinking how I would love her and serve her—and I 
could see myself in all sorts of impossible places saving 
her from danger. When she came to my room to bid me 
good night, I imagined how I should look—for I have 
always been able to see myself doing things—when I 
threw my arms around her neck to kiss her.” 

Here he reached a strange part of his story. I had been 
watching Harriet out of the corner of my eye. At first 
her face was tearful with compassion, but as the Ruin 
proceeded it became a study in wonder and finally in 
outright alarm. He said that when his mother came in 
to bid him good night he saw himself so plainly before¬ 
hand (“more vividly than I see you at this moment”) 
and felt his emotion so keenly that when his mother 
actually stooped to kiss him, somehow he could not re¬ 
spond. He could not throw his arms around her neck. 
He said he often lay quiet, in waiting, trembling all over 
until she had gone, not only suffering himself but pitying 
her, because he understood how she must feel. Then 
he would follow her, he said, in imagination through the 
long hall, seeing himself stealing behind her, just touching 
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her hand, wistfully hoping that she might turn to him 
again—and yet fearing. He said no one knew the agonies 
he suffered at seeing his mother’s disappointment over 
his apparent coldness and unresponsiveness. 

“I think,” he said, “it hastened her death.” 

He would not go to the funeral; he did not dare, he 
said. He cried and fought when they came to take 
him away, and when the house was silent he ran up to 
her room and buried his head in her pillows and ran in 
swift imagination to her funeral. He said he could see 
himself in the country road, hurrying in the cold rain 
—for it seemed raining—he said he could actually feel 
the stones and ruts, although he could not tell how it was 
possible that he should have seen himself at a distance 
and felt in his own feet the stones of the road. He said 
he saw the box taken from the wagon —saw it—and that 
he heard the sound of the clods thrown in, and it made 
him shriek until they came running and held him. 

As he grew older he said he came to live everything 
beforehand, and that the event as imagined was so far 
more vivid and affecting that he had no heart for the 
reality itself. 

“It seems strange to you,” he said, “but I am telling 
you exactly what my experience was.” 

It was curious, he said, when his father told him he 
must not do a thing, how he went on and imagined in 
how many different ways he could do it—and how, 
afterward, he imagined he was punished by that “worm,” 
his father, whom he seemed to hate bitterly. Of those 
early days, in which he suffered acutely—in idleness, ap¬ 
parently—and perhaps that was one of the causes of 
his disorder—he told us at length, but many of the 
incidents were so evidently worn by the constant han¬ 
dling of his mind that they gave no clear impression. 
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Finally, he ran away from home, he said. At first 
he found that a wholly new place and new people took 
him out of himself (“surprised me,” he said, so that I 
could not live everything beforehand”). Thus he fled. 
The slang he used, “chased himself all over the country,” 
seemed peculiarly expressive. He had been in foreign 
countries; he had herded sheep in Australia (so he said), 
and certainly from his knowledge of the country he had 
wandered with the gam boleros of South America; he had 
gone for gold to Alaska, and worked in the lumber camps 
of the Pacific Northwest. But he could not escape, he 
said. In a short time he was no longer “surprised.” 
His account of his travels, while fragmentary, had a pe¬ 
culiar vividness. He saw what he described, and he saw 
it so plainly that his mind ran off into curious details 
that made his words strike sometimes like flashes of light¬ 
ning. A strange and wonderful mind—uncontrolled. 
How that man needed the discipline of common work! 

I have rarely listened to a story with such rapt in¬ 
terest. It was not only what he said, nor how he said 
it, but how he let me see the strange workings of his 
mind. It was continuously a story of a story. When 
his voice finally died down I drew a long breath and was 
astonished to perceive that it was nearly midnight— 
and Harriet speechless with her emotions. For a mo¬ 
ment he sat quiet and then burst out: 

“I cannot get away: I cannot escape,” and the veri¬ 
table look of some trapped creature came into his eyes, 
fear so abject that I reached over and laid my hand on 
his arm. 

“triend,” I said, “stop here. We have a good coun¬ 
try. V ou have traveled far enough. I know from ex¬ 
perience what a cornfield will do for a man.” 

“I have lived all sorts of life,” he continued as if he 
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had not heard a word I said, “and I have lived it all twice, 
and I am afraid.” 

“Face it,” I said, gripping his arm, longing for some 
power to “blow grit into him.” 

“Face it!” he exclaimed, “don’t you suppose I have 
tried. If I could do a thing—anything—a few times 
without thinking —once would be enough—I might be all 
right. I should be all right.” 

He brought his fist down on the table, and there was 
a note of resolution in his voice. I moved my chair 
nearer to him, feeling as though I were saving an im¬ 
mortal soul from destruction. I told him of our life, 
how the quiet and the work of it would solve his problems. 
I sketched with enthusiasm my own experience and I 
planned swiftly how he could live, absorbed in simple 
work—and in books. 

“Try it,” I said eagerly. 

“I will,” he said, rising from the table, and grasping 
my hand. “I’ll stay here.” 

I had a peculiar thrill of exultation, and triumph. I 
know how the priest must feel, having won a soul from 
torment! 

He was trembling with excitement and pale with 
emotion and weariness. One must begin the quiet life 
with rest. So I got him off to bed, first pouring him a 
bathtub of warm water. I laid out clean clothes by his 
bedside and took away his old ones, talking to him cheer¬ 
fully all the time about common things. When I finally 
left him and came downstairs I found Harriet standing 
with frightened eyes in the middle of the kitchen. 

“I’m afraid to have him sleep in this house,” she said. 

But I reassured her. “You do not understand,” I 
said. 

Owing to the excitement of the evening I spent a rest- 
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less night. Before daylight, while I was dreaming a 
strange dream of two men running, the one who pur¬ 
sued being the exact counterpart of the one who fled, I 
heard my name called aloud: 

“David, David!” 

I sprang out of bed. 

“The tramp has gone,” called Harriet, 
lie had not even slept in his bed. He had raised the 
window, dropped out on the ground and vanished. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. In what way is the general introduction connected with 
the characterization of the tramp? 

2. Why does Grayson use the words Ruin and Worm instead 
of proper names? 

3. What does Grayson gain in interest or in literary effect by 
presenting his descriptive material a little at a time throughout 
the essay? If centered in one place, would the whole effect be 
impaired ? 

4. What total impression do you get of the tramp? Write in 
your own words a characterization of him. 

5. What is the function of conversation in a narrative? Dis¬ 
cuss the point with reference to this selection. Does the conver¬ 
sation here advance the plot? Does it help in characterization? 

6. Study the paragraph which describes Harriet. What is 
the topic sentence ? By what means is her character presented ? 

7. Study these phrases in their context: “a damp rag of 
humanity,” “plied him with food,” “purred with hospitality,” 
“told with some sprightliness.” Why is this wording effective? 
Pick out some trite phrases that are not so effective. 

8. What is the effect of Grayson’s frequent use of parentheti¬ 
cal material, as indicated by parenthesis marks and dashes? 

9. Was the climax of the story a surprise to you? Could you 
label this a “surprise-ending” story? 



QUEEN ELIZABETH 1 

John Richard Green 

E ngland’s one hope lay in the character of her Queen. 

Elizabeth was now in her twenty-fifth year. Per¬ 
sonally she had more than her mother’s beauty; her figure 
was commanding, her face long but queenly and intelli¬ 
gent, her eyes quick and fine. She had grown up amidst 
the liberal culture of Henry’s court a bold horse-woman, 
a good shot, a graceful dancer, a skilled musician, and an 
accomplished scholar. She studied every morning the 
Greek Testament, and followed this by the tragedies of 
Sophocles or orations of Demosthenes, and could “rub up 
her rusty Greek” at need to bandy pedantry with a vice- 
chancellor. But she was far from being a mere pedant. 
The new literature which was springing up around her 
found constant welcome in her court. She spoke Italian 
and French as fluently as her mother-tongue. She was 
familiar with Ariosto and Tasso. Even amidst the 
affectation and love of anagrams and puerilities which 
sullied her later years, she listened with delight to the 
Faerie Queene, and found a smile for “Master Spenser” 
when he appeared in her presence. Her moral temper 
recalled in its strange contrasts the mixed blood within 
her veins. She was at once the daughter of Henry and 
of Anne Boteyn. From her father she inherited her frank 
and hearty address, her love of popularity and of free inter¬ 
course with the people, her dauntless courage and her 
amazing self-confidence. Her harsh, manlike voice, her 

l From A Short History of England . 
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impetuous will, her pride, her furious outbursts of anger 
came to her with her Tudor blood. She rated great 
nobles as if they were schoolboys; she met the insolence of 
Essex with a box on the ear; she would break now and then 
into the gravest deliberations to swear at her ministers 
like a fishwife. But strangely in contrast with the violent 
outlines of her Tudor temper stood the sensuous, self- 
indulgent nature she derived from Anne Boleyn. Splen¬ 
dor and pleasure were with Elizabeth the very air she 
breathed. Her delight was to move in perpetual prog¬ 
resses from castle to castle through a series of gorgeous 
pageants, fanciful and extravagant as a caliph’s dream. 
She loved gayety and laughter and wit. A happy retort 
or a finished compliment never failed to win her favor. 
She hoarded jewels. Her dresses were innumerable. 
Her vanity remained, even to old age, the vanity of a 
coquette in her teens. No adulation was too fulsome for 
her, no flattery of her beauty too gross. “To see her was 
heaven,” Hatton told her, “the lack of her was hell.” 
She would play with her rings that her courtiers might 
note the delicacy of her hands; or dance a coranto that the 
French ambassador, hidden dexterously behind a curtain, 
might report her sprightliness to his master. Her levity, 
her frivolous laughter, her unwomanly jests gave color to 
a thousand scandals. Her character in fact, like her 
portraits, was utterly without shade. Of womanly re¬ 
serve or self-restraint she knew nothing. No instinct of 
delicacy veiled the voluptuous temper which had broken 
out in the romps of her girlhood and showed itself almost 
ostentatiously throughout her later life. Personal beauty 
in a man was a sure passport to her liking. She patted 
handsome young squires on the neck when they knelt to 
kiss her hand, and fondled her “sweet Robin,” Lord 
Leicester, in the face of the court. 
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It was no wonder that the statesmen whom she out¬ 
witted held Elizabeth almost to the last to be little more 
than a frivolous woman, or that Philip of Spain wondered 
how “a wanton” could hold in check the policy of the 
Escurial. But the Elizabeth whom they saw was far 
from being all of Elizabeth. The willfulness of Henry, 
the triviality of Anne Boleyn played over the surface of a 
nature hard as steel, a temper purely intellectual, the very 
type of reason untouched by imagination or passion. 
Luxurious and pleasure-loving as she seemed, Elizabeth 
lived simply and frugally, and she worked hard. Her 
vanity and caprice had no weight whatever with her in 
state affairs. The coquette of the presence-chamber 
became the coolest and hardest of politicians at the 
council-board. Fresh from the flattery of her courtiers, 
she would tolerate no flattery in the closet; she was herself 
plain and downright of speech with her counselors, and 
she looked for a corresponding plainness of speech in re¬ 
turn. If any trace of her sex lingered in her actual states¬ 
manship, it was seen in the simplicity and tenacity of 
purpose that often underlies a woman’s fluctuations of 
feeling. It was this in part which gave her her marked 
superiority over the statesmen of her time. No nobler 
group of ministers ever gathered round a council-board 
than those who gathered round the council-board of 
Elizabeth. But she was the instrument of none. She 
listened, she weighed, she used or put by the counsels of 
each in turn, but her policy as a whole was her own. It 
was a policy, not of genius, but of good sense. Her aims 
were simple and obvious: to preserve her throne, to keep 
England out of war, to restore civil and religious order. 
Something of womanly caution and timidity perhaps 
backed the passionless indifference with which she set 
aside the larger schemes of ambition which were ever 
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opening before her eyes. She was resolute in her refusal 
of the Low Countries. She rejected with a laugh the 
offers of the Protestants to make her “head of the re¬ 
ligion” and “mistress of the seas.” But her amazing 
success in the end sprang mainly from this wise limitation 
of her aims. She had a finer sense than any of her 
counselors of her real resources; she knew instinctively how 
far she could go, and what she could do. Her cold, critical 
intellect was never swayed by enthusiasm or by panic 
either to exaggerate or to underestimate her risks or her 
power. 

Of political wisdom indeed in its larger and more 
generous sense Elizabeth had little or none; but her 
political tact was unerring. She seldom saw her course 
at a glance, but she played with a hundred courses, 
fitfully and discursively, as a musician runs his fingers 
over the keyboard, till she hit suddenly upon the right one. 
Her nature was essentially practical and of the present. 
She distrusted a plan in fact just in proportion to its 
speculative range or its outlook into the future. Her 
notion of statesmanship lay in watching how things 
turned out around her, and in seizing the moment for mak¬ 
ing the best of them. A policy of this limited, practical, 
tentative order was not only best suited to the England of 
her day, to its small resources and the transitional char¬ 
acter of its religious and political belief, but it was one 
eminently suited to Elizabeth’s peculiar powers. It was a 
policy of detail, and in details her wonderful readiness 
and ingenuity found scope for their exercise. “No War, 
my Lords,” the Queen used to cry imperiously at the 
council-board. “No War!” but her hatred of war sprang 
less from her aversion to blood or to expense, real as was 
her aversion to both, than from the fact that peace left 
the field open to diplomatic maneuvers and intrigues in 
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which she excelled. Her delight in the consciousness of 
her ingenuity broke out in a thousand puckish freaks, 
freaks in which one can hardly see any purpose beyond the 
purpose of sheer mystification. She reveled in “by¬ 
ways ’ 1 and “crooked ways.’’ She played with grave 
cabinets as a cat plays with a mouse, and with much of the 
same feline delight in the mere embarrassment of her 
victims. When she was weary of mystifying foreign 
statesmen she turned to find fresh sport in mystifying her 
own ministers. Had Elizabeth written the story of her 
reign she would have prided herself, not on the triumph of 
England or the ruin of Spain, but on the skill with which 
she had hoodwinked and outwitted every statesman in 
Europe, during fifty years. Nor was her trickery without 
political value. Ignoble, inexpressibly wearisome as the 
Queen’s diplomacy seems to us now, tracing it as we do 
through a thousand despatches, it succeeded in its main 
end. It gained time, and every year that was gained 
doubled Elizabeth’s strength. Nothing is more revolting 
in the Queen, but nothing is more characteristic, than her 
shameless mendacity. It was an age of political lying, 
but in the profusion and recklessness of her lies Elizabeth 
stood without a peer in Christendom. A falsehood was 
to her simply an intellectual means of meeting a difficulty, 
and the ease with which she asserted or denied whatever 
suited her purpose was only equaled by the cynical 
indifference with which she met the exposure of her lies 
as soon as their purpose was answered. The same purely 
intellectual view of things showed itself in the dexterous 
use she made of her very faults. Her levity carried her 
gayly over moments of detection and embarrassment 
where better women would have died of shame. She 
screened her tentative and hesitating statesmanship 
under the natural timidity and vacillation of her sex. 
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She turned her very luxury and sports to good account. 
There were moments of grave danger in her reign when 
the country remained indifferent to its perils, as it saw the 
Queen give her days to hawking and hunting, and her 
nights to dancing and plays. Her vanity and affectation, 
her womanly fickleness and caprice, all had their part in 
the diplomatic comedies she played with the successive 
candidates for her hand. If political necessities made her 
life a lonely one, she had at any rate the satisfaction of 
averting war and conspiracies by love sonnets and roman¬ 
tic interviews, or of gaining a year of tranquillity by the 
dexterous spinning out of a flirtation. 

As we track Elizabeth through her tortuous mazes of 
lying and intrigue, the sense of her greatness is almost lost 
in a sense of contempt. But wrapped as they were in a 
cloud of mystery, the aims of her policy were throughout 
temperate and simple, and they were pursued with a 
singular tenacity. The sudden acts of energy which 
from time to time broke her habitual hesitation proved 
that it was no hesitation of weakness. Elizabeth could 
wait and finesse; but when the hour was come she could 
strike, and strike hard. Her natural temper indeed 
tended to a rash self-confidence rather than to self-distrust. 
She had, as strong natures always have, an unbounded 
confidence in her luck. “Her Majesty counts much on 
Fortune,” Walsingham wrote bitterly; “I wish she would 
trust more in Almighty God.” The diplomatists who 
censured at one moment her irresolution, her delay, her 
changes of front, censure at the next her “obstinacy,” her 
iron will, her defiance of what seemed to them inevitable 
ruin. “This woman,” Philip’s envoy wrote after a 
wasted remonstrance, “this woman is possessed by a 
hundred thousand devils.” To her own subjects, indeed, 
who knew nothing of her maneuvers and retreats, of her 
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“by-ways” and “crooked ways,” she seemed the em¬ 
bodiment of dauntless resolution. Brave as they were, 
the men who swept the Spanish Main or glided between 
the icebergs of Baffin’s Bay never doubted that the palm 
of bravery lay with their Queen. Her steadiness and cour¬ 
age in the pursuit of her aims was equaled by the wisdom 
with which she chose the men to accomplish them. She 
had a quick eye for merit of any sort, and a wonderful 
power of enlisting its whole energy in her service. The 
sagacity which chose Cecil and Walsingham was just as 
unerring in its choice of the meanest of her agents. Her 
success indeed in securing from the beginning of her reign 
to its end, with the single exception of Leicester, precisely 
the right men for the work she set them to do sprang in 
great measure from the noblest characteristic of her in¬ 
tellect. If in loftiness of aim her temper fell below many 
of the tempers of her time, in the breadth of its range, 
in the universality of its sympathy it stood far above them 
all. Elizabeth could talk poetry with Spenser and 
philosophy with Bruno; she could discuss euphuism with 
Lyly, and enjoy the chivalry of Essex; she could turn 
from talk of the latest fashions to pore with Cecil over 
despatches and treasury books; she could pass from 
tracking traitors with Walsingham to settle points of 
doctrine with Parker, or to calculate with Frobisher the 
chances of a north-west passage to the Indies. The 
versatility and many-sidedness of her mind enabled her to 
understand every phase of the intellectual movement of 
her day, and to fix by a sort of instinct on its higher 
representatives. But the greatness of the Queen rests 
above all on her power over her people. We have had 
grander and nobler rulers, but none so popular as Eliza¬ 
beth. The passion of love, of loyalty, of admiration which 
finds its most perfect expression in the Faerie Queene , 
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throbbed as intensely through the veins of her meanest 
subjects. To England, during her reign of half a century, 
she was a virgin and a Protestant Queen; and her im¬ 
morality, her absolute want of religious enthusiasm, failed 
utterly to blur the brightness of the national ideal. Her 
worst acts broke fruitlessly against the general devotion. 
A Puritan, whose hand she cut off in a freak of tyrannous 
resentment, waved his hat with the hand that was left, 
and shouted, “God save Queen Elizabeth!” Of her 
faults, indeed, England beyond the circle of her court knew 
little or nothing. The shiftings of her diplomacy were 
never seen outside the royal closet. The nation at large 
could only judge her foreign policy by its main outlines, 
by its temperance and good sense, and above all by its 
success. But every Englishman was able to judge Eliza¬ 
beth in her rule at home, in her love of peace, her instinct 
of order, the firmness and moderation of her government, 
the judicious spirit of conciliation and compromise among 
warring factions which gave the country an unexampled 
tranquillity at a time when almost every other country in 
Europe was torn with civil war. Every sign of the grow¬ 
ing prosperity, the sight of London as it became the mart 
of the world, of stately mansions as they rose on every 
manor, told, and justly told, in Elizabeth’s favor. In one 
act of her civil administration she showed the boldness 
and originality of a great ruler; for the opening of her reign 
saw her face the social difficulty which had so long im¬ 
peded English progress, by the issue of a commission of 
inquiry which ended in the solution of the problem by the 
system of poor-laws. She lent a ready patronage to the 
new commerce; she considered its extension and protec¬ 
tion as a part of public policy, and her statue in the center 
of the London Exchange was a tribute on the part of the 
merchant class to the interest with which she watched and 
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shared personally in its enterprises. Her thrift won a 
general gratitude. The memories of the Terror and of the 
Martyrs threw into bright relief the aversion from blood¬ 
shed which was conspicuous in her earlier reign, and never 
wholly wanting through its fiercer close. Above all there 
was a general confidence in her instinctive knowledge of 
the national temper. Her finger was always on the 
public pulse. She knew exactly when she could resist the 
feeling of her people, and when she must give way before 
the new sentiment of freedom which her policy uncon¬ 
sciously fostered. But when she retreated, her defeat 
had all the grace of victory; and the frankness and un¬ 
reserve of her surrender won back at once the love that 
her resistance had lost. Her attitude at home in fact was 
that of a woman whose pride in the well-being of her sub¬ 
jects, and whose longing for their favor, was the one warm 
touch in the coldness of her natural temper. If Elizabeth 
could be said to love anything, she loved England. 
“Nothing,” she said to her first Parliament in words of 
unwonted fire, “nothing, no worldly thing under the sun, 
is so dear to me as the love and good-will of my subjects.” 
And the love and good-will which were so dear to her she 
fully won. 

She clung perhaps to her popularity the more passion¬ 
ately that it hid in some measure from her the terrible 
loneliness of her life. She was the last of the Tudors, the 
last of Henry’s children; and her nearest relatives were 
Mary Stuart and the House of Suffolk, one the avowed, 
the other the secret claimant of her throne. Among her 
mother’s kindred she found but a single cousin. Whatever 
womanly tenderness she had, wrapt itself around Lei¬ 
cester; but a marriage with Leicester was impossible, and 
every other union, could she ever have bent to one, was 
denied to her by the political difficulties of her position. 
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The one cry of bitterness which burst from Elizabeth 
revealed her terrible sense of the solitude of her life. 
“The Queen of Scots ” she cried at the birth of James, 
“has a fair son, and I am but a barren stock. But the 
loneliness of her position only reflected the loneliness of her 
nature. She stood utterly apart from the world around 
her, sometimes above it, sometimes below it, but never of 
it. It was only on its intellectual side that Elizabeth 
touched the England of her day. All its moral aspects 
were simply dead to her. It was a time when men were 
being lifted into nobleness by the new moral energy which 
seemed suddenly to pulse through the whole people, 
when honor and enthusiasm took colors of poetic beauty, 
and religion became a chivalry. But the finer sentiments 
of the men around her touched Elizabeth simply as the 
fair tints of a picture would have touched her. She made 
her market with equal indifference out of the heroism of 
William of Orange or the bigotry of Philip. The noblest 
aims and lives were only counters on her board. She was 
the one soul in her realm whom the news of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew stirred to no thirst for vengeance; and while England 
was thrilling with its triumph over the Armada, its Queen 
was coolly grumbling over the cost, and making her 
profit out of the spoiled provisions she had ordered for the 
fleet that saved her. To the voice of gratitude, indeed, 
she was for the most part deaf. She accepted services 
such as were never rendered to any other English sovereign 
without a thought of return. Walsingham spent his 
fortune in saving her life and her throne, and she left him 
to die a beggar. But, as if by a strange irony, it was to 
this very want of sympathy that she owed some of the 
grander features of her character. If she was without 
love she was without hate. She cherished no petty re¬ 
sentments; she never stooped to envy or suspicion of the 
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men who served her. She was indifferent to abuse. Her 
good humor was never ruffled by the charges of wanton¬ 
ness and cruelty with which the Jesuits filled every Court 
in Europe. She was insensible to fear. Her life became 
at last the mark for assassin after assassin, but the thought 
of peril was the one hardest to bring horns to her. Even 
when the Catholic plots broke out in her very household 
she would listen to no proposals for the removal of Catho¬ 
lics from her court. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. List in two columns the good and bad characteristics of 
Queen Elizabeth as given by Green in the first paragraph. Can 
you justify Green’s discussing all of them in one paragraph? 
Does the rapidity with which Green proceeds from one quality 
to another heighten the effect of the picture? 

2. Does the paragraph reach a climax flattering to the queen? 

3. Does the opening sentence of the second paragraph relate 
to all or only part of the first paragraph ? Does your answer 
suggest that Green might better have divided the first para¬ 
graph into two? 

4. Does Green use mainly incident and illustration or general 
exposition to present the character of Queen Elizabeth? Illus¬ 
trate, with reference to Green’s picture of her as a vain woman. 

5. In the first two paragraphs Green has made frequent use of 
the word but . What is the force of this conjunction? Explain 
why the character of Elizabeth justifies the frequency with 
which the word is found in Green’s characterization. 

6. Are all the paragraphs in this character study too long ? In 
this connection note the great number of short sentences. Do 
these short sentences relieve the tedium generally found in very 
long paragraphs? 

7. Find or suggest topic sentences for the fourth and fifth 
paragraphs. 
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8. Select figures of speech used by Green. Are they effective? 
What are the requirements of a good figure of speech? 

9. What is the effect produced by direct mention of so large a 
number of Elizabeth’s contemporaries? 

to. Why is this character sketch regarded by critics generally 
as being worthy of a place among the masterpieces of English 
prose? Point out specific marks of excellence in it. 



THE OLD APPLE DEALER 1 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 

T he lover of the moral picturesque may sometimes find 
what he seeks in a character which is nevertheless of 
too negative a description to be seized upon and rep¬ 
resented to the imaginative vision by word painting. 
As an instance, I remember an old man who carries on a 
little trade of gingerbread and apples at the depot of one 
of our railroads. While awaiting the departure of the 
cars, my observation, flitting to and fro among the livelier 
characteristics of the scene, has often settltd insensibly 
upon this almost hueless object. Thus, unconsciously to 
myself and unsuspected by him, I have studied the old 
apple dealer until he has become a naturalized citizen of 
my inner world. How little would he imagine—poor, 
neglected, friendless, unappreciated, and with little that 
demands appreciation—that the mental eye of an utter 
stranger has so often reverted to his figure! Many a 
noble form, many a beautiful face, has flitted before me 
and vanished like a shadow. It is a strange witchcraft 
whereby this faded and featureless old apple dealer has 
gained a settlement in my memory. 

We is a smaM man, with gray hair and gray stubble 
beard, and is invariably clad in a shabby surtout of snuff 
color, closely buttoned, and half concealing a pair of gray 
pantaloons; the whole dress, though clean and entire, 
being evidently flimsy with much wear. His face, thin, 

l From Mosses from an Old Manse . 
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withered, furrowed, and with features which even age 
has failed to render impressive, has a frost-bitten aspect. 
It is a moral frost which no physical warmth or comfort¬ 
ableness could counteract. The summer sunshine may 
fling its white heat upon him, or the good fire of the depot 
room may make him the focus of its blaze on a winter’s 
day; but all in vain; for still the old man looks as if he were 
in a frosty atmosphere, with scarcely warmth enough to 
keep life in the region about his heart. It is a patient, 
long-suffering, quiet, hopeless, shivering aspect. He is 
not desperate,—that, though its etymology implies no 
more, would be too positive an expression,—but merely 
devoid of hope. As all his past life, probably, offers no 
spots of brightness to his memory, so he takes his present 
poverty and discomfort as entirely a matter of course: he 
thinks it the definition of existence, so far as himself is 
concerned, to be poor, cold, and uncomfortable. It may 
be added, that time has not thrown dignity as a mantle 
over the old man’s figure: there is nothing venerable about 
him: you pity him without a scruple. 

lie sits on a bench in the depot room; and before him, 
on the floor, are deposited two baskets of a capacity to 
contain his whole stock in trade. Across from one basket 
to the other extends a board, on which is displayed a plate 
of cakes and gingerbread, some russet and red-cheeked 
apples, and a box containing variegated sticks of candy, 
together with that delectable condiment known by chil¬ 
dren as Gibraltar rock, neatly done up in white paper. 
There is likewise a half-peck measure of cracked walnuts 
and two or three tin half pints or gills filled with the nut 
kernels, ready for purchasers. Such are the small com¬ 
modities with which our old friend comes daily before 
the world, ministering to its petty needs and little freaks 
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of appetite, and seeking thence the solid subsistence—so 
far as he may subsist—of his life. 

A slight observer would speak of the old man’s quietude; 
but, on closer scrutiny, you discover that there is a con¬ 
tinual unrest within him, which somewhat resembles the 
fluttering action of the nerves in a corpse from which life 
has recently departed. Though he never exhibits any 
violent action, and, indeed, might appear to be sitting 
quite still, yet you perceive, when his minuter peculiarities 
begin to be detected, that he is always making some little 
movement or other. He looks anxiously at his plate of 
cakes or pyramid of apples and slightly alters their ar¬ 
rangement, with an evident idea that a great deal depends 
on their being disposed exactly thus and so. Then for a 
moment he gazes out of the window; then he shivers 
quietly and folds his arms across his breast, as if to draw 
himself closer within himself, and thus keep a flicker of 
warmth in his lonesome heart. Now he turns again to 
his merchandise of cakes, apples, and candy, and discovers 
that this cake or that apple, or yonder stick of red and 
white candy, has somehow got out of its proper position. 
And is there not a walnut kernel too many or too few in 
one of those small tin measures? Again the whole ar¬ 
rangement appears to be settled to his mind; but, in the 
course of a minute or two, there will assuredly be some¬ 
thing to set right. At times, by an indescribable shadow 
upon his features, too quiet, however, to be noticed until 
you are familiar with his ordinary aspect, the expression 
of frost-bitten, patient despondency becomes very touch¬ 
ing. It seems as if just at that instant the suspicion oc¬ 
curred to him that, in his chill decline of life, earning 
bread by selling cakes, apples, and candy, he is a very 
miserable old fellow. 
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But, if he thinks so, it is a mistake. He can never 
suffer the extreme of misery, because the tone of his whole 
being is too much subdued for him to feel anything 
acutely. 

Occasionally one of the passengers, to while away a 
tedious interval, approaches the old man, inspects the 
articles upon his board, and even peeps curiously into the 
two baskets. Another, striding to and fro along the room, 
throws a look at the apples and gingerbread at every turn. 
A third, it may be of a more sensitive and delicate texture 
of being, glances shyly thitherward, cautious not to excite 
expectations of a purchaser while yet undetermined 
whether to buy. But there appears to be no need of 
such a scrupulous regard to our old friend’s feelings. 
True, he is conscious of the remote possibility to sell a 
cake or an apple; but innumerable disappointments have 
rendered him so far a philosopher, that, even if the pur¬ 
chased article should be returned, he will consider it alto¬ 
gether in the ordinary train of events. He speaks to none, 
and makes no sign of offering his wares to the public: not 
that he is deterred by pride, but by the certain conviction 
that such demonstrations would not increase his custom. 
Besides, this activity in business would require an energy 
that never could have been a characteristic of his almost 
passive disposition even in youth. Whenever an actual 
customer appears the old man looks up with a patient eye: 
if the price and the article are approved, he is ready to 
make change; otherwise his eyelids droop again sadly 
enough, but with no heavier despondency than before. 
He shivers, perhaps folds his lean arms around his lean 
body, and resumes the lifelong, frozen patience in which 
consists his strength. Once in a while a school-boy comes 
hastily up, places a cent or two upon the board, and takes 
up a cake, or stick of candy, or a measure of walnuts, or an 
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apple as red cheeked as himself. There are no words as 
to price, that being as well known to the buyer as to the 
seller. The old apple dealer never speaks an unnecessary 
word: not that he is sullen and morose; but there is none 
of the cheeriness and briskness in him that stirs up people 
to talk. 

Not seldom he is greeted by some old neighbor, a man 
well to do in the world, who makes a civil, patronizing 
observation about the weather, and then, by way of per¬ 
forming a charitable deed, begins to chaffer for an apple. 
Our friend presumes not on any past acquaintance; he 
makes the briefest possible response to all general remarks, 
and shrinks quietly into himself again. After every 
diminution of his stock he takes care to produce from the 
basket another cake, another stick of candy, another 
apple, or another measure of walnuts, to supply the place 
of the article sold. Two or three attempts—or, per¬ 
chance, half a dozen—are requisite before the board can be 
rearranged to his satisfaction. If he have received a 
silver coin, he waits till the purchaser is out of sight, then 
he examines it closely, and tries to bend it with his finger 
and thumb: finally he puts it into his waistcoat pocket 
with seemingly a gentle sigh. This sigh, so faint as to be 
hardly perceptible, and not expressive of any definite 
emotion, is the accompaniment and conclusion of all his 
actions. It is the symbol of the chillness and torpid 
melancholy of his old age, which only make themselves 
felt sensibly when his repose is slightly disturbed. 

Our man of gingerbread and apples is not a specimen of 
the “needy man who has seen better days.” Doubtless 
there have been better and brighter days in the far off 
time of his youth; but none with so much sunshine of 
prosperity in them that the chill, the depression, the 
narrowness of means, in his declining years, can have 
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come upon him by surprise. His life has all been of a 
piece. His subdued and nerveless boyhood prefigured his 
abortive prime, which likewise contained within itself the 
prophecy and image of his lean and torpid age. He was 
perhaps a mechanic, who never came to be a master in his 
craft, or a petty tradesman, rubbing onward between 
passably to do and poverty. Possibly he may look back 
to some brilliant epoch of his career when there were a 
hundred or two of dollars to his credit in the Savings 
Bank. Such must have been the extent of his better 
fortune—his little measure of this world’s triumphs—all 
that he has known of success. A meek, downcast, 
humble, uncomplaining creature, he probably has never 
felt himself entitled to more than so much of the gifts of 
Providence. Is it not still something that he has never 
held out his hand for charity, nor has yet been driven to 
that sad home and household of Earth’s forlorn and 
broken-spirited children, the almshouse? He cherishes 
no quarrel, therefore with his destiny, nor with the 
Author of it. All is as it should be. 

If, indeed, he have been bereaved of a son, a bold, ener¬ 
getic, vigorous young man, on whom the father’s feeble 
nature leaned as on a staff' of strength, in that case he may 
have felt a bitterness that could not otherwise have been 
generated in his heart. But methinks the joy of pos¬ 
sessing such a son and the agony of losing him would have 
developed the old man’s moral and intellectual nature to a 
much greater degree than we now find it. Intense grief 
appears to be as much out of keeping with his life as 
fervid happiness. 

To confess the truth, it is not the easiest matter in the 
world to define and individualize a character like this 
which we are now handling. The portrait must be so 
generally negative that the most delicate pencil is likely 
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to spoil it by introducing some too positive tint. Every 
touch must be kept down, or else you destroy th. subdued 
tone which is absolutely essential to the whole effect. 
Perhaps more may be done by contrast than by direct 
description. For this purpose I make use of another 
cake and candy merchant, who likewise infests the rail¬ 
road depot. This latter worthy is a very smart and well- 
dressed boy of ten years old or thereabouts, who skips 
briskly hither and thither, addressing the passengers in a 
pert voice, yet with somewhat of good breeding in his tone 
and pronunciation. Now he has caught my eye, and 
skips across the room with a pretty pertness which I should 
like to correct with a box on the ear. “Any cake, sir? and 
candy?” 

No, none for me, my lad. I did but glance at your 
brisk figure in order to catch a reflected light and throw it 
upon your old rival yonder. 

Again, in order to invest my conception of the old man 
with a more decided sense of reality, I look at him in the 
very moment of intensest bustle, on the arrival of the cars. 
The shriek of the engine as it rushes into the car-house is 
the utterance of the steam fiend, whom man has subdued 
by magic spells and compels to serve as a beast of burden. 
He has skimmed rivers in his headlong rush, dashed 
through forests, plunged into the hearts of mountains, 
and glanced from the city to the desert-place, and again 
to a far-off city, with a meteoric progress, seen and out 
of sight, while his reverberating roar still fills the ear. 
The travelers swarm forth from the cars. All are full of 
the momentum which they have caught from their mode 
of conveyance. It seems as if the whole world, both mor¬ 
ally and physically, were detached from its old standfasts 
and set in rapid motion. And, in the midst of this terrible 
activity, there sits the old man of gingerbread; so subdued, 
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so hopeless, so without a stake in life, and yet not posi¬ 
tively miserable,—there he sits, the forlorn old creature, 
one chill and somber day after another, gathering scanty 
coppers for his cakes, apples, and candy,-—there sits the 
old apple dealer, in his threadbare suit of snuff color and 
gray and his grizzly stubble beard. See! he folds his lean 
arms around his lean figure with that quiet sigh and that 
scarcely perceptible shiver which are the tokens of his 
inward state. I have him now. He and the steam fiend 
are each other’s antipodes; the latter’s the type of all that 
go ahead, and the old man the representative of that 
melancholy class who, by some sad witchcraft, are doomed 
never to share in the world’s exulting progress. Thus the 
contrast between mankind and this desolate brother be¬ 
comes picturesque, and even sublime. 

And now farewell, old friend! Little do you suspect 
that a student of human life has made your character the 
theme of more than one solitary and thoughtful hour. 
Many would say that you have hardly individuality 
enough to be the object of your own self-love. How, 
then, can a stranger’s eye detect anything in your mind 
and heart to study and to wonder at? Yet, could I read 
but a tithe of what is written there, it would be a volume 
of deeper and more comprehensive import than all that 
the wisest mortals have given to the world; for the sound¬ 
less depths of the human soul and of eternity have an 
opening through your breast. God be praised, were it 
only for your sake, that the present shapes of human exist¬ 
ence are not cast in iron nor hewn in everlasting adamant, 
but moulded of the vapors that vanish away while the 
essence flits upward to the Infinite. There is a spiritual 
essence in this gray and lean old shape that shall flit up¬ 
ward too. Yes; doubtless there is a region where the life¬ 
long shiver will pass away from his being, and that quiet 
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sigh, which it has taken him so many years to breathe, will 
be brought to a close for good and all. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What is Hawthorne’s point of view in this character study? 
Is it maintained throughout? 

2. How is the Old Apple Dealer’s appearance presented? his 
character? 

3. Why is the old man “not positively miserable”? 

4. For what purpose does Hawthorne introduce the boy mer¬ 
chant? 

5. Can you find a sentence in which Hawthorne presents the 
central thought of this essay? 

6. Study the fifth paragraph with reference to the fourth and 
the sixth. What is the purpose of the short paragraph? 

7. What, in this essay, impresses you the most strongly? Is 
Hawthorne primarily concerned with ideas or with character? 

8. Compare the tone of Hawthorne’s essay with the tone of 
Gallico’s and with that of Irving’s “The Country Church.” 


SUGGESTED THEME SUBJECTS 

The Character of a Happy Life 
My First School Teacher 
The Meanest Man I Know 
The Stingiest Man I Know 
The Tramp 
The Football Hero 
The Campus “Worm” 

My Favorite Historical Character 
The Newsboy 
The Music Teacher 
The Old Street Musician 
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MAN OBSERVING 



When you pass a grocer seated in his doorway, a 
concierge smoking his pipe, a row of cabs, show me this 
grocer and this concierge, their attitude, all their physi¬ 
cal appearance; suggest by the skill of your image all 
their moral nature, so that I shall not confound them 
with any other grocer or any other concierge; make me see, 
by a single word, wherein a cab-horse differs from the 
fifty others that follow or precede him. 


—Flaubert 



THE GREEN DONKEY DRIVER 1 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

T he bell of Monastier was just striking nine as I got 
quit of these preliminary troubles and descended the 
hill through the common. As long as I was within sight 
of the windows, a secret shame and the fear of some laugh¬ 
able defeat withheld me from tampering with Modestine. 
She tripped along upon her four small hoofs with a sober 
daintiness of gait; from time to time she shook her ears or 
her tail; and she looked so small under the bundle that my 
mind misgave me. We got across the ford without 
difficulty—there was no doubt about the matter, she was 
docility itself—and once on the other bank, where the road 
begins to mount through pine-woods, I took in my right 
hand the unhallowed staff, and with a quaking spirit ap¬ 
plied it to the donkey. Modestine brisked up her pace 
for perhaps three steps, and then relapsed into her former 
minuet. Another application had the same effect, and so 
with the third. I am worthy the name of an Englishman, 
and it goes against my conscience to lay my hand rudely 
on a female. I desisted, and looked her all over from 
head to foot; the poor brute’s knees were trembling and 
her breathing was distressed; it was plain that she could 
go no faster on a hill. God forbid, thought I, that I should 
brutalize this innocent creature; let her go at her own pace, 
and let me patiently follow. 


^rom Travels with a Donkey. Reprinted with the permission of the pub¬ 
lishers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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What that pace was, there is no word mean enough to 
describe; it was something as much slower than a walk as a 
walk is slower than a run; it kept me hanging on each foot 
for an incredible length of time; in five mihutes it ex¬ 
hausted the spirit and set up a fever in all the muscles of 
the leg. And yet I had to keep close at hand and measure 
my advance exactly upon hers; for if I dropped a few 
yards into the rear, or went on a few yards ahead, Modes- 
tine came instantly to a halt and began to browse. The 
thought that this was to last from here to Alais nearly 
broke my heart. Of all conceivable journeys, this prom¬ 
ised to be the most tedious. I tried to tell myself it was a 
lovely day; I tried to charm my foreboding spirit with to¬ 
bacco; but I had a vision ever present to me of the long, 
long roads, up hill and down dale, and a pair of figures ever 
infinitesimally moving, foot by foot, a yard to the minute, 
and, like things enchanted in a nightmare, approaching no 
nearer to the goal. 

In the meantime there came up behind us a tall peasant, 
perhaps forty years of age, of an ironical snuffy counte¬ 
nance, and arrayed in the green tail-coat of the country. 
He overtook us hand over hand, and stopped to consider 
our pitiful advance. 

“Your donkey,” said he, “is very old?” 

I told him, I believed not. 

Then, he supposed, we had come far. 

I told him, we had but newly left Monastier. 

“Ft vous marchez comme $a!” cried he; and, throwing 
back his head, he laughed long and heartily. I watched 
him, half prepared to feel offended, until he had satisfied 
his mirth; and then, “You must have no pity on these 
animals,” said he; and, plucking a switch out of a thicket, 
he began to lace Modestine about the stern-works, utter¬ 
ing a cry. The rogue pricked up her ears and broke into a 
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good round pace, which she kept up without flagging, and 
without exhibiting the least symptom of distress, as long 
as the peasant kept beside us. Her former panting and 
shaking had been, I regret to say, a piece of comedy. 

My deus ex machina , before he left me, supplied some 
excellent, if inhumane, advice; presented me with the 
switch, which he declared she would feci more tenderly 
than my cane; and finally taught me the true cry or ma¬ 
sonic word of donkey-drivers, “ Proof!” All the time, he 
regarded me with a comical, incredulous air, which was 
embarrassing to confront; and smiled over my donkey¬ 
driving, as I might have smiled over his orthography, or 
his green tail-coat. But it was not my turn for the mo¬ 
ment. 

I was proud of my new lore, and thought I had learned 
the art to perfection. And certainly Modestine did won¬ 
ders for the rest of the forenoon, and I had a breathing 
space to look about me. It was Sabbath; the mountain- 
fields were all vacant in the sunshine; and as we came 
down through St. Martin de Frugeres, the church was 
crowded to the door, there were people kneeling without 
upon the steps, and the sound of the priest's chanting 
came forth out of the dim interior. It gave me a home 
feeling on the spot; for I am a countryman of the Sab¬ 
bath, so to speak, and all Sabbath observances, like a 
Scotch accent, strike in me mixed feelings, grateful and 
the reverse. It is only a traveler, hurrying by like a per¬ 
son from another planet, who can rightly enjoy the peace 
and beauty of the great ascetic feast. The sight of the 
resting country does his spirit good. There is something 
better than music in the wide unusual silence; and it dis¬ 
poses him to amiable thoughts, like the sound of a little 
river or the warmth of sunlight. 

In this pleasant humor I came down the hill to where 
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Goudet stands in the green end of a valley, with Chateau 
Beaufort opposite upon a rocky steep, and the stream, as 
clear as crystal, lying in a deep pool between them. 
Above and below, you may hear it wimpling over the 
stones, an amiable stripling of a river, which it seems ab¬ 
surd to call the Loire. On all sides, Goudet is shut in by 
mountains; rocky footpaths, practicable at best for don¬ 
keys, join it to the outer world of France; and the men and 
women drink and swear, in their green corner, or look up 
at the snow-clad peaks in winter from the threshold of 
their homes, in an isolation, you would think, like that of 
Homer's Cyclops. But it is not so; the postman reaches 
Goudet with the letter-bag; the aspiring youth of Goudet 
are within a day's walk of the railway at Le Puy; and here 
in the inn you may find an engraved portrait of the host’s 
nephew, Regis Senac, “Professor of Fencing and Cham¬ 
pion of the two Americas," a distinction gained by him, 
along with the sum of five hundred dollars, at Tammany 
Hall, New York, on the ioth April, 1876. 

I hurried over my midday meal, and was early forth 
again. But, alas, as we climbed the interminable hill 
upon the other side, “Proot!" seemed to have lost its 
virtue. I proofed like a lion, I proofed mellifluously like a 
sucking-dove; but Modestine would be neither softened 
nor intimidated. She held doggedly to her pace; nothing 
but a blow would move her, and that only for a second. 

I must follow at her heels, incessantly belaboring. A 
moment's pause in this ignoble toil, and she relapsed into 
her own private gait. I think I never heard of any one 
in as mean a situation. I must reach the lake of Bouchet, 
where I meant to camp, before sundown, and, to have 
even a hope of this, I must instantly maltreat this uncom¬ 
plaining animal. The sound of my own blows sickened 
me. Once, when I looked at her, she had a faint resem- 
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blance to a lady of my acquaintance who formerly loaded 
me with kindness; and this increased my horror of my 
cruelty. 

To make matters worse, we encountered another don¬ 
key, ranging at will upon the roadside; and this other 
donkey chanced to be a gentleman. He and Modestine 
met nickering for joy, and I had to separate the pair and 
beat down their young romance with a renewed and 
feverish bastinado. If the other donkey had had the 
heart of a male under his hide, he would have fallen upon 
me tooth and hoof; and this was a kind of consolation—he 
was plainly unworthy of Modestine’s affection. But the 
incident saddened me, as did everything that spoke of my 
donkey’s sex. 

It was blazing hot up the valley, windless, with vehe¬ 
ment sun upon my shoulders; and I had to labor so consist¬ 
ently with my stick that the sweat ran into my eyes. 
Every five minutes, too, the pack, the basket, and the 
pilot-coat would take an ugly slew to one side or the other; 
and I had to stop Modestine, just when I had got her to a 
tolerable pace of about two miles an hour, to tug, push, 
shoulder, and readjust the load. And at last, in the vil¬ 
lage of Ussel, saddle and all, the whole hypothec turned 
round and groveled in the dust below the donkey’s belly. 
She, none better pleased, incontinently drew up and 
seemed to smile; and a party of one man, two women, and 
two children came up, and, standing round me in a half¬ 
circle, encouraged her by their example. 

I had the devil’s own trouble to get the thing righted; 
and the instant I had done so, without hesitation, it 
toppled and fell down upon the other side. Judge if I 
was hot! And yet not a hand was offered to assist me. 
The man, indeed, told me I ought to have a package of a 
different shape. I suggested, if he knew nothing better 
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to the point in my predicament, he might hold his tongue. 
And the good-natured dog agreed with me smilingly. It 
was the most despicable fix. I must plainly content my¬ 
self with the pack for Modestine, and take the following 
items for my own share of the portage: a cane, a quart 
flask, a pilot-jacket heavily weighted in the pockets, two 
pounds of black bread, and an open basket full of meats 
and bottles. I believe I may say I am not devoid of 
greatness of soul; for I did not recoil from this infamous 
burden. I disposed it, Heaven knows how, so as to be 
mildly portable, and then proceeded to steer Modestine 
through the village. She tried, as was indeed her invari¬ 
able habit, to enter every house and every courtyard in 
the whole length; and, encumbered as I was, without a 
hand to help myself, no words can render an idea of my 
difficulties. A priest, with six or seven others, was ex¬ 
amining a church in process of repair, and he and his 
acolytes laughed loudly as they saw my plight. I remem¬ 
bered having laughed myself when I had seen good men 
struggling with adversity in the person of a jackass, and 
the recollection filled me with penitence. That was in my 
old light days, before this trouble came upon me. God 
knows at least that I shall never laugh again, thought I. 
Hut O, what a cruel thing is a farce to those engaged in it. 

A little out of the village, Modestine, filled with the 
demon, set her heart upon a by-road, and positively re¬ 
fused to leave it. I dropped all my bundles, and, I am 
ashamed to say, struck the poor sinner twice across the 
face. It was pitiful to see her lift up her head with shut 
eyes, as if waiting for another blow. I came very near 
crying; but I did a wiser thing than that, and sat squarely 
down by the roadside to consider my situation under the 
cheerful influence of tobacco and a nip of brandy. Modes¬ 
tine, in the meanwhile, munched some black bread with a 
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contrite hypocritical air. It was plain that I must make a 
sacrifice to the gods of shipwreck. I threw away the 
empty bottle destined to carry milk; I threw away my 
own white bread, and, disdaining to act by general aver¬ 
age, kept the black bread for Modestine; lastly, I threw 
away the cold leg of mutton and the egg-whisk, although 
this last was dear to my heart. Thus I found room for 
everything in the basket, and even stowed the boating- 
coat on the top. By means of an end of cord I slung it 
under one arm; and although the cord cut my shoulder, 
and the jacket hung almost to the ground, it was with a 
heart greatly lightened that I set forth again. 

I had now an arm free to thrash Modestine, and cruelly 
I chastised her. If I were to reach the lakeside before 
dark, she must bestir her little shanks to some tune. Al¬ 
ready the sun had gone down into a windy-looking mist; 
and although there were still a few streaks of gold far off 
to the east on the hills and the black fir-woods, all was 
cold and gray about our onward path. An infinity of 
little country by-roads led hither and thither among the 
fields. It was the most pointless labyrinth. I could see 
my destination overhead, or rather the peak that domi¬ 
nates it; but choose as I pleased, the roads always ended 
by turning away from it, and sneaking back towards the 
valley, or northward along the margin of the hills. The 
failing light, the waning color, the naked, unhomely, 
stony country through which I was traveling, threw me 
into some despondency. I promise you, the stick was 
not idle; I think every decent step that Modestine took 
must have cost me at least two emphatic blows. There 
was not another sound in the neighborhood but that of 
my unwearying bastinado. 

Suddenly, in the midst of my toils, the load once more 
hit the dust, and, as by enchantment, all the cords were 
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simultaneously loosened, and the road scattered with my 
dear possessions. The packing was to begin again from 
the beginning; and as I had to invent a new and better 
system, I do not doubt but I lost half an hour. It began 
to be dusk in earnest as I reached a wilderness of turf and 
stones. It had the air of being a road which should lead 
everywhere at the same time; and I was falling into some¬ 
thing not unlike despair when I saw two figures stalking 
towards me over the stones. They walked one behind 
the other like tramps, but their pace was remarkable. 
The son led the way, a tall, ill-made, somber, Scotch¬ 
looking man; the mother followed, all in her Sunday’s 
best, with an elegantly-embroidered ribbon to her cap, 
and a new felt hat atop, and proffering, as she strode along 
with kilted petticoats, a string of obscene and blasphemous 
oaths. 

I hailed the son and asked him my direction. He 
pointed loosely west and north-west, muttered an inaudi¬ 
ble comment, and, without slacking his pace for an in¬ 
stant, stalked on, as he was going, right athwart my path. 
The mother followed without so much as raising her head. 

I shouted and shouted after them, but they continued to 
scale the hillside, and turned a deaf ear to my outcries. 
At last, leaving Modestine by herself, I was constrained to 
run after them, hailing the while. They stopped as I 
drew near, the mother still cursing; and I could see that 
she was a handsome, motherly, respectable-looking 
woman. T he son once more answered me roughly and 
inaudibly, and was for setting out again. But this time I 
simply collared the mother, who was nearest me, and, 
apologizing for my violence, declared that I could not 
let them go until they had put me on my road. They 
were neither of them offended—rather mollified than 
otherwise; told me I had only to follow them; and then 
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the mother asked me what I wanted by the lake at such 
an hour. I replied, in the Scotch manner, by inquiring if 
she had far to go herself. She told me, with another oath, 
that she had an hour and a half’s road before her. And 
then, without salutation, the pair strode forward again up 
the hillside in the gathering dusk. 

I returned for Modestine, pushed her briskly forward, 
and, after a sharp ascent of twenty minutes, reached the 
edge of a plateau. The view, looking back on my day’s 
journey, was both wild and sad. Mount Mezenc and the 
peaks beyond St. Julien stood out in trenchant gloom 
against a cold glitter in the east; and the intervening field 
of hills had fallen together into one broad wash of shadow, 
except here and there the outline of a wooded sugar-loaf 
in black, here and there a white irregular patch to rep¬ 
resent a cultivated farm, and here and there a blot where 
the Loire, the Gazeille, or the Lausonne wandered in a 
gorge. 

Soon we were on a high-road, and surprise seized on my 
mind as I beheld a village of some magnitude close at 
hand; for I had been told that the neighborhood of the 
lake was uninhabited except by trout. The road smoked 
in the twilight with children driving home cattle from the 
fields; and a pair of mounted stride-legged women, hat and 
cap and all, dashed past me at a hammering trot from the 
canton where they had been to church and market. I 
asked one of the children where I was. At Bouchet St. 
Nicolas, he told me. Thither, about a mile south of my 
destination, and on the other side of a respectable summit, 
had these confused roads and treacherous peasantry con¬ 
ducted me. My shoulder was cut, so that it hurt sharply; 
my arm ached like toothache from perpetual beating; I 
gave up the lake and my design to camp, and asked for the 
auberge. 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. On page 25 of this book you read Stevenson’s explanation 
of how to learn to write. Do you find in this essay concrete evi¬ 
dence that Stevenson applied what he learned in his years of ap¬ 
prenticeship? 

2. The fact material in this essay is quite simple in character, 
having no great dramatic interest; and yet Stevenson has made 
of it a story that appeals year after year to thousands of readers. 
What is the source of this appeal? Tell why you enjoyed it. 
Suggest three or four adjectives that describe Stevenson’s style. 

3. Do you think that Stevenson wrote this essay “offhand,” 
without any conscious labored striving for effect? Is the 
author’s effort apparent? Do you lose sight of the art in your 
keen enjoyment of what the author’s art has created? Can you 
recall something you have read in which your enjoyment was 
spoiled by consciousness of the fact that the author was straining 
for effect ? 

4. Possibly much of our interest here is due to our sympathetic 
attitude toward the author himself. With specific reference to 
passages in the essay show how this attitude has been created. 

5. Write a paragraph of characterization of Stevenson based 
solely on this one selection from his writings. 

6. In Stevenson’s description of the church, notice the way in 
which details and reflections are mixed. Is this an effective 
combination ? 

7. Study Stevenson’s repetition of words and ideas in the 

paragraph beginning, “I hurried over my mid-day meal 
. . .” What rhetorical advantage is there in such repetition? 

Arc there any disadvantages? 

8. Explain Stevenson’s use of “hand over hand” in the third 
paragraph. 

9. Look up material on dens ex machina. Explain the mean¬ 
ing of the term, its derivation, and connotation. 

10. Does Stevenson use words that appeal directly to the vari¬ 
ous senses of the reader? Point out any examples. 



THE DESERT 1 

A. W. Kinglaki-: 

G aza stands upon the verge of the Desert, and bears 
towards it the same kind of relation as a seaport 
bears to the sea. It is there that you charter your camels, 
(“the ships of the Desert”) and lay in your stores for the 
voyage. 

In a couple of days I was ready to start. The way of 
providing for the passage of the desert is this: there is an 
agent in the town who keeps himself in communication 
with some of the desert Arabs that are hovering within a 
day’s journey of the place; a party of these upon being 
guaranteed against seizure or other ill-treatment at the 
hands of the governor come into the town, bringing with 
them the number of camels which you require, and then 
they stipulate for a certain sum to take you to the place 
of your destination in a given time; the agreement thus 
made by them includes a safe-conduct through their 
country, as well as the hire of the camels. According to 
the contract made with me I was to reach Cairo within 
ten days from the commencement of the journey. I had 
four camels, one for my baggage, one for each of my serv¬ 
ants, and one for myself. Four Arabs, the owners of the 
camels, came with me on foot. My stores were a small 
soldier’s tent, two bags of dried bread brought from the 
convent at Jerusalem, and a couple of bottles of wine from 
the same source—two goatskins filled with water, tea, 
sugar, a cold tongue and (of all things in the world) a jar 
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of Irish butter which Mysseri had purchased from some 
merchant. There was also a small sack of charcoal, for the 
greater part of the desert through which we were to pass is 
void of fuel. 

The camel kneels to receive her load, and for a while she 
will allow the packing to go on with silent resignation, 
but when she begins to suspect that her master is putting 
more than a just burthen upon her poor hump, she turns 
round her supple neck, and looks sadly upon the increasing 
load, and then gently remonstrates against the wrong with 
the sigh of a patient wife; if sighs will not move you, she 
can weep; you soon learn to pity, and soon to love her for 
the sake of her gentle and womanish ways. 

You cannot, of course, put an English or any other 
riding saddle upon the back of the camel, but your quilt 
or carpet or whatever you carry for the purpose of lying 
on at night is folded and fastened on to the pack-saddle 
upon the top of the hump, and on this you ride, or rather 
sit. You sit as a man sits on a chair when he sits astride. I 
made an improvement on this plan; I had my English stir¬ 
rups strapped on to the cross bars of the pack-saddle and 
thus by gaining rest for my dangling legs, and gaining, too, 
the power of varying my position more easily than I could 
otherwise have done I added very much to my comfort. 

The camel, like the elephant, is one of the old-fashioned 
sort of animals that still walk along upon the (now nearly 
exploded) plan of the ancient beasts that lived before the 
flood: she moves forward both her near legs at the same 
time, and then awkwardly swings round her off shoulder 
and haunch, so as to repeat the maneuver on that side; 
her pace therefore is an odd, disjointed, and disjoining 
sort of movement that is rather disagreeable at first, but 
you soon grow reconciled to it; the height to which you 
are raised is of great advantage to you in passing the burn- 
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ing sands of the desert, for the air at ^uch a distance from 
the ground is much cooler and more lively than that which 
circulates beneath. 

For several miles beyond Gaza the land freshened by the 
rains of the last week was covered with rich verdure, and 
thickly jeweled with meadow flowers so bright and fra¬ 
grant that I began to grow almost uneasy—to fancy that 
the very desert was receding before me, and that the long- 
desired adventure of passing its “ burning sands” was to 
end in a mere ride across a field. But as I advanced, the 
true character of the country began to display itself with 
sufficient clearness to dispel my apprehensions, and before 
the close of my first day’s journey, I had the gratification 
of finding that I was surrounded on all sides by a tract of 
real sand, and had nothing at all to complain of, except 
that there peeped forth at intervals a few isolated blades 
of grass, and many of those stunted shrubs which are the 
accustomed food of the camel. 

Before sunset I came up with an encampment of Arabs 
(the encampment from which my camels had been 
brought) and my tent was pitched amongst theirs. I was 
now amongst the true Bedouins: almost every man of this 
race closely resembles his brethren; almost every man has 
large and finely formed features, but his face is so thor¬ 
oughly stripped of flesh, and the white folds from his head- 
gear fall down by his haggard cheeks so much in the burial 
fashion, that he looks quite sad, and ghastly; his large 
dark orbs roll slowly and solemnly over the white of his 
deep-set eyes—his countenance shows painful thought and 
long suffering—the suffering of one fallen from a high 
estate. His gait is strangely majestic, and he marches 
along with his simple blanket, as though he were wearing 
the purple. His common talk is a series of piercing 
screams and cries very painful to hear. 
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The Bedouin women are not treasured up like the wives 
and daughters of other Orientals, and indeed they seemed 
almost entirely free from the restraints imposed by 
jealousy; the feint which they made of concealing their 
faces from me was always slight; when they first saw me, 
they used to hold up a part of their drapery with one hand 
across their faces, but they seldom persevered very stead¬ 
ily in subjecting me to this privation. They were sadly 
plain. The awful haggardness that gave something of 
character to the faces of the men was sheer ugliness in the 
poor women. It is a great shame, but the truth is, that 
except when we refer to the beautiful devotion of the 
mother to her child, all the fine things we say and think 
about women apply only to those who are tolerably good- 
looking or graceful. These Arab women were not within 
the scope of the privilege, and indeed were altogether much 
too plain and clumsy for this vain and lonesome world. 
They may have been good women enough, so far as relates 
to the exercise of the minor virtues, but they had so grossly 
neglected the prime duty of looking pretty in this transi¬ 
tory life that I could not at all forgive them; they seemed 
to feel the weight of their guilt, and to be truly and humbly 
penitent. I had the complete command of their affections, 
for at any moment I could make their young hearts bound, 
and their old hearts jump by offering a handful of tobacco, 
yet, believe me, it was not in the first soiree that my store 
of Latakaea was exhausted! 

The Bedouin women have no religion; this is partly the 
cause of their clumsiness: perhaps, if from Christian girls 
they would learn how to pray, their souls might become 
more gentle, and their limbs be clothed with grace. 

In passing the Desert you will find your Arabs wanting 
to start and to rest at all sorts of odd times; they like, for 
instance, to be off at one in the morning, and to rest during 
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the whole of the afternoon; you must not give way to their 
wishes in this respect; I tried their plan once, and found 
it very harassing and unwholesome. An ordinary tent 
can give you very little protection against heat, for the 
fire strikes fiercely through single canvas, and you soon find 
that whilst you lie crouching, and striving to hide yourself 
from the blazing face of the sun, his power is harder to bear 
than it is where you boldly defy him from the airy heights 
of your camel. 

It had been arranged with my Arabs that they were to 
bring with them all the food which they would want for 
themselves during the passage of the Desert, but, as we 
rested at the end of the first day’s journey by the side of an 
Arab encampment, my camel-men found all that they 
required for that night in the tents of their own brethren. 
On the evening of the second day, however, just before we 
encamped for the night, my four Arabs came to Dtheme- 
tri, and formally announced that they had not brought 
with them one atom of food, and that they looked entirely 
to my supplies for their daily bread. This was awkward 
intelligence; we were now just two days deep in the 
Desert, and I had brought with me no more bread than 
might be reasonably required for myself, and my European 
attendants: I believed at the moment (for it seemed likely 
enough) that the men had really mistaken the terms of the 
arrangement, and feeling that the bore of being put upon 
half rations would be a less evil (and even to myself a less 
inconvenience) than the starvation of my Arabs, I at once 
told Dthemetri to assure them that my bread should be 
equally shared with all. Dthemetri, however, did not 
approve of this concession; he assured me quite positively 
that the Arabs thoroughly understood the agreement, and 
that if they were now without food, they had wilfully 
brought themselves into this strait for the wretched pur- 
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pose of bettering their bargain by the value of a few paras 
worth of bread. This suggestion made me look at the 
affair in a new light; I should have been glad enough to 
put up with the slight privation to which my concession 
would subject me, and could have borne to witness the 
semi-starvation of poor Dthemetri with a fine philosophi¬ 
cal calm, but it seemed to me that the scheme, if scheme it 
were, had something of audacity in it, and was well enough 
calculated to try the extent of my softness: I knew the 
danger of allowing such a trial to result in a conclusion that 
I was one who might be easily managed; and therefore, 
after thoroughly satisfying myself from Dthemetri’s clear 
and repeated assertions, that the Arabs had really under¬ 
stood the arrangement, I determined that they should not 
now violate it by taking advantage of my position in the 
midst of their big desert, so I desired Dthemetri to tell 
them that they should touch no bread of mine. We 
stopped, and the tent was pitched; the Arabs came to me, 
and prayed loudly for bread; I refused them. 

“Then we die!” 

“God’s will be done.” 

I gave the Arabs to understand that I regretted their 
perishing by hunger but that I should bear this calmly, 
like any other misfortune not my own—that in short I was 
happily resigned to their fate. The men would have talked 
a great deal, but they were under the disadvantage of 
addressing me through a hostile interpreter; they looked 
hard upon my face, but they found no hope there, so at 
last they retired as they pretended, to lay them down, and 
die. 

In about ten minutes from this time I found that the 
Arabs were busily cooking their bread! Their pretense of 
having brought no food was false, and was only invented 
for the purpose of saving it. They had a good bag of 
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meal, which they had contrived to stow away under the 
baggage upon one of the camels in such a way *3 to escape 
notice. In Europe the detection of a scheme like this 
would have occasioned a disagreeable feeling between the 
master and the delinquent, but you would no more recoil 
from an Oriental on account of a matter of this sort, than 
in England you would reject a horse that had tried and 
failed to throw you. Indeed I felt quite good-humoredly 
towards my Arabs because they had so woefully failed in 
their wretched attempt, and because, as it turned out, I 
had done what was right; they too, poor fellows, evidently 
began to like me immensely, on account of the hard¬ 
heartedness which had enabled me to baffle their scheme. 

The Arabs adhere to those ancestral principles of bread¬ 
making which have been sanctioned by the experience of 
ages. The very first baker of bread that ever lived must 
have done his work exactly as the Arab does at this day. 
He takes some meal, and holds it out in the hollow of his 
hands whilst his comrade pours over it a few drops of 
water; he then mashes up the moistened flour into a paste, 
pulls the lump of dough so made into small pieces, and 
thrusts them into the embers; his way of baking exactly 
resembles the craft or mystery of roasting chestnuts, as 
practised by children; there is the same prudence and 
circumspection in choosing a good berth for the morsel— 
the same enterprise and self-sacrificing valor in pulling it 
out with the fingers. 

The manner of my daily march was this. At about an 
hour before dawn, I rose, and made the most of about a 
pint of water which I allowed myself for washing. Then I 
breakfasted upon tea and bread. As soon as the beasts 
were loaded, I mounted my camel and pressed forward; 
my poor Arabs being on foot would sometimes moan with 
fatigue, and pray for rest, but I was anxious to enable 
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them to perform their contract for bringing me to Cairo 
within the stipulated time, and I did not therefore allow 
a halt until the evening came. About mid-day, or soon 
after, Mysseri used to bring up his camel alongside of mine, 
and supply me with a piece of the dried bread softened in 
water, and also (as long as it lasted) with a piece of the 
tongue; after this there came into my hand (how well I 
remember it!) the little tin cup half filled with wine and 
water. 

As long as you are journeying in the interior of the 
Desert you have no particular point to make for as your 
resting place. The endless sands yield nothing but small 
stunted shrubs—even these fail after the first two or 
three days, and from that time you pass over broad plains 

you pass over newly reared hills—you pass through 
valleys dug out by the last week's storm, and the hills, and 
the valleys are sand, sand, sand, still sand, and only sand, 
and sand, and sand again. The earth is so samely, that 
your eyes turn towards heaven—towards heaven, I mean, 
in the sense of sky. You look to the Sun, for he is your 
task-master, and by him you know the measure of the 
work that you have done, and the measure of the work that 
remains for you to do. He comes when you strike your 
tent in the early morning, and then, for the first hour of the 
day, as you move forward on your camel, he stands at 
your near side, and makes you know that the whole day's 
toil is before you —then for a while, and a long while you 
see him no more, for you are veiled and shrouded, and dare 
not look upon the greatness of his glory, but you know 
where he strides overhead, by the touch of his flaming 
sword. No words are spoken, but your Arabs moan, 
your camels sigh, your skin glows, your shoulders ache, 
and for sights you see the pattern, and the web of the silk 
that veils your eyes, and the glare of the outer light. Time 
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labors on—your skin glows, your shoulders ache, your 
Arabs moan, your camels sigh, and you see the same pat¬ 
tern in the silk, and the same glare of light beyond, but 
conquering Time marches on, and by and by the descend¬ 
ing sun has compassed the Heaven, and now softly 
touches your right arm, and throws your lank shadow over 
the sand right along on the way for Persia; then again you 
look upon his face, for his power is all veiled in his beauty, 
and the redness of flames has become the redness of roses— 
the fair, wavy cloud that fled in the morning now comes to 
his sight once more—comes blushing, yet still comes on— 
comes burning with blushes, yet comes and clings to his side. 

Then begins your season of rest. The world about you 
is all your own, and there, where you will, you pitch your 
solitary tent; there is no living thing to dispute your 
choice. When at last the spot had been fixed upon and 
we came to a halt, one of the Arabs would touch the chest 
of my camel, and utter at the same time a peculiar gurgling 
sound; the beast instantly understood and obeyed the sign, 
and slowly sunk under me till she brought her body to a 
level with the ground; then gladly enough I alighted, the 
rest of the camels were unloaded and turned loose to 
browse upon the shrubs of the Desert, where shrubs there 
were, or where these failed, to wait for the small quantity 
of food that was allowed them out of our stores. 

My servants helped by the Arabs busied themselves in 
pitching the tent and kindling the fire. Whilst this was 
doing, I used to walk away towards the East confiding 
in the print of my foot as a guide for my return. Apart 
from the cheering voices of my attendants I could better 
know and feel the loneliness of the Desert. The influence 
of such scenes, however, was not of a softening kind, but 
filled me rather with a sort of childish exultation in the 
self-sufficiency which enabled me to stand thus alone in 
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the wilderness of Asia—a short-lived pride, for wherever 
man wanders, he still remains tethered by the chain that 
links him to his kind; and so, when the night closed round 
me, I began to return—to return as it were to my own 
gate. Reaching at last some high ground, I could see, 
and see with delight, the fire of our small encampment, and 
when, at last, I regained the spot, it seemed a very home 
that had sprung up for me in the midst of these solitudes. 

Sometimes in the earlier part of my journey the night 
breeze blew coldly; when that happened, the dry sand was 
heaped up outside round the skirts of the tent, and so, the 
Wind that everywhere else could sweep as he listed along 
those dreary plains, was forced to turn aside in his course, 
and make way, as he ought, for the Englishman. Then 
within my tent there were heaps of luxuries—dining rooms, 
dressing rooms—libraries, bed rooms, drawing rooms, 
oratories, all crowded into the space of a hearth rug. The 
first night, I remember, with my books and maps about 
me, I wanted light—they brought me a taper, and im¬ 
mediately from out of the silent Desert there rushed in a 
flood of life, unseen before. Monsters of moths of all 
shapes and hues that never before perhaps had looked 
upon the shining of a flame now madly thronged into my 
tent, and dashed through the fire of the candle till they 
fairly extinguished it with their burning limbs. Those 
who had failed in attaining this martyrdom suddenly be¬ 
came serious, and clung despondingly to the canvas. 

By and by there was brought to me the fragrant tea, 
and big masses of scorched and scorching toast, and the 
butter that had come all the way to me in this Desert of 
Asia, from out of that poor, dear, starving Ireland. I 
feasted like a King—like four Kings—like a boy in the 
ourth form. 

When the cold, sullen morning dawned, and my people 
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began to load the camels, I always felt loath to give back 
to the waste this little spot of ground that had glowed for a 
while with the cheerfulness of a human dwelling. One by 
one the cloaks, the saddles, the baggage, the hundred 
things that strewed the ground and made it look so fa¬ 
miliar—all these were taken away, and laid upon the cam¬ 
els. A speck in the broad tracks of Asia remained still im¬ 
pressed with the mark of patent portmanteaus, and the 
heels of London boots; the embers of the fire lay black and 
cold upon the sand, and these were the signs we left. 

My tent was spared to the last, but when all else was 
ready for the start, then came its fall; the pegs were drawn, 
the canvas shivered, and in less than a minute there was 
nothing that remained of my genial home but only a pole 
and a bundle. The encroaching Englishman was off, and 
instant upon the fall of the canvas, like an owner, who had 
waited and watched, the Genius of the Desert stalked in. 

To servants, as I suppose to any other Europeans not 
much accustomed to amuse themselves by fancy, or 
memory, it often happens that after a few days’ journey¬ 
ing, the loneliness of the desert will become frightfully 
oppressive. Upon my poor fellows the access of melan¬ 
choly came heavy, and all at once, as a blow from above; 
they bent their necks, and bore it as best they could, but 
their joy was great on the fifth day, when we came to an 
Oasis, called Gatieh, for here we found encamped a cara¬ 
van (that is, an assemblage of travelers) from Cairo. The 
Orientals living in cities never pass the Desert except in 
this way; many will wait for weeks, and even for months, 
until a sufficient number of persons can be found ready to 
undertake the journey at the same time—until the flock 
of sheep is big enough to fancy itself a match for wolves. 
They could not, I think, really secure themselves against 
any serious danger by this contrivance, for though they 
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have arms, they are so little accustomed to use them, and 
so utterly unorganized, that they never could make good 
their resistance to robbers of the slightest respectability. 
It is not of the Bedouins that such travelers are afraid, 
for the safe conduct granted by the Chief of the ruling 
tribe, is never, I believe, violated, but it is said that there 
are deserters and scamps of various sorts who hover about 
the skirts of the Desert, particularly on the Cairo side, 
and are anxious to succeed to the property of any poor 
devils whom they may find more weak and defenseless 
than themselves. 

These people from Cairo professed to be amazed at the 
ludicrous disproportion between their numerical forces 
and mine. They could not understand, and they wanted 
to know by what strange privilege it is that an English¬ 
man with a brace of pistols, and a couple of servants, rides 
safely across the Desert, whilst they, the natives of the 
neighboring cities, are forced to travel in troops, or rather 
in herds. One of them got a few minutes of private con¬ 
versation with Dthemetri, and ventured to ask him anx¬ 
iously whether the English did not travel under the pro¬ 
tection of Evil Demons. I had previously known (from 
Methley, I think, who had traveled in Persia) that this 
notion, so conducive to the safety of our countrymen, is 
generally prevalent amongst Orientals; it owes its origin 
partly to the strong wilfulness of the English gentleman 
(a quality which, not being backed by any visible author¬ 
ity either civil or military, seems perfectly superhuman to 
the soft Asiatic), but partly too to the magic of the Bank¬ 
ing system, by force of which the wealthy traveler will 
make all his journeys without carrying a handful of coin, 
and yet, when he arrives at a city, will rain down showers 
of gold. The theory is that the English traveler has com¬ 
mitted some sin against God and his conscience, and that 
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for this, the Evil Spirit has hold of him, and drives him 
from his home like a victim of the old Grecian Turies, and 
forces him to travel over countries far and strange, and 
most chiefly over deserts and desolate places, and to stand 
upon the sites of cities that once were, and are now no 
more, and to grope among the tombs of dead men. Often 
enough there is something of truth in this notion; often 
enough the wandering Englishman is guilty (if guilt it 
be) of some pride or ambition, big or small, imperial or 
parochial, which being offended has made the lone places 
more tolerable than ballrooms to him a sinner. 

I can understand the sort of amazement of the Orientals 
at the scantiness of the retinue with which an Englishman 
passes the Desert, for I was somewhat struck myself when 
I saw one of my countrymen making his way across the 
wilderness in this simple style. At first there was a mere 
moving speck in the horizon; my party, of course, became 
all alive with excitement, and there were many surmises; 
soon it appeared that three laden camels were approach¬ 
ing, and that two of them carried riders; in a little while 
we saw that one of the riders wore the European dress, and 
at last the travelers were pronounced to be an English 
gentleman and his servant; by their side there were a 
couple of Arabs on foot, and this, if I rightly remember, 
was the whole party. 

This Englishman, as I afterwards found, was a military 
man returning to his country from India, and crossing the 
Desert at this part in order to go through Palestine. As 
for me, I had come pretty straight from England, and so 
here we met in the wilderness at about half way from our 
respective starting points. As we approached each other, 
it became with me a question whether we should speak; 
I thought it likely that the stranger would accost me, and 
in the event of his doing so, I was quite ready to be as 
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sociable and chatty as I could be according to my nature; 
but still I could not think of any thing particular that I had 
to say to him; of course among civilized people, the not 
having any thing to say is no excuse at all for not speaking , 
but I was shy, and indolent, and I felt no great wish to 
stop, and talk like a morning visitor, in the midst of those 
broad solitudes. The traveler, perhaps, felt as I did, for 
except that we lifted our hands to our caps, and waved our 
arms in courtesy, we passed each other quite as distantly 
as if we had passed in Pall Mall. Our attendants, how¬ 
ever, were not to be cheated of the delight that they felt in 
speaking to new listeners, and hearing fresh voices once 
more. The masters, therefore, had no sooner passed each 
other, than their respective servants quietly stopped and 
entered into conversation. As soon as my camel found 
that her companions were not following her, she caught 
the social feeling and refused to go on. I felt the absurdity 
of the situation, and determined to accost the stranger, if 
only to avoid the awkwardness of remaining stuck fast in 
the Desert whilst our servants were amusing themselves. 
When with this intent I turned round my camel, I found 
that the gallant officer had passed me by about thirty or 
forty yards, and was exactly in the same predicament as 
myself. I put my now willing camel in motion and rode 
up towards the stranger: seeing this he followed my 
example and came forward to meet me. He was the first 
to speak: too courteous to address me as if he admitted 
the possibility of my wishing to accost him from any feel¬ 
ing of mere sociability or civilian-like love of vain talk, he 
at once attributed my advances to a laudable wish of 
acquiring statistical information, and accordingly when 
we got within speaking distance, he said “I dare say you 
wish to know how the Plague is going on at Cairo ?”, and 
then he went on to say he regretted that his information 
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did not enable him to give me in numbers a perfectly ac¬ 
curate statement of the daily deaths; he afterwards talked 
pleasantly enough upon other, and less ghastly subjects. 
I thought him manly and intelligent—a worthy one of the 
few thousand strong Englishmen to whom the Empire of 
India is committed. 

The night after the meeting with the people of the 
caravan, Dthemetri, alarmed by their warnings, took 
upon himself to keep watch all night in the tent; no rob¬ 
bers came except a jackal that poked his nose into my tent 
from some motive of rational curiosity; Dthemetri did 
not shoot him for fear of waking me. These brutes swarm 
in every part of Syria; and there were many of them even 
in the midst of those void sands which would seem to give 
such poor promise of food; I can hardly tell what prey they 
could be hoping for, unless it were that they might find 
now and then the carcass of some camel that had died on 
the journey. They do not marshal themselves into great 
packs like the wild dogs of Eastern cities, but follow their 
prey in families like the place-hunters ,of Europe: their 
voices are frightfully like to the shouts and cries of human 
beings; if you lie awake in your tent at night, you are 
almost continually hearing some hungry family as it 
sweeps along in full cry; you hear the exulting scream 
with which the sagacious dam first winds the carrion, and 
the shrill response of the unanimous cubs, as they snuff 
the tainted air, “Wha! wha!—wha! wha!—wha! wha! 
—whose gift is it in, mamma?” 

Once during this passage my Arabs lost their way among 
the hills of loose sand that surrounded us, but after a while 
we were lucky enough to recover our right line of march. 
The same day we fell in with a Sheik, the head of a 
family, that actually dwells at no great distance from this 
part of the desert during nine months of the year. The 
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man carried a match-lock, and of this he was inordinately 
proud on account of the supposed novelty and ingenuity 
of the contrivance. We stopped, and sat down and 
rested awhile, for the sake of a little talk; there was much 
that I should have liked to ask this man, but he could not 
understand Dthemetri’s language, and the process of get¬ 
ting at his knowledge by double interpretation through 
my Arabs was tedious. I discovered, however (and my 
Arabs knew of that fact), that this man and his family 
lived habitually for nine months of the year without touch¬ 
ing or seeing either bread or water. The stunted shrub 
growing at intervals through the sand in this part of the 
desert enables the camel mares to yield a little milk, and 
this furnishes the sole food and drink of their owner and 
his people. During the other three months (the hottest 
I suppose), even this resource fails, and then the Sheik and 
his people are forced to pass into another district. You 
would ask me why the man should not remain always in 
that district which supplies him with water during three 
months of the year, but I don’t know enough of Arab 
politics to answer the question. The Sheik was not a 
good specimen of the effect produced by his way of living; 
he was very small, very spare, and sadly shrivelled—a 
poor over-roasted snipe—a mere cinder of a man. I made 
him sit down by my side, and gave him a piece of bread and 
a cup of water from out of my goat-skins. This was not 
very tempting drink to look at, for it had become turbid, 
and was deeply reddened by some coloring-matter con¬ 
tained in the skins, but it kept its sweetness, and tasted 
like a strong decoction of Russia leather. The Sheik 
sipped this drop by drop with ineffable relish, and rolled 
his eyes solemnly round between every draught, as though 
the drink were the drink of the Prophet, and had come 
from the seventh heaven. 
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An inquiry about distances led to the discovery that 
this Sheik had never heard of the division of time into 
hours. 

About this part of my journey I saw the likeness of a 
freshwater lake: I saw, as it seemed, a broad sheet of calm 
water stretching far and fair towards the south—stretching 
deep into winding creeks, and hemmed in by jutting prom¬ 
ontories, and shelving smooth off towards the shallow 
side: on its bosom the reflected fire of the sun lay playing 
and seeming to float as though upon deep still waters. 

Though I knew of the cheat, it was not till the spongy 
foot of my camel had almost trodden in the seeming lake, 
that I could undeceive my eyes, for the shore line was quite 
true and natural. I soon saw the cause of the phantasm. 
A sheet of water, heavily impregnated with salts, had 
gathered together in a vast hollow between the sand hills, 
and when dried up by evaporation had left a white saline 
deposit; this exactly marked the space which the waters 
had covered, and so traced out a good shore line. The 
minute crystals of the salt, by their way of sparkling in the 
sun, were made to seem like the dazzled face of a lake that 
is calm and smooth. 

The pace of the camel is irksome, and makes your 
shoulders and loins ache from the peculiar way in which 
you are obliged to suit yourself to the movements of the 
beast, but one soon, of course, becomes inured to the work, 
and after my first two days this way of traveling became so 
familiar to me that (poor sleeper as I am) I now and then 
slumbered for some moments together on the back of my 
camel. On the fifth day of my journey the air above lay 
dead, and all the whole earth that I could reach with my 
utmost sight and keenest listening was still and lifeless, as 
some dispeopled and forgotten world that rolls round and 
round in the heavens through wasted floods of light. The 
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sun, growing fiercer and fiercer, shone down more mightily 
now than ever on me he shone before, and as I drooped my 
head under his fire, and closed my eyes against the glare 
that surrounded me, I slowly fell asleep—for how many 
minutes or moments, I cannot tell—but after a while I 
was gently awakened by a peal of church bells—my native 
bells—the innocent bells of Marlen that never before sent 
forth their music beyond the Blaygon hills! My first idea 
naturally was that I still remained fast under the power of 
a dream. I roused myself, and drew aside the silk that 
covered my eyes, and plunged my bare face into the light. 
Then at least I was well enough wakened, but still those 
old Marlen bells rang on, not ringing for joy, but properly, 
prosily, steadily, merrily ringing “for church.” After a 
while the sound died away slowly: it happened that neither 
I nor any of my party had a watch by which to measure 
the exact time of its lasting, but it seemed to me that 
about ten minutes had passed before the bells ceased. I 
attributed the eff ect to the great heat of the sun, the per¬ 
fect dryness of the clear air through which I moved, and 
the deep stillness of all around me; it seemed to me that 
these causes, by occasioning a great tension, and conse¬ 
quent susceptibility of the hearing organs, had rendered 
them liable to tingle under the passing touch of some mere 
memory that must have swept across my brain in a mo¬ 
ment of sleep. Since my return to England it has been 
told me that like sounds have been heard at sea, and that 
the sailor becalmed under a vertical sun in the midst of the 
wide ocean has listened in trembling wonder to the chime 
of his own village bells. 

During my travels I kept a journal—a journal sadly 
meager and intermittent, but one which enabled me to 
find out the day of the month and the week according to 
the European calendar; referring to this, I found that the 
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day was Sunday, and, roughly allowing for the difference 
of longitude, I concluded that at the moment of my hear¬ 
ing that strange peal, the church-going bells of Marlen 
must have been actually calling the prim congregation of 
the parish to morning prayer. The coincidence amused 
me faintly, but I could not allow myself a hope that the 
effect I had experienced was anything other than an il¬ 
lusion—an illusion liable to be explained (as every illusion 
is in these days) by some of the philosophers who guess 
at Nature’s riddles. It would have been sweeter to be¬ 
lieve that my kneeling mother, by some pious enchant¬ 
ment, had asked and found this spell to rouse me from my 
scandalous forgetfulness of God’s holy day,—but my fancy 
was too weak to carry a faith like that. Indeed, the vale 
through which the bells of Marlen send their song is a 
highly respectable vale, and its people (save one, two, or 
three) are wholly unaddicted to the practice of magical 
arts. 

After the fifth day of my journey, I no longer traveled 
over shifting hills, but came upon a dead level—a dead 
level bed of sand, quite hard, and studded with small shin¬ 
ing pebbles. 

The heat grew fierce; there was no valley, no hollow, no 
hill, no mound, no shadow of hill, nor of mound by which I 
could mark the way I was making. Hour by hour I ad¬ 
vanced, and saw no change—I was still the very center of 
a round horizon; hour by hour I advanced, and still there 
was the same, and the same, and the same—the same 
circle of flaming sky—the same circle of sand still glaring 
with light and fire. Over all the heaven above—over all 
the earth beneath there was no visible power that could 
balk the fierce will of the Sun; “ he rejoiced as a strong man 
to run a race; his going forth was from the end of the 
heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it; and there was 
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nothing hid from the heat thereof.” From pole to pole, 
and from the East to the West, he brandished his fiery 
scepter as though he had usurped all Heaven and Earth. 
As he bid the soft Persian in ancient times, so now, and 
fiercely too, he bid me bow down and worship him; so now 
in his pride he seemed to command me, and say “Thou 
shalt have none other gods but me.” I was all alone be¬ 
fore him. There were these two pitted together, and face 
to face—the mighty Sun for one, and for the other—this 
poor pale, solitary Self of mine that I always carry about 
with me. 

But on the eighth day, and before I had yet turned 
away from Jehovah for the glittering god of the Persians, 
there appeared a dark line upon the edge of the forward 
horizon, and soon the line deepened into a delicate fringe 
that sparkled here and there as though it were sown with 
diamonds. There then before me were the gardens and 
the minarets of Egypt, and the mighty works of the Nile, 
and I (the eternal Ego that I am!)—I had lived to see, and 
I saw them. 

When evening came I was still within the confines of 
the Desert, and my tent was pitched as usual, but one of 
my Arabs stalked away rapidly towards the West without 
telling me of the errand on which he was bent. After a 
while he returned; he had toiled on a graceful service; 
he had traveled all the way on to the border of the living 
world, and brought me back for token an ear of rice, 
full, fresh, and green. 

The next day I entered upon Egypt, and floated along 
(for the delight was as the delight of bathing) through 
green wavy fields of rice, and pastures fresh and plentiful, 
and dived into the cold verdure of groves and gardens, and 
quenched my hot eyes in shade, as though in a bed of deep 
waters. 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Kinglake’s description of the desert is considered one of the 
finest pieces of descriptive writing in all literature. What do 
you find in the selection to justify this praise? 

2. Compare the third and the fourth paragraph as examples 
of two entirely different styles of descriptive writing. 

3. In the seventh paragraph we find a picture of the Bedouin; 
in the eighth paragraph, a description of the Bedouin women. 
In each paragraph find evidence of subjective description 
mingled with objective details. Which is most interesting: the 
objective facts, or Kinglake’s mental reactions to what he ob¬ 
served with the eye ? 

4. Select other paragraphs in which Kinglake has enriched 
the objective scene by his own interpretation or fancy. Rewrite 
at least one paragraph in an impersonal way. Compare your 
paragraph with Kinglake’s to prove to yourself that much of our 
enjoyment of literature arises from what the authoi puts of him¬ 
self into his writing. 

5. In the early part of the essay Kinglake discusses such topics 
as preparation for the journey; loading the camel; riding on a 
camel; the camel’s gait, etc. Show by listing other topics dis¬ 
cussed that the reader’s enjoyment is enhanced by the author’s 
diversified interests. 

6. Select passages in this essay that you consider particularly 
effective because of perfect diction, vivid imagery, musical 
rhythm, pleasing whimsicality, or any combination of these 
qualities. 

7. List descriptive or narrative material used by Kinglake to 
heighten the impression of the loneliness of the desert. 

8. Find specific passages to prove that Kinglake was philo¬ 
sophical; that he was romantic; that he had a sense of humor. 

9. Compare what seems to you to be the purpose and the 
tone of Kinglake’s selection with the purpose and tone of 
Stevenson’s “The Green Donkey-Driver.’’ 
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Robert Dean Frisbie 

F or the past four years I have lived as a trader on the 
atoll of Puka-Puka, in the South Pacific, but it was 
only recently that I became personally acquainted with the 
midnight ramblings of Mrs. Turtle. I had been danger¬ 
ously ill from ptomaine poisoning, so I decided to close the 
trading station and take a two weeks’ vacation on Frigate 
Bird Islet, one of the three islets which, with the reef and 
the lagoon, comprise the atoll. It is contrary to the local 
tabus for anyone to visit Frigate Bird Islet except during 
the copra-making seasons when the whole population 
moves; but as I am a white man, and had been very ill, 
the village fathers generously consented to my sojourn on 
frigate Bird for the purpose of convalescence. Further¬ 
more, it was then November, the season when the turtles 
come ashore to lay their eggs, and I had promised the na¬ 
tives to lie in wait for one. 

Taking with me an old retainer called Uiliamu (Wil¬ 
liam), I paddled across the lagoon and was soon comfort¬ 
ably settled on Frigate Bird Islet, in a grove of tall puka 
trees. There the wind moaned with a pleasant dolorous¬ 
ness and innumerable sea birds were blown about the sky, 
settling from time to time on their perches in the tops of 
the trees. Frigate Bird was also a favorite nesting place 
for the rupesy island doves whose cooing is as lonely-sound- 

l {' r °m The Atlantic Monthly , April, 1929. Reprinted by permission of the 
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ing as the music of the wind in the branches of the puka 
trees. 

Half an hour after our arrival on the islet, old William 
returned in great excitement from a reconnoiter along the 
beach. He had found a turtle track only a few hundred 
yards from our little thatched hut. I followed him to the 
spot. It must have been a huge turtle, for the track was a 
good three feet wide and ploughed deep into the sand. 

Looking at the trail she had left behind her, I wondered 
that there are any of these great turtles left in the sea. 
The natives of all these islands know, of course, that a 
turtle lays her eggs every ten or twelve days, on four or 
five occasions during the months of November and Decem¬ 
ber. So, when a trail is discovered, one has only to lie in 
wait during high tide, and Mrs. Turtle may be caught 
when she returns to lay another batch of eggs; for she will 
lay her successive batches within a few hundred yards of 
the first one. 

I have read that a turtle is very clever in hiding the 
spot where she lays her eggs, but this is nonsense. From 
the shallows to the upper beach she leaves a track behind 
her as plain as an armored tank’s, and the spot where she 
lays is hollowed out much like a hog wallow, the sand 
being heaped over the eggs to the height of a foot or more. 
After the eggs are deposited and covered, she wobbles 
straight back to the reef, leaving another trail so plain and 
deep that, failing to see it, one would stumble into it. 

When the eggs hatch, the first baby turtle digs a round 
hole to the surface and wobbles clumsily out. At his 
heels—or, better, his flippers—is a second, and a third, 
and so on, all the little turtles marching in single file to 
the shallows, where they dive happily in. Then the 
tragedy begins, for there is no morsel daintier than a baby 
turtle, and every sea creature seems to be waiting for the 
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feast. Of the hundred or more baby turtles that leave 
the beach, not fifty will succeed in getting as far as the 
reef, where a dozen more will be gobbled down by spotted 
eels. The moment the rest of the little company are 
through the breakers, the large fish outside swirl into 
them, devouring them, usually, to the last turtle. 

When I think of the innumerable enemies of the young 
turtle, I marvel that any of them escape to reach maturity. 
But some do, of course, for old Mother Turtle makes due 
allowance for casualties. She lays from four hundred to 
six hundred eggs yearly, so that, in the course of five 
hundred years, a few of her two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand offspring are bound to survive. 

There are thousands upon thousands of eggs in a female 
turtle; some are clusters of just-forming eggs no larger 
than a pinhead, and from these they range in size to the 
fully developed ones. The smaller ones are a great deli¬ 
cacy, but somehow, with me, half the pleasure in eating 
them is lost when I think of the thousands of embryo lives 
I am destroying through the grind of my molars. 

It is a law on Puka-Puka that sailfish and turtle belong 
to the entire population. When only one turtle is caught 
and shared among the five hundred and fifty-odd inhabit¬ 
ants, the individual portions, one would suppose, must be 
small. But they are larger than the uninitiated might 
think, for of an average green turtle's three hundred 
pounds weight not ten pounds are wasted. The Puka- 
Pukans eat the flippers, shell, and tail, while the head is 
given to the man who catches the turtle. The hard bony 
carapace and plastron shells are considered the most 
delicate parts, and the result is that when the turtle feast 
is over there is hardly enough refuse left to fill a hat. 

Old William and I dug out one hundred and six round 
white eggs that day, each about the size of a hen's egg. 
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The fully developed eggs are not particularly palatable, 
but quite good enough for a meal on Frigate Bird Islet. 
William decided that this batch had been laid two days 
earlier, so that we might expect Mrs. Turtle to return in a 
little more than a week. We would lie in wait and catch 
her by the simple process of turning her over on her back; 
then go to the north side of the islet and light the signal 
fire which would inform the rest of the Puka-Pukans across 
the lagoon that a turtle had been caught, whereupon they 
would all paddle joyously over for the feast. 

The following eight days passed as I should like all days 
to pass for the rest of my life. I swam in the lagoon with 
my water goggles on, looking down on the fantastic peaks 
of submarine mountains, watching the gorgeously colored 
fish swimming in and out of caves and crevices among the 
coral; or I would lie on the beach and sleep, or wander 
idly through the groves inland, listening to the lonely cries 
of the sea birds. Each day I grew stronger and soon 
reached that stage of health where one derives the keenest 
delight from the mere fact of being alive. 

On the eighth night old William and I walked the beach 
during high tide, but old Mrs. Turtle failed to appear; 
so we returned to our little hut in the puka grove and went 
to sleep. William said that mother turtles seldom cross 
the reef at low tide, but this is not an invariable rule. 

An hour later I awoke, as completely refreshed as though 
I had enjoyed a long and dreamless night’s sleep. William 
was snoring at the other end of the hut, and I heard an 
owlish shearwater squawking a discordant love song to the 
moon. 

I rose and crept out of the mosquito net, thinking that 
perhaps Mrs. Turtle might have stolen a march on us and 
might even now be fashioning the nest for her eggs some¬ 
where up the beach. Sure enough; I had not gone more 
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than a hundred yards along the shore when I came to a 
freshly ploughed track from the shallows to the shore 
brush. I halted and listened. 

The water in the outer shallows lay steely-calm halfway 
to the reef, and the shadows of branching coral were out¬ 
lined with striking clearness. But the first tiny wave of 
the incoming tide was moving shoreward, a wall of water 
about a foot high, jet-black in the moonlight save for 
flashing points of spray that rose and subsided as the tide 
wave foamed gently across the shallows to break with a 
faint hiss on the sandy beach. A moment later it was on 
its way back to the reef and soon the shallows were calm 
again, although the water was a few inches deeper than 
before. 

I seated myself on the sand near Mrs. Turtle’s track 
and gazed into the shadows of the shore brush. Once I 
thought I saw a dim ungainly shape moving there, and 
several times heard the crackle of breaking twigs as she 
broke through the bushes. 

She rested for several moments, and then I heard a 
sharp scraping noise followed by the patter of sand against 
the foliage. I rose, crept close, and turned the light of my 
Hash lamp into the bush. At my feet, so close that I 
might have touched her, was a green turtle weighing at 
least three hundred pounds. She turned her head to 
stare at me with cold passionless eyes; then with a de¬ 
liberate, almost haughty motion she again turned, and 
without paying the least further attention to me went on 
with her work. 

I sat down and placed my flash lamp on the ground so 
that the light was fully upon her. I expected her to move 
away, but she did not, and the natives have told me that 
once a turtle has started to dig the pit for her eggs nothing 
can ^ti^xten Vex asNa'j, AVe nvnst. VaA axA 
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proceed, oblivious of everything, until she has them 
nested. 

There was something solemn, almost religious, about 
that midnight labor so beset with danger. I watched 
with a feeling akin to awe, as though I were eavesdropping 
at an esoteric rite. What, I wondered, did old Mamma 
Turtle make of my flash lamp ? Was she aware that death 
awaited her only a few feet away, that she would never 
again cross the reef to plunge into the cool sanctuary of 
the sea? If so, she gave no evidence of the fact. More 
than likely she was the stoic she appeared to be, a fatalist 
whose hundreds of years of experience had placed her 
above worrying over the vicissitudes of life and the fear of 
death. The light of my flash lamp was merely another of 
those strange phenomena turtles must expect on dry land. 
I wondered about all sorts of things as I watched her—a 
man will harbor curious thoughts in the wee hours of a 
moonlight night on the remote beach of an uninhabited 
islet. 

She had already started digging her pit when I first ap¬ 
proached her. She used her hind flippers, the right and 
left ones alternately. With one she would reach to a spot 
under her tail, scrape away about a handful of sand and 
gravel, and, cupping the bottom of her flipper, bring the 
sand to the surface and deposit it The other flipper 
would brush away the sand already brought out. This 
was done by scraping the flipper vigorously across the 
ground, and it was that sound I had first heard after dis¬ 
covering her track. 

She worked automatically, for evidently she must dig 
her pit in the age-old manner or not at all. It was in¬ 
teresting to observe that, though one flipper was shorter 
tYrav the other, viW the hoVe heeame too deep Sot her to 

reach bottom with the shorter one she st'iW went through 
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the motions of scraping, cupping, and brushing the ground 
where the sand should have been. This somewhat less¬ 
ened my opinion of Mrs. Turtle’s wisdom. 

When the pit was as deep as she could make it—about 
twenty inches— she dropped one hundred and fourteen 
eggs into it, filling the excavation to within three or four 
inches of the surface. Then, working both her hind flip¬ 
pers at once, she scraped the sand into the pit, patting it 
down firmly and pushing it under her until she had a 
mound a foot high over the eggs. Then she put her power¬ 
ful front flippers to work for the first time. Reaching 
out, she scraped them across the ground so vigorously 
that a shower of twigs, sand, and gravel went flying into 
the air. This was done, I suppose, in an effort to cover 
and conceal the spot where the eggs were laid—an entirely 
futile attempt. Half of the first shower rained on me, 
with such force that I moved away at once. Deciding 
that I had seen enough of Mrs. Turtle’s private affairs, I 
moved some distance away to sit on the beach near her 
track. For ten minutes longer I could hear her flinging 
the sand about; then she was silent. 

I must have waited a full hour longer, for the moon 
had dropped to Arai Reef, and I could see the foam and 
spray where the long, smooth combers humped their 
hacks and broke over the sunken reef. Venus had risen, 
and in another hour the puka trees would be outlined in 
the first light of dawn. Twice I flashed my light into the 
bush, only to see Mrs. Turtle lying motionless, resting 
after her labors. Presently I nodded, and dozed off in the 
midst of a series of disjointed reflections. 

I was roused by the sound of something dragging over 
the sand. It ceased the moment I looked up. There 
stood Mrs. Turtle, perfectly still, not more than ten feet 
from me. I was directly in her path; all I must do was to 
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walk up to her, get a firm hold on her carapace shell above 
the tail, and tug her over—but there was plenty of time 
for that. 

I watched her for fully ten minutes; then, of a sudden, 
she breathed. It was a raucous respiration, startlingly 
loud in the still night air. It may have been that my long 
exposure under the moon’s full light had given me what 
the Puka-Pukans call “moon madness”; however that may 
be, it occurred to me that old Mamma Turtle was an ex¬ 
ceedingly likable, human sort of creature. Therefore I 
decided to have a little confidential chat with her. 

Although at first the sound of my voice startled me a 
little, I explained to Mrs. Turtle the foolish risk she had 
taken in coming to an inhabited island to lay her eggs. 
“In your hundreds of years,” I said, “you should have 
learned that only the loneliest sand banks are safe for 
you, and that your greatest danger is from an encounter 
with man. 

“And now, madam,” I went on with a little flourish, 
“see what your lack of foresight has brought you to! 
Tomorrow you will be split in two— vavaji-ake , as the 
Puka-Pukans say-—and eaten to the last corner of your 
shell. You will have ceased to exist. For many hun¬ 
dreds of years you have flopped across the reefs of lonely 
atolls, ploughed up the beaches, and laid your hundred 
eggs. For centuries you have paddled with dignity and 
deliberation about the seven seas, dining on the choicest 
turtle grass and contemplating the starry firmament 
through long tropic nights. All these centuries you have 
escaped being made into soup for aldermen’s dinners; 
you have escaped the ropes and spears of savages; and 
most amazing of all, at about the time when William the 
Conqueror crossed the English Channel, when you hatched 
out on some remote and moonlit tropic beach such as this,, 
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you escaped your enemies in the sea and by some freak 
of chance managed to grow to maturity, safe from all sea 
creatures, only now to be unceremoniously flopped over 
by a mere South Sea trader. 

“Outside the reef old Papa Turtle is waiting for you. 
When he rises to breathe he gazes shoreward, wondering 
what is keeping you so late. But he will never see you 
again. lie will wait beyond the reef for a few days, and 
then, doubtless, paddle off in search of another mate. 
Tomorrow your body, from the tip of your nose to the 
end of your tail, will be crushed between the jaws of five 
hundred hungry savages. What a forlorn end to a life 
of adventure such as yours!” 

Again Mrs. Turtle breathed hoarsely, and this time 
she struck her flipper on the sand, as though annoyed that 
I should keep her waiting. I rose and, stepping behind 
her, grasped her shell. I made a feeble attempt to turn 
her over, but she was very heavy, so I did not try again, 
for I was willing to believe that I was still weak from my 
recent illness. She waddled with stately deliberation 
down the beach, while I stood where I was, watching 
her. When she had nearly reached the water I called 
after her: “Madam, I will give you three pieces of advice. 
Dive deeply and at once whenever you see a ship, boat, or 
canoe. Never go ashore at an island where you see fires 
at night. And above all, avoid man, your greatest 
enemy. ” 

Old Mamma Turtle wobbled on without so much as a 
glance back. A moment later she flopped gracelessly 
into the water and I saw her no more. Dawn was at 
hand as I walked back to the puka grove. Old William 
was still asleep. 

When he awoke he soon discovered the turtle track and 
my own as well, and all that day he would not speak 
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respectfully to me. He knew at once what had happened, 
but he was unable to account for my strange behavior. 
Why, if I were unable to turn the turtle over, hadn’t I 
called him? There was really no satisfactory reply to be 
made to that question. The next day when we returned 
to the main island William told the story, and 1 was in 
disgrace. For a week not one of the village fathers would 
consent to buy so much as a popgun from me, or a bag of 
marbles. Nevertheless I am glad that I acted as I did. 
And if old Mrs. Turtle is capable of emotion and reflection, 
I am sure she is glad, too. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What is accomplished by the first sentence in Frisbie’s es¬ 
say? 

2. Does the last sentence in the essay leave the reader with a 
feeling that the essay is completed? 

3. Study the paragraph beginning, “I have read that a 

turtle . . ” What is the topic sentence? How is the topic 

sentence developed into the paragraph? 

4. Study the details in the paragraph beginning, “The follow- 

ing eight days passed . . Are these details carefully 

selected to give an impression of the way the time was passed? 
Does Frisbie give too many details? enough? 

5. Study Frisbie’s explanation of the way in which Mrs. 
Turtle dug her pit. What qualities of writing does this passage 
exemplify? 

6. Show by specific reference that Frisbie in writing descrip¬ 
tion has resorted to other senses than that of sight in securing 
descriptive material. 

7. What purpose is served, in relation to the whole essay, by 
Frisbie’s speech to the turtle? How else could this purpose 
have been achieved? 

8. What method of organization of material is followed in the 
essay? Is the essay an easy one to outline? 



THE SNAKE FIGHT 1 

Hector de Crevecoeur 


As i was one day sitting solitary and pensive in my 
Lx primitive arbor, my attention was engaged by a 
strange sort of rustling noise at some paces distant. I 
looked all around without distinguishing anything; until 
I climbed one of my great hemp stalks; when to my 
astonishment, I beheld two snakes of considerable length, 
the one pursuing the other with great celerity through a 
hemp stubble Held. The aggressor was of the black kind, 
six feet long; the fugitive was a water snake, nearly of 
equal dimensions. They soon met, and in the fury of 
their Hrst encounter, they appeared in an instant firmly 
twisted together; and whilst their united tails beat the 
ground, they mutually tried with open jaws to lacerate 
each other. What a fell aspect did they present! their 
heads were compressed to a very small size, their eyes 
flashed fire; and after this conflict had lasted about five 
minutes, the second found means to disengage itself from 
the first, and hurried toward the ditch. Its antagonist 
instantly assumed a new posture, and half creeping and 
half erect, with a majestic mien, overtook and attacked 
the other again, which placed itself in the same attitude, 
and prepared to resist. The scene was uncommon and 
beautiful; for thus opposed they fought with their jaws, 
biting each other with the utmost rage; but notwithstand¬ 
ing this appearance of mutual courage and fury, the 

^ ^"rom Letters from an American Farmer. 
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water snake still seemed desirous of retreating toward 
the ditch, its natural element. This was no sooner per¬ 
ceived by the keen-eyed black one, than twisting its tail 
twice round a stalk of hemp, and seizing its adversary by 
the throat, not by means of its jaws, but by twisting its 
own neck twice round that of the water snake, pulled it 
back from the ditch. To prevent a defeat the latter 
took hold likewise of a stalk on the bank, and by the ac¬ 
quisition of that point of resistance became a match for 
its fierce antagonist. Strange was this to behold; two 
great snakes strongly adhering to the ground mutually 
fastened together by means of the writhings which lashed 
them to each other, and stretched at their full length, 
they pulled but pulled in vain; and in the moments of 
greatest exertions that part of their bodies which was 
entwined, seemed extremely small, while the rest ap¬ 
peared inflated, and now and then convulsed with strong 
undulations, rapidly following each other. Their eyes 
seemed on fire, and ready to start out of their heads; at 
one time the conflict seemed decided;' and the water- 
snake bent itself into two great folds, and by that opera¬ 
tion rendered the other more than commonly outstretched; 
the next minute the new struggles of the black one gained 
an unexpected superiority, it acquired two great folds 
likewise, which necessarily extended the body of its ad¬ 
versary in proportion as it had contracted its own. These 
efforts were alternate; victory seemed doubtful, inclining 
sometimes to the one side and sometimes to the other; 
until at last the stalk to which the black snake fastened, 
suddenly gave way, and in consequence of this accident 
they both plunged into the ditch. The water did not 
extinguish their vindictive rage; for by their agitations 
I could trace, though not distinguish, their mutual at¬ 
tacks. They soon re-appeared on the surface twisted 
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together, as in their first onset; but the black snake 
seemed to retain its wonted superiority, for its head was 
exactly fixed above that of the other, which it incessantly 
pressed down under the water, until it was stifled, and 
sunk. The victor no sooner perceived its enemy in¬ 
capable of farther resistance, than abandoning it to the 
current, it returned on shore and disappeared. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Does Crevecoeur give an impression of reality in “The 
Snake Fight”? Does he give sufficient details? 

2. “The scene was uncommon and beautiful . . Do 

you agree that the scene was beautiful? 

3. Notice the repetition of the word fire in Crevecoeur’s 
description of the eyes of the snakes. Can you suggest a syno¬ 
nym that would be more effective? 

4. “. . . and hurried toward the ditch.” Is Creve¬ 

coeur’s diction accurate in this selection? Is it vivid? Suggest 
a word to substitute for hurried. 

5. Does this objective account of the fight interest you? 
Would the inclusion of subjective material add to the effective¬ 
ness of the selection? 

6. To what other senses than that of sight does Crevecoeur 
appeal in this description? 

7. Notice that this whole selection is confined to one para¬ 
graph. Can you divide it into three logically constructed 
paragraphs? Does this division improve the selection? 



HABITS OF THE DIAMOND-BACK RATTLE¬ 
SNAKE 1 

Raymond Lee Ditmars 

M ost deadly of the North American poisonous snakes 
and ranking in size with the largest of the tropical 
venomous serpents of both the New and the Old World, 
this huge Rattlesnake, with its brilliant and symmetrical 
markings, is a beautiful and a terrible creature. Ever 
bold and alert, ever retaining its wild nature when cap¬ 
tive, there is a certain awe-inspiring grandeur about the 
coil of this formidable brute, the glittering black eyes, 
the slow waving tongue, and the incessant, rasping note 
of the rattle. All dignity, the “Diamond-back’" scorns 
to flee when surprised. His neighbor, the cane-brake 
rattler, may retreat in good order, rattling as he goes, 
but retreating nevertheless; with this pirate of the hum¬ 
mocks, it is different. The mere vibration of a step 
throws the creature upon guard. Taking a deep inhala¬ 
tion, the snake inflates the rough, scaly body to the tune 
of a low, rushing sound of air. Shifting the coils to un¬ 
cover the rattle, this is “sprung” with the abruptness of 
an electric bell. There is no hysterical striking, but 
careful watching, and if the opportunity to effect a blow 
with the long fangs is presented, the result is generally 
mortal. 

If outstretched, when surprised, the snake invariably 
throws the body into a symmetrical coil, doubling the 

^rom The Reptile Book. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. Double¬ 
day, Doran & Co., Inc. 
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neck into an S-shaped loop with the head drawn well 
back and within the circle of the body. Various rattle¬ 
snakes of the West, the copperhead snake, and the 
moccasin will strike from various positions and often 
aim blows while crawling; but the Diamond-back persists 
in its perfectly round and graceful coil, while on the 
defensive. To observe a large specimen, taken unawares, 
literally fling itself into fighting position, is to see deter¬ 
mination and courage that exist among few reptiles. Oc¬ 
casionally, though rarely, a Diamond-back will glide for 
cover if disturbed. This is the case when a hiding place 
is immediately adjacent. Generally described this ser¬ 
pent might be said to be the most courageous of the 
North American snakes. 

Pine swamps and hummock lands are the abodes of the 
Diamond Rattler. In the South Carolina low-grounds 
we found that these reptiles displayed the habit of hiding 
under the broad leaves of the dwarf palmettoes during 
the day, and issuing for their food at twilight. So closely 
do the body-colors blend with the vegetation and the 
effect of sunlight and shadow, that the coiled snake is 
seen with difficulty. The writer was shown the large, 
hollow stump of a tree on the edge of a pine swamp, in 
South Carolina. From this hiding place a big Rattle¬ 
snake had several times been seen to emerge and glide 
into the growth of the swamp. Rabbits were common 
in the vicinity and these animals appear to form a large 
percentage of the snakes’ food. While some weeks were 
spent collecting in this vicinity, but two rattlesnakes 
were taken, although their tracks across the sandy roads 
were frequently seen, and always demonstrating their 
prowlings to be at night. 

When progressing in leisurely fashion, this species 
adopts tactics characteristic of the thick-bodied poisonous 
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snakes generally—slow progress in a perfectly straight 
line, with head slightly upraised. Thus the flattened 
trails of the big Diamond-backs across the dry, sandy 
roads, as they crossed from swamp to swamp, were as 
straight as the course of a wheel. Aside from the trails, 
other traces of this dreaded snake were several times 
evident, in the loss of several fine dogs, which, making 
their way under the floors of the numerous deserted cabins 
in the neighborhood, had been bitten and staggered into 
camp in a dying condition. 

As a captive, the Diamond-back differs from most 
snakes in the display of a persistently sullen disposition. 
Few specimens become enough accustomed to captivity 
to refrain from using their rattles vigorously upon the 
slightest disturbance. While Rattlesnakes of other spe¬ 
cies may lie silently all about them and yet be fresher 
captive than themselves, the rattles of the Diamond- 
backs are seldom quiet if an observer be near. It is not 
necessary for these snakes to see a human form to display 
annoyance. So sensitive are they to vibration that a 
foot-fall starts their rattles, which continue buzzing for 
some time, then gradually settle to a monotonous chick- 
chick—chick-chick—chick-chick—chick—chick—chick— 
and cease to sound. Morose and hostile lie these sullen 
coils, for month after month, never taming, but always 
ready to fight and sound the tireless rattles. 

Taking thus unkindly to captivity, the Diamond-back 
is indifferent in its feeding habits. Some specimens ab¬ 
solutely refuse to partake of food at all and gradually 
starve themselves to death, while others feed so sparingly 
that they ultimately meet the same fate. A large speci¬ 
men in the writer’s collection fasted for thirteen months, 
or rather would have done so if it had not been fed by 
pushing food down its throat —though this was done but 
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three times during that lengthy period . After the expira¬ 
tion of the time mentioned, this snake began to feed of 
its own accord—taking half-grown rabbits—and thrived 
for several years. A rattlesnake that feeds regularly 
is rarely one that uses its rattle to any extent. 

The favorite food of the Diamond-back Rattlesnake 
is the common wild rabbit, or “cotton-tail”; in captivity 
ordinary domesticated rabbits may be substituted. These 
snakes will occasionally take guinea pigs and sometimes 
rats, but the writer has never succeeded in inducing them 
to feed upon feathered prey of any kind. 

The maneuvers of the average specimen when feeding 
in captivity are interesting. They illustrate how nervous 
is this snake when removed from its natural surround¬ 
ings. A medium-sized rabbit is placed in the cage and 
the snake at once shifts its coils to a striking posture. 
The rabbit betrays no signs of fear and may hop toward 
the reptile, which warily draws back its head. While 
nosing about, the rabbit momentarily presents its side 
to the snake, and like a flash of light the deed is done. 
The human eye can observe but two things: first, the 
snake appeared to strike for the rabbit, and, second, to 
have barely touched it with its jaws. But during that 
blurred movement, several things have happened. The 
snake struck for the rabbit with opening jaws; when its 
head reached the prey its jaws were very wide apart 
and the fangs raised to such an extent that they were 
cast directly forward; the fangs pierced the rabbit; the 
jaws were closed sufficiently to deeply imbed the fangs; 
a muscle over each poison gland was contracted and a 
considerable quantity of venom was injected. Some of 
these movements were simultaneous. But the effect upon 
the rabbit must be noted. The snake is back in the origi¬ 
nal position before the rabbit’s frightened squeal is over. 
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The little creature bounds forward, rolls on its side, 
kicks convulsively, and is dead. Barely one minute 
passes from the time of the serpent’s stroke to the ter¬ 
mination of the death struggle. Possibly some reader 
may think this is a cruel performance. If so that reader 
debates a provision of Nature that none among us should 
be bold enough to criticize. And just a word about this 
so-called “cruelty” as compared with the habits of those 
who have criticized the feeding of reptiles. 

There are many in the human family who preach 
strongly against alleged cruelty, yet think nothing of 
taking a pack of vicious dogs to assist them in running 
a helpless deer to within range of a charge of buckshot. 
Many an animal has staggered into a thicket with broken 
leg or shoulder to bleed and die slowly for the sake of 
“sport.” Is this a provision of Nature? Yet the writer 
remembers an instance when a gentleman, very fond of a 
much-used collection of rifles and shotguns, once remarked 
upon witnessing a rattlesnake being fed, that the snake 
exhibited the most demoniacal cruelty he had ever seen 
displayed and the creature should be fed raw meat or 
nothing. 

But to return to the rattlesnake and the dead rabbit. 
The snake waits patiently until it is satisfied that the last 
spark of life has departed, when it uncoils and begins an 
examination of the prey. This is a careful and quite 
extraordinary performance. Gliding about the rabbit it 
places its snout close to the animal’s body and probes 
with the tongue tips into the fur. The examination 
leads finally to the dead creature’s head and here the 
snake makes a more detailed investigation. The slight¬ 
est move on the part of the observer would probably 
conclude the whole affair. The snake, rattling sharply 
for a few seconds, would leave its prey, coil up again and 
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refuse to eat. But in the event of not being disturbed, 
it touches the head lightly with the tongue tips, a dozen 
times or more. At last, opening its mouth, the snake 
seizes its prey by the nose, when the engulfing process 
begins, the long fangs lending valuable assistance in 
hooking the animal into the reptile’s mouth and throat. 

The Diamond-back Rattlesnake gives birth to from 
seven to twelve young. These feed readily upon mice 
at the start, and grow rapidly, fully maturing within two 
years. Captive-bred specimens are quiet and good- 
natured, and feed voraciously. They are hence more 
satisfactory than specimens captured wild. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What is the difference between the objective method em¬ 
ployed by Ditmars and that of Crevecoeur? Which method do 
you prefer? 

2. “Morose and hostile lie these sullen coils . . This 

is an example of metonymy (substitution of a part for the whole). 
Do you believe that Ditmars was justified in using this figure of 
speech in an objectively presented scientific essay? 

3. In what way, according to Ditmars, do the habits of the 
Diamond-back Rattlesnake differ from those of all other snakes? 

4. Why does Ditmars devote so much attention to the snake’s 
rattles ? 

5. Do Ditmars’ comments on the cruelty of human beings 
violate the unity of the selection ? Do you think that he was wise 
in including them? 

6. Study the paragraph which discusses the snake feeding in 
captivity. Is this a good example of exposition? Why? 

7. Where did Ditmars find the material for this essay? How 
much of it comes from careful observation? Can you find de¬ 
tails in this selection which in themselves would reveal to you 
that the author is an authority on this subject? 



TAHITI 1 
Charles Darwin 

at daylight, Tahiti, an island which must for ever 
A remain classical to the voyager in the South Sea, 
was in view. At a distance the appearance was not at¬ 
tractive. The luxuriant vegetation of the lower part 
could not yet be seen, and as the clouds rolled past, the 
wildest and most precipitous peaks showed themselves 
towards the center of the island. As soon as we anchored 
at Matavai Bay, we were surrounded by canoes. This 
was our Sunday, but the Monday of Tahiti; if the case 
had been reversed, we should not have received a single 
visit; for the injunction not to launch a canoe on the 
Sabbath is rigidly obeyed. After dinner we landed to 
enjoy all the delights produced by the first impressions 
of a new country, and that country the charming Tahiti. 
A crowd of men, women, and children, was collected on 
the memorable Point Venus, ready to receive us with 
laughing, merry faces. They marshaled us towards the 
house of Mr. Wilson, the missionary of the district, who 
met us on the road, and gave us a very friendly reception. 
After sitting a short time in his house, we separated to 
walk about, but returned there in the evening. 

The land capable of cultivation is scarcely in any part 
more than a fringe of low alluvial soil, accumulated round 
the base of the mountains, and protected from the waves 
of the sea by a coral reef, which encircles the entire line 
of coast. Within the reef there is an expanse of smooth 

^'rom The Voyage of the “Beagle ” 
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water, like that of a lake, where the canoes of the natives 
can ply with safety and where ships anchor. The low 
land which comes down to the beach of coral-sand is 
covered by the most beautiful productions of the inter- 
tropical regions. In the midst of banana, orange, cocoa- 
nut, and breadfruit trees, spots are cleared where yams, 
sweet potatoes, the sugar-cane, and pine-apples are cul¬ 
tivated. Even the brushwood is an imported fruit-tree, 
namely the guava, which from its abundance has become 
as noxious as a weed. In Brazil I have often admired 
the varied beauties of the bananas, palms, and orange- 
trees contrasted together; and here we also have the 
bread-fruit, conspicuous from its large, glossy, and deeply 
digitated leaf. It is admirable to behold groves of a 
tree, sending forth its branches with the vigor of an Eng¬ 
lish oak, loaded with large and most nutritious fruit. 
However seldom the usefulness of an object can account 
for the pleasure of beholding it, in the case of these beau¬ 
tiful woods, the knowledge of their high productiveness 
no doubt enters largely into the feeling of admiration. 
The little winding paths, cool from the surrounding shade, 
led to the scattered houses, the owners of which every¬ 
where gave us a cheerful and most hospitable reception. 

I was pleased with nothing so much as with the in¬ 
habitants. There is a mildness in the expression of their 
countenances which at once banishes the idea of a savage; 
and an intelligence which shows that they are advancing 
in civilization. The common people, when working, keep 
the upper part of their bodies quite naked; and it is then 
that the Tahitians are seen to advantage. They are very 
tall, broad-shouldered, athletic, and well-proportioned. 
It has been remarked that it requires little habit to make 
a dark skin more pleasing and natural to the eye of an 
European than his own color. A white man bathing by 
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the side of a Tahitian was like a plant bleached by the 
gardener's art compared with a fine dark green one grow¬ 
ing vigorously in the open fields. Most of the men are 
tattooed, and the ornaments follow the curvature of the 
body so gracefully that they have a very elegant effect. 
One common pattern, varying in its details, is somewhat 
like the crown of a palm-tree. It springs from the central 
line of the back, and gracefully curls round both sides. 
The simile may be a fanciful one, but I thought the body 
of a man thus ornamented was like the trunk of a noble 
tree embraced by a delicate creeper. 

Many of the elder people had their feet covered with 
small figures, so placed as to resemble a sock. This 
fashion, however, is partly gone by, and has been suc¬ 
ceeded by others. Here, although fashion is far from 
immutable, every one must abide by that prevailing in 
his youth. An old man has thus his age for ever stamped 
on his body, and he cannot assume the airs of a young 
dandy. The women are tattooed in the same manner as 
the men, and very commonly on their fingers. One unbe¬ 
coming fashion is now almost universal: namely, shaving 
the hair from the upper part of the head, in a circular 
form, so as to leave only an outer ring. The missionaries 
have tried to persuade the people to change this habit; 
but it is the fashion, and that is a sufficient answer at 
Tahiti, as well as at Paris. I was much disappointed in 
the personal appearance of the women; they are far in¬ 
ferior in every respect to the men. The custom of wear¬ 
ing a white or scarlet flower in the back of the head, or 
through a small hole in each ear, is pretty. A crown of 
woven cocoa-nut leaves is also worn as a shade for the 
eyes. The women appear to be in greater want of some 
becoming costume even than the men. 

Nearly all the natives understand a little English— 
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that is, they know the names of common things; and by 
the aid of this, together with signs, a lame sort of con¬ 
versation could be carried on. In returning in the eve¬ 
ning to the boat we stopped to witness a very pretty scene. 
Numbers of children were playing on the beach, and had 
lighted bonfires, which illumined the placid sea and sur¬ 
rounding trees; others, in circles, were singing Tahitian 
verses. We seated ourselves on the sand, and joined their 
party. The songs were impromptu, and I believe re¬ 
lated to our arrival; one little girl sang a line, which the 
rest took up in parts, forming a very pretty chorus. The 
whole scene made us unequivocally aware that we were 
seated on the shores of an island in the far-famed South 
Sea. 

The next day before breakfast the ship was hemmed 
in by a flotilla of canoes; and when the natives were al¬ 
lowed to come on board I suppose there could not have 
been less than two hundred. It was the opinion of every 
one that it would have been difficult to have picked out 
an equal number from any other nation, who would 
have given so little trouble. Everybody brought some¬ 
thing for sale: shells were the main article of trade. The 
Tahitians now fully understand the value of money, and 
prefer it to old clothes or other articles. The various 
coins, however, of English and Spanish denomination 
puzzle them, and they never seemed to think the small 
silver quite secure until changed into dollars. Some of 
the chiefs have accumulated considerable sums of money. 
One chief, not long since, offered #800 for a small vessel; 
and frequently they purchase whale-boats and horses 
at the rate of from $50 to $100. 

After breakfast I went on shore, and ascended the 
nearest slope to a height of between two and three thou¬ 
sand feet. The outer mountains are smooth and coni- 
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cal, but steep; and the old volcanic rocks of which they 
are formed, have been cut through by many profound 
ravines, diverging from the central bioken parts of the 
island to the coast. Having crossed the narrow low girt 
of inhabited and fertile land, I followed a smooth steep 
ridge between two of the deep ravines. The vegetation 
was singular, consisting almost exclusively of small dwarf 
ferns, mingled, higher up, with coarse grass; it was not 
very dissimilar from that on some of the Welsh hills, and 
this so close above the orchard of tropical plants on the 
coast was veiy surprising. At the highest point which I 
reached, trees again appeared. Of the three zones of 
comparative luxuriance, the lower one owes its moisture, 
and therefore fertility, to its flatness; for, being scarcely 
raised above the level of the sea, the water from the 
higher land drains away slowly. The intermediate zone 
does not, like the upper one, reach into a damp and cloudy 
atmosphere, and therefore remains sterile. The woods 
in the upper zone are very pretty, tree-ferns replacing the 
cocoa-nuts on the coast. It must not, however, be sup¬ 
posed that these woods at all equal in splendor the forests 
of Brazil. The vast number of productions which char¬ 
acterize a continent cannot be expected to occur in an 
island. 

From the highest point which I attained, there was a 
good view of the distant island of Eimeo, dependent on 
the same sovereign with Tahiti. On the lofty and broken 
pinnacles white massive clouds were piled up, which 
formed an island in the blue sky, as Eimeo itself did in 
the blue ocean. The island, with the exception of one 
small gateway, is completely encircled by a reef. At 
this distance, a narrow but well-defined brilliantly white 
line was alone visible, where the waves first encountered 
the wall of coral. The mountains rose abruptly out of 
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the glassy expanse of the lagoon, included within this 
narrow white line, outside which the heaving waters of 
the ocean were dark-colored. The view was striking: 
it may aptly be compared to a framed engraving, where 
the frame represents the breakers, the marginal paper 
the smooth lagoon, and the drawing the island itself. 
When in the evening I descended from the mountain, a 
man, whom I had pleased with a trifling gift, met me, 
bringing with him hot roasted bananas, a pine-apple, 
and cocoa-nuts. After walking under a burning sun, I 
do not know anything more delicious than the milk of a 
young cocoa-nut. Pine-apples are here so abundant that 
the people eat them in the same wasteful manner as we 
might turnips. They are of an excellent flavor—perhaps 
even better than those cultivated in England; and this I 
believe is the highest compliment which can be paid to 
any fruit. Before going on board, Mr. Wilson interpreted 
for me to the Tahitian who had paid me so adroit an at¬ 
tention, that I wanted him and another man to accom¬ 
pany me on a short excursion to the mountains. 

In the morning I came on shore early, bringing with 
me some provisions in a bag, and two blankets for myself 
and servant. These were lashed to each end of a long 
pole which was alternately carried by my Tahitian com¬ 
panions on their shoulders. These men are accustomed 
thus to carry, for a whole day, as much as fifty pounds at 
each end of their poles. I told my guides to provide them¬ 
selves with food and clothing; but they said that there 
was plenty of food in the mountains, and for clothing, 
that their skins were sufficient. Our line of march was 
the valley of Tia-auru, down which a river flows into the 
sea by Point Venus. This is one of the principal streams 
in the island, and its source lies at the base of the loftiest 
central pinnacles, which rise to a height of about 7, OCX) 
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feet. The whole island is so mountainous that the only 
way to penetrate into the interior is to follow up the 
valleys. Our road, at first, lay through woods which 
bordered each side of the river; and the glimpses of the 
lofty central peaks, seen as through an avenue, with here 
and there a waving cocoa-nut tree on one side, were ex¬ 
tremely picturesque. The valley soon began to narrow, 
and the sides to grow lofty and more precipitous. After 
having walked between three and four hours, we found 
the width of the ravine scarcely exceeded that of the bed 
of the stream. On each hand the walls were nearly ver¬ 
tical; yet from the soft nature of the volcanic strata, trees 
and rank vegetation sprung from every projecting ledge. 
These precipices must have been some thousand feet 
high; and the whole formed a mountain gorge far more 
magnificent than anything which I had ever before be¬ 
held. Until the mid-day sun stood vertically over the 
ravine, the air felt cool and damp, but now it became 
very sultry. Shaded by a ledge of rock, beneath a facade 
of columnar lava, we ate our dinner. My guides had al¬ 
ready procured a dish of small fish and fresh-water prawns. 
They carried with them a small net stretched on a hoop; 
and where the water was deep and in eddies, they dived, 
and like otters, with their eyes open followed the fish 
into holes and corners, and thus caught them. 

A little higher up, the river divided itself into three 
little streams. The two northern ones were impracti¬ 
cable, owing to a succession of waterfalls which descended 
from the jagged summit of the highest mountain; the 
other to all appearance was equally inaccessible, but we 
managed to ascend it by a most extraordinary road. The 
sides of the valley were here nearly precipitous; but, as 
frequently happens with stratified rocks, small ledges 
projected, which were thickly covered by wild bananas, 
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liliaceous plants, and other luxuriant productions of the 
tropics. The Tahitians, by climbing amongst these 
ledges, searching for fruit, had discovered a track by 
which the whole precipice could be scaled. The first 
ascent from the valley was very dangerous; for it was 
necessary to pass a steeply-inclined face of naked rock, 
by the aid of ropes which we brought with us. How 
any person discovered that this formidable spot was the 
only point where the side of the mountain was practicable, 
I cannot imagine. We then cautiously walked along one 
of the ledges till we came to one of the three streams. 
This ledge formed a flat spot, above which a beautiful 
cascade, some hundred feet in height, poured down its 
waters, and beneath, another high cascade fell into the 
main stream in the valley below. From this cool and 
shady recess we made a circuit to avoid the overhanging 
waterfall. As before, we followed little projecting ledges, 
the danger being partly concealed by the thickness of 
the vegetation. In passing from one of the ledges to 
another there was a vertical wall of rock. One of the 
Tahitians, a fine active man, placed the trunk of a tree 
against this, climbed up it, and then by the aid of crevices 
reached the summit. He fixed the ropes to a projecting 
point, and lowered them for our dog and luggage, and 
then we clambered up ourselves. Beneath the ledge on 
which the dead tree was placed, the precipice must have 
been five or six hundred feet deep; and if the abyss had 
not been partly concealed by the overhanging ferns and 
lilies, my head would have turned giddy, and nothing 
should have induced me to have attempted it. We con¬ 
tinued to ascend, sometimes along ledges, and sometimes 
along knife-edged ridges, having on each hand profound 
ravines. In the Cordillera I have seen mountains on a 
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far grander scale, but for abruptness, nothing at all com¬ 
parable with this. In the evening we reached a flat 
little spot on the banks of the same stream, which we 
had continued to follow, and which descends in a chain 
of waterfalls: here we bivouacked for the night. On 
each side of the ravine there were great beds of the moun¬ 
tain-banana, covered with ripe fruit. Many of these 
plants were from twenty to twenty-five feet high, and 
from three to four in circumference. By the aid of strips 
of bark for rope, and the stems of bamboos for rafters, 
and the large leaf of the banana for a thatch, the Ta¬ 
hitians in a few minutes built us an excellent house; and 
with withered leaves made a soft bed. 

They then proceeded to make a fire, and cook our 
evening meal. A light was procured, by rubbing a blunt- 
pointed stick in a groove made in another, as if with the 
intention of deepening it, until by the friction the dust 
became ignited. A peculiarly white and very light wood 
(the Hibiscus tiliaceus) is alone used for this purpose: it 
is the same which serves for poles to carry any burden, 
and for the floating outriggers to their canoes. The 
fire was produced in a few seconds; but to a person who 
does not understand the art, it requires, as I found, the 
greatest exertion; but at last, to my great pride, I suc¬ 
ceeded in igniting the dust. The Gaucho in the Pampas 
uses a different method: taking an elastic stick about 
eighteen inches long, he presses one end on his breast, 
and the other pointed end into a hole in a piece of wood, 
and then rapidly turns the curved part, like a carpenter’s 
center-bit. The Tahitians, having made a small fire of 
sticks, placed a score of stones, of about the size of 
cricket-balls, on the burning wood. In about ten min¬ 
utes the sticks were consumed, and the stones hot. They 
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had previously folded up in small parcels of leaves, pieces 
of beef, fish, ripe and unripe bananas, and the tops of 
the wild arum. These green parcels were laid in a layer 
between two layers of the hot stones, and the whole then 
covered up with earth, so that no smoke or steam could 
escape. In about a quarter of an hour, the whole was most 
deliciously cooked. The choice green parcels were now 
laid on a cloth of banana leaves, and with a cocoa-nut 
shell we drank the cool water of the running stream; and 
thus we enjoyed our rustic meal. 

I could not look on the surrounding plants without ad¬ 
miration. On every side were forests of banana; the fruit 
of which, though serving for food in various ways, lay in 
heaps decaying on the ground. In front of us there was 
an extensive brake of wild sugar-cane; and the stream 
was shaded by the dark green knotted stem of the Ava— 
so famous in former days for its powerful intoxicating ef¬ 
fects. I chewed a piece, and found that it had an acrid 
and unpleasant taste, which would have induced any 
one at once to have pronounced it poisonous. Thanks 
to the missionaries, this plant now thrives only in these 
deep ravines, innocuous to every one. Close by I saw 
the wild arum, the roots of which, when well baked, are 
good to eat, and the young leaves better than spinach. 
There was the wild yam, and a liliaceous plant called Ti, 
which grows in abundance, and has a soft brown root, in 
shape and size like a huge log of wood: this served us 
for dessert, for it is as sweet as treacle, and with a pleasant 
taste. There were, moreover, several other wild fruits, 
and useful vegetables. The little stream, besides its 
cool water, produced eels and crayfish. I did indeed 
admire this scene, when I compared it with an unculti¬ 
vated one in the temperate zones. I felt the force of the 
remark, that man, at least savage man, with his reasoning 
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powers only partly developed, is the child of the tropics. 

As the evening drew to a c 1 >se, I strolled beneath the 
gloomy shade of the banan as up the course of the stream. 
My walk was soon brought to a close, by coming to a 
waterfall between two and three hundred feet high; and 
again above this there was another. I mention all these 
waterfalls in this one brook, to give a general idea of the 
inclination of the land. In the little recess where the 
water fell, it did not appear that a breath of wind had 
ever blown. The thin edges of the great leaves of the 
banana, damp with spray, were unbroken, instead of 
being, as is so generally the case, split into a thousand 
shreds. From our position, almost suspended on the 
mountain-side, there were glimpses into the depths of 
the neighboring valleys; and the lofty points of the 
central mountains, towering up within sixty degrees of 
the zenith, hid half the evening sky. Thus seated, it 
was a sublime spectacle to watch the shades of night 
gradually obscuring the last and highest pinnacles 

Before we laid ourselves down to sleep, the elder Tahi¬ 
tian fell on his knees, and with closed eyes repeated a 
long prayer in his native tongue. He prayed as a Chris¬ 
tian should do, with fitting reverence, and without the 

ar of ridicule or any ostentation of piety. At our meals 
neither of the men would taste food, without saying 
beforehand a short grace. Those travelers who think 
that a Tahitian prays only when the eyes of the mission¬ 
ary are fixed on him, should have slept with us that night 
on the mountain-side. 

At daylight my friends, after their morning prayer, 
prepared an excellent breakfast in the same manner as 
in the evening. They themselves certainly partook of 
it largely; indeed I never saw any men eat near so much. 
I suppose such enormously capacious stomachs must be 
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the effect of a large part of their diet consisting of fruit 
and vegetables, which contain, in a given bulk, a com¬ 
paratively small portion of nutriment. 

After breakfast we proceeded on our journey. As my 
object was merely to see a little of the interior scenery, 
we returned by another track, which descended into the 
main valley lower down. For some distance we wound, 
by a most intricate path, along the side of the mountain 
which formed the valley. In the less precipitous parts 
we passed through extensive groves of the wild banana. 
The Tahitians, with their naked, tattooed bodies, their 
heads ornamented with flowers, and seen in the dark 
shade of these groves, would have formed a fine picture 
of man inhabiting some primeval land. In our descent 
we followed the line of ridges; these were exceedingly nar¬ 
row, and for considerable lengths steep as a ladder; but 
all clothed with vegetation. The extreme care necessary 
in poising each step rendered the walk fatiguing. I did 
not cease to wonder at these ravines and precipices; when 
viewing the country from one of the knife-edged ridges, 
the point of support was so small that the effect was 
nearly the same as it must be from a balloon. In this 
descent we had occasion to use the ropes only once, at the 
point where we entered the main valley. 

In the evening, with a gentle land-breeze, a course was 
steered for New Zealand; and as the sun set, we had a 
farewell view of the mountains of Tahiti—the island to 
which every voyager has offered up his tribute of ad¬ 
miration. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Does Darwin, by his method of writing, impress you as a 
careful scientist? Give evidence to support your answer. 

2. Examine the first and last sentences in this selection. Is 
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there anything in common in the two sentences? Do they sug¬ 
gest to you the unity of approach followed by Darwin? 

3. What plan of organization is followed by Darwin in this 
selection ? 

4. Point out the means used by Darwin to bind his paragraphs 
together. 

5. What was Darwin’s opinion of the Tahitians? How does 
he compare them with Europeans? 

6. Why are the midlands of Tahiti barren, while the highlands 
and lowlands are covered with vegetation? 

7. How do you account for the comparative absence of figures 
of speech in Darwin’s writing? Compare your answer to this 
question with your answer to question 2 on the Ditmars’ selec¬ 
tion. 

8. Is Darwin’s exposition of the way his guides built a fire 
and cooked a meal clear? Should it have been elaborated 
with more details? 

9. Does Darwin make use of sense material other than that of 
sight in this selection? Study his description of the waterfalls 
and his reference to the decaying fruit in connection with this 
question. 

10. Is the purpose of this selection scientific or purely descrip¬ 
tive? If it is scentific, would you have been more interested if 
Darwin had included more factual details? If it is purely de¬ 
scriptive, would you have preferred to have the technical details 
(such as the scientific names of different plants) omitted, and 
other, more colorful, details included? 



CONCORD RIVER 1 

Henry David Thoreau 


T he Musketaquid, or Grass-ground River, though 
probably as old as the Nile or Euphrates, did not 
begin to have a place in civilized history, until the fame 
of its grassy meadows and its fish attracted settlers out 
of England in 1635, when it received the other but kindred 
name of Concord from the first plantation on its banks, 
which appears to have been commenced in a spirit of 
peace and harmony. It will be Grass-ground River as 
long as grass grows and water runs here; it will be Con¬ 
cord River only while men lead peaceable lives on its 
banks. To an extinct race it was grass-ground, where 
they hunted and fished, and it is still perennial grass- 
ground to Concord farmers, who own the Great Meadows, 
and get the hay from year to year. 

Concord River is remarkable for the gentleness of its 
current, which is scarcely perceptible, and some have 
referred to its influence the proverbial moderation of 
the inhabitants of Concord, as exhibited in the Revolu¬ 
tion, and on later occasions. It has been proposed that 
the town should adopt for its coat of arms a field verdant, 
with the Concord circling nine times round. I have 
read that a descent of an eighth of an inch in a mile is 
sufficient to produce a flow. Our river has, probably, 
very near the smallest allowance. The story is current, 

‘front A Ifeek on the Concord and Merrimack Riven. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of, and by arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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at any rate, though I believe that strict history will not 
bear it out, that the only bridge ever carried away on the 
main branch, within the limits of the town, was driven 
up stream by the wind. But wherever it makes a sudden 
bend it is shallower and swifter, and asserts its title to 
be called a river. Compared with the other tributaries 
of the Merrimack, it appears to have been properly 
named Musketaquid, or Meadow River, by the Indians. 
For the most part, it creeps through broad meadows, 
adorned with scattered oaks, where the cranberry is 
found in abundance, covering the ground like a moss- 
bed. A row of sunken dwarf willows borders the stream 
on one or both sides, while at a greater distance the 
meadow is skirted with maples, alders, and other fluvia- 
tile trees, overrun with the grape vine, which bears fruit 
in its season, purple, red, white, and other grapes. Still 
further from the stream, on the edge of the firm land, are 
seen the gray and white dwellings of the inhabitants. 

It is worth the while to make a voyage up this stream, 
if you go no farther than Sudbury, only to see how much 
country there is in the rear of us; great hills, and a hun¬ 
dred brooks, and farm-houses, and barns, and hay-stacks, 
you never saw before, and men everywhere: Sudbury, 
that is Southborough men, and Wayland, and Nine-Acre- 
Corner men, and Bound Rock, where four towns bound 
on a rock in the river, Lincoln, Wayland, Sudbury, Con¬ 
cord. Many waves are there agitated by the wind, 
keeping nature fresh, the spray blowing in your face, 
reeds and rushes waving; ducks by the hundred, all un¬ 
easy in the surf, in the raw wind, just ready to rise, and 
now going off with a clatter and a whistling, like riggers 
straight for Labrador, flying against the stiff gale with 
reefed wings, or else circling round first, with all their 
paddles briskly moving, just over the surf, to reconnoiter 
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you before they leave these parts; gulls wheeling overhead, 
muskrats swimming for dear life, wet and cold, with no 
lire to warm them by that you know of; their labored 
homes rising here and there like hay-stacks; and count¬ 
less mice and moles and winged titmice along the sunny, 
windy shore; cranberries tossed on the waves and heaving 
up on the beach, their little red skiffs beating about 
among the alders;—such healthy natural tumult as proves 
the last day is not yet at hand. And there stand all 
around the alders, and birches, and oaks, and maples 
full of glee and sap, holding in their buds until the waters 
subside. You shall perhaps run aground on Cranberry 
Island, only some spires of last year’s pipegrass above 
water, to show where the danger is, and get as good a 
freezing there as anywhere on the North-west Coast. I 
never voyaged so far in all my life. You shall see men 
you never heard of before, whose names you don’t know, 
going away down through the meadows with long duck¬ 
ing guns, with water-tight boots, wading through the 
fowl-meadow grass, on bleak, wintry, distant shores, 
with guns at half cock; and they shall see teal, blue¬ 
winged, green-winged, shell-drakes, whistlers, black ducks, 
ospreys, and many other wild and noble sights before 
night, such as they who sit in parlors never dream of. 
You shall see rude and sturdy, experienced and wise men, 
keeping their castles, or teaming up their summer’s wood, 
or chopping alone in the woods, men fuller of talk and 
rare adventure in the sun and wind and rain, than a 
chestnut is of meat; who were out not only in ’75 and 1812, 
but have been out every day of their lives; greater men 
than Homer, or Chaucer, or Shakspeare, only they never 
got time to say so; they never took to the way of writing. 
Look at their fields, and imagine what they might write, 
if ever they should put pen to paper. Or what have they 
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not written on the face of the earth already, clearing, and 
burning, and scratching, and harrowing, and plowing, 
and subsoiling, in and in, and out and out, and over 
and over, again and again, erasing what they had already 
written for want of parchment. 

I had often stood on the banks of vhe Concord, watching 
the lapse of the current, an emblem of all progress, fol¬ 
lowing the same law with the system, with time, and all 
that is made; the weeds at the bottom gently bending 
down the stream, shaken by the watery wind, still planted 
where their seeds had sunk, but ere long to die and go 
down likewise; the shining pebbles, not yet anxious to 
better their condition, the chips and weeds, and occasional 
logs and stems of trees, that floated past, fulfilling their 
fate, were objects of singular interest to me, and at last 
I resolved to launch myself on its bosom, and float whither 
it would bear me. 

At length, on Saturday, the last day of August, 1839 , 
we two, brothers, and natives of Concord, weighed an¬ 
chor in this river port; for Concord, too, lies under the 
sun, a port of entry and departure for the bodies as well 
as the souls of men; one shore at least exempted from all 
duties but such as an honest man will gladly discharge. 
A warm drizzling rain had obscured the morning, and 
threatened to delay our voyage, but at length the leaves 
and grass were dried, and it came out a mild afternoon, 
as serene and fresh as if nature were maturing some 
greater scheme of her own. After this long dripping 
and oozing from every pore, she began to respire again 
more healthily than ever. So with a vigorous shove we 
launched our boat from the bank, while the flags and bul¬ 
rushes curtseyed a God-speed, and dripped silently down 
the stream. 

Some village friends stood upon a promontory lower 
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down the stream to wave us a last farewell; but we, having 
already performed these shore rites with excusable reserve, 
as befits those who are embarked on unusual enterprises, 
who behold but speak not, silently glided past the firm 
lands of Concord, both peopled cape and lonely summer 
meadow, with steady sweeps. And yet we did unbend 
so far as to let our guns speak for us, when at length we 
had swept out of sight, and thus left the woods to ring 
again with their echoes; and it may be many russet-clad 
children lurking in those broad meadows, with the bittern 
and the woodcock and the rail, though wholly concealed 
by brakes and hardhack and meadow-sweet, heard our 
salute that afternoon. 

Gradually the village murmur subsided, and we seemed 
to be embarked on the placid current of our dreams, 
floating from past to future as silently as one awakes to 
fresh morning or evening thoughts. We glided noiselessly 
down the stream, occasionally driving a pickerel from the 
covert of the pads, or a bream from her nest, and the 
smaller bittern now and then sailed away on sluggish 
wings from some recess in the shore, or the larger lifted 
itself out of the long grass at our approach, and carried 
its precious legs away to deposit them in a place of safety. 
The tortoises also rapidly dropped into the water, as our 
boat ruffled the surface amid the willows, breaking the 
reflections of the trees. The banks had passed the height 
of their beauty, and some of the brighter flowers showed 
by their faded tints that the season was verging towards 
the afternoon of the year; but this somber tinge enhanced 
their sincerity, and in the still unabated heat they seemed 
like a mossy brink of some cool well. The narrow-leaved 
willow lay along the surface of the water in masses of 
light green foliage, interspersed with the large white balls 
of the button-bush. The rose-colored polygonum raised 
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its head proudly above the water on either hand, and 
flowering at this season, and in these localities, in the 
midst of dense fields of the white species which skirted 
the sides of the stream, its little streak of red looked very 
rare and precious. The pure white blossoms of the arrow¬ 
head stood in the shallower parts, and a few cardinals 
on the margin still proudly surveyed themselves reflected 
in the water, though the latter, as well as the pickerel- 
weed, was now nearly out of blossom. The snake-head, 
chelone glabra , grew close to the shore, while a kind of 
coreopsis, turning its brazen face to the sun, full and 
rank, and a tall dull red flower, eupatorium purpureum , or 
trumpet weed, formed the rear rank of the fluvial array. 
The bright blue flowers of the soap-wort gentian were 
sprinkled here and there in the adjacent meadows, like 
flowers which Proserpine had dropped, and still further 
in the fields, or higher on the bank, were seen the Vir¬ 
ginian rhexia, and drooping neottia or ladies’-tresses; 
while from the more distant waysides, which we oc¬ 
casionally passed, and banks where the sun had lodged, 
was reflected a dull yellow beam from the ranks of tansy, 
now in its prime. In short, nature seemed to have 
adorned herself for our departure with a profusion of 
fringes and curls, mingled with the bright tints of flowers, 
reflected in the water. But we missed the white water- 
lily, which is the queen of river flowers, its reign being 
over for this season. He makes his voyage too late, per¬ 
haps, by a true water clock who delays so long. Many 
of this species inhabit our Concord water. I have passed 
down the river before sunrise on a morning between 
fields of lilies still shut in sleep; and when at length the 
flakes of sunlight from over the bank fell on the surface 
of the water, whole fields of white blossoms seemed to 
flash open before me, as I floated along, like the unfold- 
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ing of a banner, so sensible is this flower to the influence 
of the sun’s rays. 

As we were floating through the last of these familiar 
meadows, we observed the large and conspicuous flowers 
of the hibiscus, covering the dwarf willows, and mingled 
with the leaves of the grape, and wished that we could 
inform one of our friends behind of the locality of this 
somewhat rare and inaccessible flower before it was too 
late to pluck it; but we were just gliding out of sight of 
the village spire before it occurred to us that the farmer 
in the adjacent meadow would go to church on the mor¬ 
row, and would carry this news for us; and so by the 
Monday, while we should be floating on the Merrimack, 
our friend would be reaching to pluck this blossom on the 
bank of the Concord. 

After a pause at Ball’s Hill, the St. Ann’s of Concord 
voyageurs, not to say any prayer for the success of our 
voyage, but to gather the few berries which were still 
left on the hills, hanging by very slender threads, we 
weighed anchor again, and were soon out of sight of our 
native village. The land seemed to grow fairer as we 
withdrew from it. Far away to the south-west lay the 
quiet village, left alone under its elms and button-woods 
in mid-afternoon; and the hills, notwithstanding their 
blue, ethereal faces, seemed to cast a saddened eye on 
their old playfellows; but, turning short to the north, we 
bade adieu to their familiar outlines, and addressed our¬ 
selves to new scenes and adventures. Nought was fa¬ 
miliar but the heavens, from under whose roof the voy- 
ageur never passes; but with their countenance, and the 
acquaintance we had with river and wood, we trusted 
to fare well under any circumstances. 

From this point, the river runs perfectly straight for a 
mile or more to Carlisle Bridge, which consists of twenty 
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wooden piers, and when we looked back over it, its sur¬ 
face was reduced to a line’s breadth, and appeared like a 
cobweb gleaming in the sun. Here and there might be 
seen a pole sticking up, to mark the place where some 
fisherman had enjoyed unusual luck, and in return had 
consecrated his rod to the deities who preside over these 
shallows. It was full twice as broad as before, deep and 
tranquil, with a muddy bottom, and bordered with wil¬ 
lows, beyond which spread broad lagoons covered with 
pads, bulrushes, and flags. 

Late in the afternoon we passed a man on the shore 
fishing with a long birch pole, its silvery bark left on, 
and a dog at his side, rowing so near as to agitate his 
cork with our oars, and drive away luck for a season; and 
when we had rowed a mile as straight as an arrow, with 
our faces turned towards him, and the bubbles in our 
wake still visible on the tranquil surface, there stood the 
fisher still with his dog, like statues under the other side 
of the heavens, the only objects to relieve the eye in the 
extended meadow; and there would he stand abiding his 
luck, till he took his way home through the fields at 
evening with his fish. Thus, by one bait or another, 
Nature allures inhabitants into all her recesses. This 
man was the last of our townsmen whom we saw, and we 
silently through him bade adieu to our friends. 

The characteristics and pursuits of various ages and 
races of men are always existing in epitome in every 
neighborhood. The pleasures of my earliest youth have 
become the inheritance of other men. This man is still 
a fisher, and belongs to an era in which I myself have 
lived. Perchance he is not confounded by many knowl¬ 
edges, and has not sought out many inventions, but how 
to take many fishes before the sun sets, with his slender 
birchen pole and flaxen line, that is invention enough for 
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him. It is good even to be a fisherman in summer and in 
winter. Some men are judges these August days, sitting 
on benches, even till the court rises; they sit judging there 
honorably, between the seasons and between meals, lead¬ 
ing a civil politic life, arbitrating in the case of Spauld¬ 
ing versus Cummings, it may be, from highest noon till 
the red vesper sinks into the west. The fisherman, 
meanwhile, stands in three feet of water, under the same 
summer's sun, arbitrating in other cases between muck¬ 
worm and shiner, amid the fragrance of water-lilies, mint, 
and pontederia, leading his life many rods from the 
dry land, within a pole's length of where the larger fishes 
swim. Human life is to him very much like a river, 

—“renning aie downward to the sea.” 

This was his observation. His honor made a great dis¬ 
covery in bailments. 

I can just remember an old brown-coated man who 
was the Walton of this stream, who had come over from 
Newcastle, England, with his son, the latter a stout and 
hearty man who had lifted an anchor in his day. A 
straight old man he was who took his way in silence 
through the meadows, having passed the period of com¬ 
munication with his fellows; his old experienced coat 
hanging long and straight and brown as the yellow pine 
bark, glittering with so much smothered sunlight, if 
you stood near enough, no work of art but naturalized 
at length. I often discovered him unexpectedly amid 
the pads and the gray willows when he moved, fishing in 
some old country method,—for youth and age then went 
a-fishing together,—full of incommunicable thoughts, 
perchance about his own Tyne and Northumberland. He 
was always to be seen in serene afternoons haunting the 
river, and almost rustling with the sedge; so many sunny 
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hours in an old man’s life, entrapping silly fish, almost 
grown to be the sun’s familiar; what need had he of hat 
or raiment any, having served out his time, and seen 
through such thin disguises? I have seen how his coeval 
fates rewarded him with the yellow perch, and yet I 
thought his luck was not in proportion to his years; and 
I have seen when, with slow steps and weighed down 
with aged thoughts, he disappeared with his fish under 
his low-roofed house on the skirts of the village. I 
think nobody else saw him; nobody else remembers him 
now, for he soon after died, and migrated to new Tyne 
streams. His fishing was not a sport, nor solely a means 
of subsistence, but a sort of solemn sacrament and with¬ 
drawal from the world, just as the aged read their Bibles. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Does Thoreau prefer the name Musketaquid to Concord? 

2. Is there any justification for the fact that Thoreau gave 
translations of Musketaquid in both the first and second para¬ 
graphs of this essay? Why did he change the translation 
slightly in the second paragraph ? 

3. Contrast Thoreau’s subjective writing with Darwin’s 
objective writing. Both writers present conclusive evidence in 
the selections which are included in this volume that they were 
careful observers of detail. What difference can you notice 
in the details that each reports, and in the methods with which 
each presents these details? 

4. What is the topic sentence of paragraph three? Does 
Thoreau include too many details in this paragraph? 

5. Comment on the length of Thoreau’s sentences. 

6. How do Thoreau’s paragraphs compare in length with those 
ofFrisbie? Stevenson? Kinglake? 

7. Why should the unpretentious paragraphs on the angler, 
at the end of “Concord River,” merit a place among English 
prose masterpieces? 



A SNOW-STORM IN THE SIERRAS 1 

Clarence King 

F or the first time in many months a mild, moist wind 
sprang up from the south, and with it came slowly 
creeping over the sky a dull, leaden bank of ominous- 
looking cloud. Since April we had had no storm. The 
perpetually cloudless sky had banished all thought, al¬ 
most memory, of foul weather; but winter tempests had 
already held off remarkably, and we knew that at any 
moment they might set in, and in twenty-four hours 
render the plateaus impassable. It was with some 
anxiety that I closed my eyes that night, and, sleeping 
lightly, often awoke as a freshening wind moved the 
pines. At dawn we were up, and observed that a dark, 
heavy mass of storm-cloud covered the whole sky, and 
had settled down over the Obelisk, wrapping even the 
snow-fields at its base in gray folds. The entire peak 
was lost, except now and then, when the torn vapors 
parted for a few moments and disclosed its sharp summit, 
whitened by new-fallen snow. A strange moan filled 
the air. The winds howled pitilessly over the rocks, and 
swept in deafening blasts through the pines. It was my 
duty to saddle up directly and flee for the Yosemite; but 
I am naturally an optimist, a sort of geological Micawber, 
so I dodged my duty, and determined to give the weather 
every opportunity for a clear-off. Accordingly, we re- 
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mained in camp all day, studying the minerals of the 
granite as the thickly strewn bowlders gave us material. 
At nightfall I climbed a little rise back of our meadow, 
and looked out over the basin of Illilluette and up in the 
direction of the Obelisk. Now and then the parting 
clouds opened a glimpse of the mountain, and occasionally 
an unusual blast of wind blew away the deeply settled 
vapors from the canon to westward; but each time they 
closed in more threateningly, and before I descended to 
camp the whole land was obscured in the cloud which 
settled densely down. 

The mules had made themselves comfortable with a 
repast of rich mountain-grasses, which, though slightly 
frosted, still retained much of their original juice and 
nutriment. We ourselves made a deep inroad on the 
supply of provisions, and, after chatting awhile by the 
firelight, went to bed, taking the precaution to pile our 
effects carefully together, covering them with an india- 
rubber blanket. Our bivouac was in the middle of a 
cluster of firs, quite well protected overhead, but open 
to the sudden gusts which blew roughly hither and thither. 
By nine o’clock the wind died away altogether, and in a 
few moments a thick cloud of snow was falling. We had 
gone to bed together, pulled the blankets as a cover over 
our heads, and in a few moments fell into a heavy sleep. 
Once or twice in the night I woke with a slight sense of 
suffocation, and cautiously lifted the blanket over my 
head, but each time found it growing heavier and heavier 
with a freight of snow. In the morning we awoke quite 
early, and, pushing back the blanket, found that we had 
been covered by about a foot and a half of snow. The 
poor mules had approached us to the limit of their rope, 
and stood within a few feet of our beds, anxiously waiting 
our first signs of life. 
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We hurried to breakfast, and hastily putting on the 
saddles, and wrapping ourselves from head to foot in 
our blankets, mounted and started for the crest of the 
moraine. I had taken the precaution to make a little 
sketch-map in my note-book, with the compass directions 
of our march from the Yosemite, and we had now the 
difficult task of retracing our steps in a storm so blinding 
and fierce that we could never see more than a rod in 
advance. But for the regular form of the moraine, with 
whose curve we were already familiar, I fear we must 
have lost our way in the real labyrinth of glaciated rocks 
which covered the whole Illilluette basin. Snow blew in 
every direction, filling our eyes and blinding the poor 
mules, who often turned quickly from some sudden 
gust, and refused to go on. It was a cruel necessity, but 
we spurred them inexorably forward, guiding them to the 
right and left to avoid rocks and trees which, in their 
blindness, they were constantly threatening to strike. 
Warmly rolled in our blankets, we suffered little from 
cold, but the driving sleet and hail very soon bruised 
our cheeks and eyelids most painfully. It required real 
effort of will to face the storm, and we very soon learned 
to take turns in breaking trail. The snow constantly 
balled upon our animals’ feet, and they slid in every 
direction. Now and then, in descending a sharp slope 
of granite, the poor creatures would get sliding, and 
rush to the bottom, their legs stiffened out, and their 
heads thrust forward in fear. After crossing the Illillu¬ 
ette, which we did at our old ford, we found it very diffi¬ 
cult to climb the long, steep hillside; for the mules were 
quite unable to carry us, obliging us to lead them, and to 
throw ourselves upon the snow-drifts to break a pathway. 

This slope almost wore us out, and when at last we 
reached its summit, we threw ourselves upon the snow 
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for a rest, but were in such a profuse perspiration that I 
deemed it unsafe to lie there for a moment, and, getting 
up again, we mounted the mules and rode slowly on 
toward open plateaus near great meadows. The snow 
gradually decreased in depth as we descended upon the 
plain directly south of the Yosemite. The wind abated 
somewhat, and there were only occasional snow flurries, 
between half-hours of tolerable comfort. Constant use 
of the compass and reference to my little map at length 
brought us to the Mariposa trail, but not until after eight 
hours of anxious, exhaustive labor—anxious from the 
constant dread of losing our way in the blinding confu¬ 
sion of storm; exhausting, for we had more than half of 
the way acted as trail-breakers, dragging our frightened 
and tired brutes after us. The poor creatures instantly 
recognized the trail, and started in a brisk trot toward 
Inspiration Point. Suddenly an icy wind swept up the 
valley, carrying with it a storm of snow and hail. The 
wind blew with such violence that the whole freight of 
sleet and ice was carried horizontally with fearful swift¬ 
ness, cutting the bruised faces of the mules, and giving 
our own eyelids exquisite torture. The brutes refused to 
carry us farther. We were obliged to dismount and drive 
them before us, beating them constantly with clubs. 

Fighting our way against this bitter blast, half-blinded 
by hard, wind-driven snow-crystals, we at last gave up 
and took refuge in a dense clump of firs which crown the 
spur by Inspiration Point. Our poor mules cowered 
under shelter with us, and turned tail to the storm. The 
fir-trees were solid cones of snow, which now and then 
unloaded themselves when severely bent by a sudden 
gust, half burying us in dry, white powder. Wind roared 
below us in the Yosemite gorge; it blew from the west, 
rolling up in waves which smote the cliffs, and surged 
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on up the valley. While we sat still the drifts began to 
pile up at our backs; the mules were belly-deep, and our 
situation began to be serious. 

Looking over the cliff-brink we saw but the hurrying 
snow, and only heard a confused tumult of wind. A 
steady increase in the severity of the gale made us fear 
that the trees might crash down over us; so we left the 
mules and crept cautiously over the edge of the cliff, 
and ensconced ourselves in a sheltered nook, protected 
by walls of rock which rose at our back. 

We were on the brink of the Yosemite, and but for 
snow might have looked down three thousand feet. The 
storm eddied below us, sucking down whirlwinds of snow, 
and sometimes opening deep rifts,—never enough, how¬ 
ever, to disclose more than a few hundred feet of cliffs. 

We had been in this position about an hour, half frozen 
and soaked through, when I at length gathered conscience 
enough to climb back and take a look at our brutes. 
The forlorn pair were frosted over with a thick coating, 
their pitiful eyes staring eagerly at me. I had half a 
mind to turn them loose, but, considering that their ob¬ 
stinate nature might lead them back to our Obelisk camp, 
I patted their noses, and climbed back to the shelf by 
Cotter, determined to try it for a quarter of an hour 
more, when, if the tempest did not lull, I thought we 
must press on and face the snow for an hour more, while 
we tramped down to the valley. 

Suddenly there came a lull in the storm; its blinding 
fury of snow and wind ceased. Overhead, still hurrying 
eastward, the white bank drove on, unveiling, as it fled, 
the Yosemite walls, plateau, and every object to the east¬ 
ward as far as Mount Clark. As yet the valley bottom 
was obscured by a layer of mist and cloud, which rose 
to the height of about a thousand feet, submerging cliff- 
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foot and debris pile. Between these strata, the cloud 
above and the cloud below, every object was in clear, 
distinct view; the sharp, terrible fronts of precipices, 
capped with a fresh cover of white, plunged down into 
the still, gray river of cloud below, their stony surfaces 
clouded with purple, salmon-color, and bandings of brown, 
—all hues unnoticeable in every-day lights. Forest, 
and crag, and plateau, and distant mountain were snow- 
covered to a uniform whiteness; only the dark gorge be¬ 
neath us showed the least traces of color. There all was 
rich, deep, gloomy. Even over the snowy surfaces 
above there prevailed an almost ashen gray, which re¬ 
flected itself from the dull, drifting sky. A few torn locks 
of vapor poured over the cliff-edge at intervals, and 
crawled down like wreaths of smoke, floating gracefully 
and losing themselves at last in the bank of cloud which 
lay upon the bottom of the valley. 

On a sudden the whole gray roof rolled away like a 
scroll, leaving the heavens from west to far east one ex¬ 
panse of pure, warm blue. Setting sunlight smote full 
upon the stony walls below, and shot over the plateau 
country, gilding here a snowy forest group, and there a 
wave-crest of whitened ridge. The whole air sparkled 
with diamond particles; red light streamed in through the 
open Yosemite gateway, brightening those vast, solemn 
faces of stone, and intensifying the deep neutral blue of 
shadowed alcoves. 

The luminous cloud-bank in the east rolled from the 
last Sierra summit, leaving the whole chain of peaks in 
broad light, each rocky crest strongly red, the newly 
fallen snow marbling it over with a soft, deep rose; and 
wherever a canon carved itself down the rocky fronts its 
course was traceable by a shadowy band of blue. The 
middle distance glowed with a tint of golden yellow; the 
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broken heights along the canon-brinks and edges of the 
cliff in front were of an intense, spotless white. Far 
below us the cloud stratum melted away, revealing the 
floor of the valley, whose russet and emerald and brown 
and red burned in the broad evening sun. It was a 
marvelous piece of contrasted lights,—the distance so 
pure, so soft in its rosy warmth, so cool in the depth 
of its shadowy blue; the foreground strong in fiery orange, 
or sparkling in absolute whiteness. I enjoyed, too, looking 
up at the pure, unclouded sky, which now wore an aspect 
of intense serenity. For half an hour nature seemed in 
entire repose; not a breath of wind stirred the white, 
snow-laden shafts of the trees; not a sound of animate 
creature or the most distant reverberation of waterfall 
reached us; no film of vapor moved across the tranquil, 
sapphire sky; absolute quiet reigned until a loud roar 
proceeding from Capitan turned our eyes in that direction. 
From the round, dome-like cap of its summit there moved 
down an avalanche, gathering volume and swiftness as it 
rushed to the brink, and then, leaping out two or three 
hundred feet into space, fell, slowly filtering down through 
the lighted air, like a silver cloud, until within a thousand 
feet of the earth it floated into the shadow of the cliff 
and sank to the ground as a faint blue mist. Next the 
Cathedral snow poured from its lighted summit in re¬ 
sounding avalanches; then the Three Brothers shot off 
their loads, and afar from the east a deep roar reached 
us as the whole snow-cover thundered down the flank 
of Cloud’s Rest. 

We were warned by the hour to make all haste, and, 
driving the poor brutes before us, worked our way down 
the trail as fast as possible. The light, already pale, left 
the distant heights in still more glorious contrast. A zone 
of amber sky rose behind the glowing peaks, and a cold 
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steel-blue plain of snow skirted their bases. Mis’, slowly 
gathered again in the gorge below us and overspread the 
valley floor, shutting it out from our view. 

We ran down the zigzag trail until we came to that 
shelf of bare granite immediately below the final descent 
into the valley. Here we paused just above the surface 
of the clouds, which, swept by fitful breezes, rose in swells, 
floating up and sinking again like waves of the sea. 
Intense light, more glowing than ever, streamed in upon 
the upper half of the cliffs, their bases sunken in the 
purple mist. As the cloud-waves crawled upward in the 
breeze they here and there touched a red-purple light and 
fell back again into the shadow. 

We watched these effects with greatest interest, and, 
just as we were about moving on again, a loud burst as 
of heavy thunder arrested us, sounding as if the very 
walls were crashing in. We looked, and from the whole 
brow of Capitan rushed over one huge avalanche, break¬ 
ing into the finest powder and floating down through 
orange light, disappearing in the sea of purple cloud be¬ 
neath us. 

We soon mounted and pressed up the valley to our 
camp, where our anxious friends greeted us with enthu¬ 
siastic welcome and never-to-be-forgotten beans. We 
fed our exhausted animals a full ration of barley, and 
turned them out to shelter themselves as best they might 
under friendly oaks or among young pines. In anticipa¬ 
tion of our return the party had gotten up a capital sup¬ 
per, to which we first administered justice, then punish¬ 
ment, and finally annihilation. 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Is King objective or subjective in his handling of material? 

2. Cite passages to show that King was a careful observer. 

3. List the words and phrases used in this selection to describe 
touch impressions. Does King make a greater use of material 
based on the sense of touch than Kinglake does? 

4. You would expect the sound of a mountain storm to be 
impressive. Cite specific examples of King’s use of sound effects 
in his description. 

5. What various kinds of sense material are used by King in 

the paragraph beginning, “ Suddenly there came a lull in the 
storm . . .”? 

6. List the different words used by King to describe color. 
Is the list varied? extensive? 

7. Why does King so frequently mention his mules? 

8. “I am . . . a sort of geological Micawber.” Explain 

the allusion in this sentence. 



A WIND-STORM IN THE FOREST 1 

John Muir 

T he mountain winds, like the dew and rain, sunshine 
and snow, are measured and bestowed with love on 
the forests tu develop their strengch and beauty. How¬ 
ever restricted the scope of other forest influences, that of 
the winds is universal. The snow bends and trims the 
upper forests every winter, the lightning strikes a single 
tree here and there, while avalanches mow down thou¬ 
sands at a swoop as a gardener trims out a bed of flowers. 
But the winds go to every tree, fingering every leaf and 
branch and furrowed bole; not one is forgotten; the Moun¬ 
tain Pine towering with outstretched arms on the rugged 
buttresses of the ice peaks, the lowliest and most retiring 
tenant of the dells; they seek and find them all, caressing 
them tenderly, bending them in lusty exercise, stimulat¬ 
ing their growth, plucking off a leaf or limb as required, 
or removing an entire tree or grove, now whispering and 
cooing through the branches like a sleepy child, now roar¬ 
ing like the ocean; the winds blessing the forests, the 
forests the winds, with ineffable beauty and harmony 
as the sure result. 

After one has seen pines six feet in diameter bending 
like grasses before a mountain gale, and ever and anon 
some giant falling with a crash that shakes the hills, it 
seems astonishing that any, save the lowest thickset trees, 
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could ever have found a period sufficiently stormless to 
establish themselves; or, once established, that they 
should not, sooner or later, have been blown down. But 
when the storm is over, and we behold the same forests 
tranquil again, towering fresh and unscathed in erect 
majesty, and consider what centuries of storms have 
fallen upon them since they were first planted,—hail, to 
break the tender seedlings; lightning, to scorch and shat¬ 
ter; snow, winds, and avalanches, to crush and over¬ 
whelm,—while the manifest result of all this wild storm- 
culture is the glorious perfection we behold; then faith in 
Nature’s forestry is established, and we cease to deplore 
the violence of her most destructive gales, or of any other 
storm-implement whatsoever. 

There are two trees in the Sierra forests that are never 
blown down, so long as they continue in sound health. 
These are the Juniper and the Dwarf Pine of the summit 
peaks. Their stiff, crooked roots grip the storm-beaten 
ledges like eagles’ claws, while their lithe, cord-like 
branches bend round compliantly, offering but slight holds 
from winds, however violent. The other alpine conifers 
—the Needle Pine, Mountain Pine, Two-leaved Pine, 
and Hemlock Spruce—are never thinned out by this agent 
to any destructive extent, on account of their admirable 
toughness and the closeness of their growth. In general 
the same is true of the giants of the lower zones. The 
kingly Sugar Pine, towering aloft to a height of more than 
200 feet, offers a fine mark to storm-winds; but it is not 
densely foliaged; and its long, horizontal arms swing 
round compliantly in the blast, like tresses of green, 
fluent algae in a brook; while the Silver Firs in most 
places keep their ranks well together in united strength. 
The Yellow or Silver Pine is more frequently overturned 
than any other tree on the Sierra, because its leaves and 
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branches form a larger mass in proportion to its height, 
while in many places it is planted sparsely, leaving open 
lanes through which storms may enter with full force. 
Furthermore, because it is distributed along the lower 
portion of the range, which was the first to be left bare 
on the breaking up of the ice-sheet at the close of the 
glacial winter, the soil it is growing upon has been longer 
exposed to post-glacial weathering, and consequently is 
in a more crumbling, decayed condition than the fresher 
soils farther up the range, and therefore offers a less se¬ 
cure anchorage for the roots. 

While exploring the forest zones of Mount Shasta, I 
discovered the path of a hurricane strewn wkh thousands 
of pines of this species. Great and small had been up¬ 
rooted or wrenched off by sheer force, making a clean gap, 
like that made by a snow avalanche. But hurricanes 
capable of doing this class of work are rare in the Sierra, 
and when we have explored the forests from one extremity 
of the range to the other, we are compelled to believe that 
they are the most beautiful on the face of the earth, how¬ 
ever we may regard the agents that have made them so. 

There is always something deeply exciting, not only in 
the sounds of winds in the woods, which exert more or 
less influence over every mind, but in their varied water¬ 
like flow as manifested by the movements of the trees, 
especially those of the conifers. By no other trees are 
they rendered so extensively and impressively visible, not 
even by the lordly tropic palms or tree-ferns responsive to 
the gentlest breeze. The waving of a forest of the giant 
Sequoias is indescribably impressive and sublime, but the 
pines seem to me the best interpreters of winds. They 
are mighty waving goldenrods, ever in tune, singing and 
writing wind-music all their long century lives. Little, 
however, of this noble tree-waving and tree-music will you 
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see or hear in the strictly alpine portion of the forests. 
The burly Juniper, whose girth sometimes more than 
equals its height, is about as rigid as the rocks on which 
it grows. The slender lash-like sprays of the Dwarf Pine 
stream out in wavering ripples, but the tallest and slender¬ 
est are far too unyielding to wave even in the heaviest 
gales. They only shake in quick, short vibrations. The 
Hemlock Spruce, however, and the Mountain Pine, and 
some of the tallest thickets of the two-leaved species bow 
in storms with considerable scope and gracefulness. But 
it is only in the lower and middle zones that the meeting 
of winds and woods is to be seen in all its grandeur. 

One of the most beautiful and exhilarating storms I 
ever enjoyed in the Sierra occurred in December, 1874, 
when I happened to be exploring one of the tributary 
valleys of the Yuba River. The sky and the ground and 
the trees had been thoroughly rain-washed and were dry 
again. The day was intensely pure, one of those incom¬ 
parable bits of California winter, warm and balmy and 
full of white sparkling sunshine, redolent of all the purest 
influences of the spring, and at the same time enlivened 
with one of the most bracing wind-storms conceivable. 
Instead of camping out, as I usually do, I then chanced 
to be stopping at the house of a friend. But when the 
storm began to sound, I lost no time in pushing out into 
the woods to enjoy it. For on such occasions Nature has 
always something rare to show us, and the danger to life 
and limb is hardly greater than one would experience 
crouching deprecatingly beneath a roof. 

It was still early morning when I found myself fairly 
adrift. Delicious sunshine came pouring over the hills, 
lighting the tops of the pines, and setting free a steam of 
summery fragrance that contrasted strangely with the 
wild tones of the storm. The air was mottled with pine- 
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tassels and bright green plumes, that went flashing past 
in the sunlight like birds pursued. But there was not 
the slightest dustiness, nothing less pure than leaves, and 
ripe pollen, and flecks of withered bracken and moss. I 
heard trees falling for hours at the rate of one every two 
or three minutes; some uprooted, partly on account of 
the loose, water-soaked condition of the ground; others 
broken straight across, where some weakness caused by 
fire had determined the spot. The gestures of the various 
trees made a delightful study. Young Sugar Pines, light 
and feathery as squirrel-tails, were bowing almost to the 
ground; while the grand old patriarchs, whose massive 
boles had been tried in a hundred storms, waved solemnly 
above them, their long, arching branches streaming 
fluently on the gale, and every needle thrilling and ring¬ 
ing and shedding off keen lances of light like a diamond. 
The Douglas Spruces, with long sprays drawn out in level 
tresses, and needles massed in a gray, shimmering glow, 
presented a most striking appearance as they stood in 
bold relief along the hilltops. The madronas in the dells, 
with their red bark and large glossy leaves tilted every 
way, reflected the sunshine in throbbing spangles like 
those one so often sees on the rippled surface of a glacier 
lake. But the Silver Pines were now the most impres¬ 
sively beautiful of all. Colossal spires 200 feet in height 
waved like supple goldenrods chanting and bowing low 
as if in worship, while the whole mass of their long, tremu¬ 
lous foliage was kindled into one continuous blaze of 
white sun-fire. The force of the gale was such that the 
most steadfast monarch of them all rocked down to its 
roots with a motion plainly perceptible when one leaned 
against it. Nature was holding high festival, and every 
fiber of the most rigid giants thrilled with glad excitement. 

I drifted on through the midst of this passionate music 
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and motion, across many a glen, from ridge to ridge; often 
halting in the lee of a rock for shelter, or to gaze and 
listen. Even when the grand anthem had swelled to its 
highest pitch, I could distinctly hear the varying tones of 
individual trees,—Spruce, and Fir, and Pine, and leafless 
Oak,—and even the infinitely gentle rustle of the withered 
grasses at my feet. Each was expressing itself in its own 
way,—singing its own song, and making its own peculiar 
gestures,—manifesting a richness of variety to be found in 
no other forest I have yet seen. The coniferous woods of 
Canada, and the Carolinas, and Florida, are made up of 
trees that resemble one another about as nearly as blades 
of grass, and grow close together in much the same way. 
Coniferous trees, in general, seldom possess individual 
character, such as is manifest among Oaks and Elms. But 
the California forests are made up of a greater number of 
distinct species than any other in the world. And in them 
we find, not only a marked differentiation into special 
groups, but also a marked individuality in almost every 
tree, giving rise to storm effects indescribably glorious. 

Toward midday, after a long, tingling scramble through 
copses of hazel and ceanothus, I gained the summit of 
the highest ridge in the neighborhood; and then it occurred 
to me that it would be a fine thing to climb one of the trees 
to obtain a wider outlook and get my ear close to the 
/Eolian music of its topmost needles. But under the 
circumstances the choice of a tree was a serious matter. 
One whose instep was not very strong seemed in danger 
of being blown down, or of being struck by others in case 
they should fall; another was branchless to a considerable 
height above the ground, and at the same time too large 
to be grasped with arms and legs in climbing; while 
others were not favorably situated for clear views. After 
cautiously casting about, I made choice of the tallest of 
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a group of Douglas Spruces that were growing close to¬ 
gether like a tuft of grass, no one of which seemed likely 
to fall unless all the rest fell with it. Though compara¬ 
tively young, they were about 100 feet high, and their 
lithe, brushy tops were rocking and swirling in wild 
ecstasy. Being accustomed to climb trees in making 
botanical studies, I experienced no difficulty in reaching 
the top of this one, and never before did I enjoy so noble 
an exhilaration of motion. The slender tops fairly flapped 
and swished in the passionate torrent, bending and swirl¬ 
ing backward and forward, round and round, tracing in¬ 
describable combinations of vertical and horizontal curves, 
while I clung with muscles firm braced, like a bobolink on 
a reed. 

In its widest sweeps my tree-top described an arc of 
from twenty to thirty degrees, but I felt sure of its elastic 
temper, having seen others of the same species still more 
severely tried—bent almost to the ground indeed, in heavy 
snows—without breaking a fiber. I was therefore safe, 
and free to take the wind into my pulses and enjoy the 
excited forest from my superb outlook- The view from 
here must be extremely beautiful in any weather. Now 
my eye roved over the piny hills and dales as over fields 
of waving grain, and felt the light running in ripples and 
broad swelling undulations across the valleys from ridge 
to ridge, as the shining foliage was stirred by correspond¬ 
ing waves of air. Oftentimes these waves of reflected 
light would break up suddenly into a kind of beaten foam, 
and again, after chasing one another in regular order, they 
would seem to bend forward in concentric curves, and dis¬ 
appear on some hillsides, like sea-waves on a shelving 
shore. The quantity of light reflected from the bent 
needles was so great as to make whole groves appear as 
if covered with snow, while the black shadows beneath the 
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trees greatly enhanced the effect of the silvery splendor. 

Excepting only the shadows there was nothing somber 
in all this wild sea of pines. On the contrary, notwith¬ 
standing this was the winter season, the colors were re¬ 
markably beautiful. The shafts of the pine and libo- 
cedrus were brown and purple, and most of the foliage 
was well tinged with yellow; the laurel groves, with the 
pale undersides of their leaves turned upward, made 
masses of gray; and then there was many a dash of 
chocolate color from clumps of manzanita, and jet of 
vivid crimson from the bark of the madronas, while the 
ground on the hillsides, appearing here and there through 
openings between the groves, displayed masses of pale 
purple and brown. 

1 he sounds of the storm corresponded gloriously with 
this wild exuberance of light and motion. The profound 
bass of the naked branches and boles booming like water¬ 
falls; the quick, tense vibrations of the pine-needles, now 
rising to a shrill, whistling hiss, now falling to a silky 
murmur; the rustling of laurel groves in the dells, and the 
keen metallic click of leaf on leaf—all this was heard in 
easy analysis when the attention was calmly bent. 

The varied gestures of the multitude were seen to fine 
advantage, so that one could recognize the different species 
at a distance of several miles by this means alone, as well 
as by their forms and colors, and the way they reflected 
the light. All seemed strong and comfortable, as if 
really enjoying the storm, while responding to its most 
enthusiastic greetings. We hear much nowadays con¬ 
cerning the universal struggle for existence, but no struggle 
in the common meaning of the word was manifest here; 
no recognition of danger by any tree; no deprecation; but 
rather an invincible gladness as remote from exultation 
as from fear. 
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I kept my lofty perch for hours, frequently closing my 
eyes to enjoy the music by itself, or to feast quietly on the 
delicious fragrance that was streaming past. The fra¬ 
grance of the woods was less marked than that produced 
during warm rain, when so many balsamic buds and leaves 
are steeped like tea; but, from the chafing of resiny 
branches against each other, and the incessant attrition of 
myriads of needles, the gale was spiced to a very tonic 
degree. And besides the fragrance from these local 
sources there were traces of scents brought from afar. 
For this wind came first from the sea, rubbing against its 
fresh, briny waves, then distilled through the redwoods, 
threading rich ferny gulches, and spreading itself in broad 
undulating currents over many a flower-enameled ridge 
of the coast mountains, then across the golden plains, up 
the purple foot-hills, and into these piny woods with the 
varied incense gathered by the way. 

Winds are advertisements of all they touch, however 
much or little we may be able to read them; telling their 
wanderings even by their scents alone. Mariners detect 
the flowery perfume of land-winds far at sea, and sea- 
winds carry the fragrance of dulse and tangle far inland, 
where it is quickly recognized, though mingled with the 
scents of a thousand land-flowers. As an illustration of 
this, I may tell here that I breathed sea-air on the Firth 
of Forth, in Scotland, while a boy; then was taken to 
Wisconsin, where I remained nineteen years; then, without 
in all this time having breathed one breath of the sea, I 
walked quietly, alone, from the middle of the Mississippi 
Valley to the Gulf of Mexico, on a botanical excursion, and 
while in Florida, far from the coast, my attention wholly 
bent on the splendid tropical vegetation about me, I 
suddenly recognized a sea-breeze, as it came sifting 
through the palmettos and blooming vine-tangles, which 
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at once awakened and set free a thousand dormant as¬ 
sociations, and made me a boy again in Scotland, as if all 
the intervening years had been annihilated. 

Most people like to look at mountain rivers, and bear 
them in mind; but few care to look at the winds, though 
far more beautiful and sublime, and though they become 
at times about as visible as flowing water. When the 
north winds in winter are making upward sweeps over the 
curving summits of the High Sierra, the fact is sometimes 
published with flying snow-banners a mile long. Those 
portions of the winds thus embodied can scarce be wholly 
invisible, even to the darkest imagination. And when we 
look around over an agitated forest, we may see something 
of the wind that stirs it, by its effects upon the trees. 
Yonder it descends in a rush of water-like ripples, and 
sweeps over the bending pines from hill to hill. Nearer, 
we see detached plumes and leaves, now speeding by on 
level currents, now whirling in eddies, or, escaping over 
the edges of the whirls, soaring aloft on grand, upswelling 
domes of air, or tossing on flame-like crests. Smooth, 
deep currents, cascades, falls, and swirling eddies, sing 
around every tree and leaf, and over all the varied to¬ 
pography of the region with telling changes of form, like 
mountain rivers conforming to the features of their 
channels. 

After tracing the Sierra streams from their fountains 
to the plains, marking where they bloom white in falls, 
glide in crystal plumes, surge gray and foam-filled in 
boulder-choked gorges, and slip through the woods in 
long, tranquil reaches—after thus learning their language 
and forms in detail, we may at length hear them chanting 
all together in one grand anthem, and comprehend them 
all in clear inner vision, covering the range like lace. But 
even this spectacle is far less sublime and not a whit more 
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substantial than what we may b hold of these storm- 
streams of air in the mountain woods. 

We all travel the milky way together, trees and men; 
but it never occurred to me until this storrn-day, while 
swinging in the wind, that trees are travelers, in the or¬ 
dinary sense. They make many journeys, not extensive 
ones, it is true; but our own little journeys, away and back 
again, are only little more than tree-wavings—many of 
them not so much. 

When the storm began to abate, I dismounted and saun¬ 
tered down through the calming woods. The storm- 
tones died away, and, turning toward the east, I beheld 
the countless hosts of the forests hushed and tranquil, 
towering about one another on the slopes of the hills like 
a devout audience. The setting sun filled them with 
amber light, and seemed to say, while they listened, “My 
peace I give unto you.” 

As I gazed on the impressive scene, ah the so-called 
ruin of the storm was forgotten, and never before did these 
noble woods appear so fresh, so joyous, so immortal. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Contrast the subjective writing in this essay with the ob¬ 
jective writing of Darwin. Which technique do you find the 
more interesting? Which method better reveals the author’s 
personal feeling toward nature? 

2. The paragraphs in this essay are very carefully developed. 
Find the topic sentence of each paragraph and the method used 
in developing it. 

3. How does Muir knit his paragraphs together? Point 
out specific means in the various paragraphs. 

4. Analyze the passage in which Muir describes the appear¬ 
ance of the wind in the forest. How does he gain his effect? 
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5. List the words and phrases used by Muir in this essay to 
describe sound. Compare this list with the list used by King. 

6. Cite passages to show that Muir observed accurately. Are 
his descriptions vivid? Were you able to create in your mind 
the scenes that he described? 

7. Cite passages to show that Muir was consistent in his 
descriptive point of view. 

8. Wordsworth defined poetry as: “Emotion recollected in 
tranquillity.” On the other hand, Flaubert, the great French 
realist, believed that accurate recording of emotion could be 
accomplished only at the time the emotion was experienced. 
By carefully examining the details Muir introduced into his 
description of the storm, and his account of the emotion that he 
experienced, determine if this selection, which was written some 
time after the experience, is emotionally accurate and convinc¬ 
ing. If possible, cite passages which you believe in themselves 
reveal that this selection was recalled, rather than freshly re¬ 
ported. 

9. In the sixth paragraph from the end, Muir digresses from 
his description of the storm in order to recall an experience of his 
boyhood. Study the preceding paragraph, the paragraph in 
which the digression occurs, and the succeeding paragraph. 
How does the author prepare the reader for his digression? 
How does he return to his subject? Is this “by-path” legiti¬ 
mately introduced ? Notice particularly the transition sentences 
at the beginnings and ends of the paragraphs in question. Do 
you find the usual rhetorical devices employed, or does Muir 
accomplish his parenthetical introduction more subtly? 

10. Write a character study of Muir based entirely on the im¬ 
pressions of him you derived from this selection. 
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The Village Church on Sunday Morning (subjective) 
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My Neighbors Build a Nest 
A Mole (or other animal) at Work 
Observations and Reflections on an Earthworm 
The Cat and the Fly 
Boating on the River 
Deep-Sea Fishing 

The Old Swimming Hole (objective) 

Duck Hunting at Daybreak 
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MAN DOING 



When I go into my garden with a spade, and dig a bed, 
I feel such an exhilaration and health that I discover that 
I have been defrauding myself all this time in letting 
others do for me what I should have done with my own 
hands. 

—Emerson 



THE OPERATION 1 

Herman Melville 

"V text morning, at tVie appointed Viour, tVie surgeons 
L t arrived in a body. They were accompanied by 
their juniors, young men ranging in age from nineteen 
years to thirty. Like the senior surgeons, these young 
gentlemen were arrayed in their blue navy uniforms, dis¬ 
playing a profusion of bright buttons, and several broad 
bars of gold lace about the wristbands. As in honor of 
the occasion, they had put on their best coats; they 
looked exceedingly brilliant. 

The whole party immediately descended to the half¬ 
deck, where preparations had been made for the opera¬ 
tion. A large garrison-ensign was stretched across the 
ship by the main-mast, so as completely to screen the 
space behind. This space included the whole extent aft 
to the bulk-head of the Commodore’s cabin, at the door 
of which the marine-orderly paced, in plain sight, cutlass 
in hand. 

Upon two gun-carriages, dragged amidships, the Death- 
board (used for burials at sea) was horizontally placed, 
covered with an old royal-stun’-sail. Upon this occasion, 
to do duty as an amputation-table, it was widened by an 
additional plank. Two match-tubs, near by, placed one 
upon another, at either end supported another plank, dis¬ 
tinct from the table, whereon was exhibited an array of 
saws and knives of various and peculiar shapes and sizes; 
also, a sort of steel, something like the dinner-table 
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implement, together with long needles, crooked at the 
end, for taking up the arteries, and large darning-needles, 
thread and bee’s-wax, for sewing up a wound. 

At the end nearest the larger table was a tin basin of 
water, surrounded by small sponges, placed at mathe¬ 
matical intervals. From the long horizontal pole of a 
great-gun rammer—fixed in its usual place overhead— 
hung a number of towels, with “U.S.” marked in the 
corners. 

All these arrangements had been made by the “Sur¬ 
geon’s steward,” a person whose important functions in a 
man-of-war will, in a future chapter, be entered upon at 
large. Upon the present occasion, he was bustling about, 
adjusting and readjusting the knives, needles, and carver, 
like an over-conscientious butler fidgeting over a dinner- 
table just before the convivialists enter. 

But by far the most striking object to be seen behind 
the ensign was a human skeleton, whose every joint ar¬ 
ticulated with wires. By a rivet at the apex of the skull, 
it hung dangling from a hammock-hook fixed in a beam 
above. Why this object was here, will presently be seen; 
but why it was placed immediately at the foot of the 
amputation-table, only Surgeon Cuticle can tell. 

While the final preparations were being made, Cuticle 
stood conversing with the assembled Surgeons and As¬ 
sistant Surgeons, his invited guests. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, taking up one of the glittering 
knives and artistically drawing the steel across it; “Gentle¬ 
men, though these scenes are very unpleasant, and in 
some moods, I may say, repulsive to me—yet how much 
better for our patient to have the contusions and lacera¬ 
tions of his present wound—with all its dangerous symp¬ 
toms converted into a clean incision, free from these 
objections, and occasioning so much less subsequent anx- 
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iety to himself and the Surgeon. Yes,” he added, tenderly 
feeling the edge of his knife, “amputation is our only 
resource. Is it not so, Surgeon Patella?” turning toward 
that gentleman, as if relying upon some sort of an assent, 
however clogged with conditions. 

“Certainly,” said Patella, “amputation is your only 
resource, Mr. Surgeon of the Fleet; that is, I mean, if you 
are fully persuaded of its necessity.” 

The other surgeons said nothing, maintaining a some¬ 
what reserved air, as if conscious that they had no posi¬ 
tive authority in the case, whatever might be their own 
private opinions; but they seemed willing to behold, and, 
if called upon, to assist at the operation, since it could not 
now be averted. 

The young men, their Assistants, looked very eager, 
and cast frequent glances of awe upon so distinguished a 
practitioner as the venerable Cuticle. 

“They say he can drop a leg in one minute and ten 
seconds from the moment the knife touches it,” whis¬ 
pered one of them to another. 

“We shall see,” was the reply, and the speaker clapped 
his hand to his fob, to see if his watch would be forthcom¬ 
ing when wanted. 

“Are you all ready here?” demanded Cuticle, now ad¬ 
vancing to his steward; “have not those fellows got 
through yet?” pointing to three men of the carpenter’s 
gang, who were placing bits of wood under the gun- 
carriages supporting the central table. 

“They are just through, sir,” respectfully answered 
the steward, touching his hand to his forehead, as if 
there were a cap-front there. 

“Bring up the patient, then,” said Cuticle. 

“Young gentlemen,” he added, turning to the row of 
Assistant Surgeons, “seeing you here reminds me of the 
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classes of students once under my instruction at the Phila¬ 
delphia College of Physicians and Surgeons. Ah, those 
were happy days!” he sighed, applying the extreme corner 
of his handkerchief to his glass-eye. “Excuse an old 
man’s emotions, young gentlemen; but when I think of 
the numerous rare cases that then came under my treat¬ 
ment, I cannot but give way to my feelings. The town, 
the city, the metropolis, young gentlemen, is the place 
for you students; at least in these dull times of peace, 
when the army and navy furnish no inducements for a 
youth ambitious of rising in our honorable profession. 
'Fake an old man’s advice, and if the war now threatening 
between the States and Mexico should break out, ex¬ 
change your navy commissions for commissions in the 
army. From having no military marine herself, Mexico 
has always been backward in furnishing subjects for the 
amputation-tables of foreign navies. The cause of science 
has languished in her hands. The army, young gentle¬ 
men, is your best school; depend upon it. You will 
hardly believe it, Surgeon Bandage,” turning to that 
gentleman, “but this is my first important case of surgery 
in a nearly three years’ cruise. I have been almost wholly 
confined in this ship to doctor’s practice—prescribing for 
fevers and fluxes. True, the other day a man fell from 
the mizzen-top-sail-yard; but that was merely an ag¬ 
gravated case of dislocations and bones splintered and 
broken. No one, sir, could have made an amputation of 
it, without severely contusing his conscience. And mine 
—I may say it, gentlemen, without ostentation—is pe¬ 
culiarly susceptible.” 

And so saying, the knife and carver touchingly dropped 
to his sides, and he stood for a moment fixed in a tender 
reverie. But a commotion being heard beyond the cur¬ 
tain, he started, and, briskly crossing and recrossing the 
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knife and carver, exclaimed, “Ah, here comes our patient; 
surgeons, this side of the table, if you please; young gentle¬ 
men, a little further off, I beg. Steward, take off my 
coat—so; my neckerchief now; I must be perfectly un¬ 
encumbered, Surgeon Patella, or I can do nothing what- 
ever. 

These articles being removed, he snatched off his wig, 
placing it on the gun-deck capstan; then took out his set 
of false teeth, and placed it by the side of the wig; and, 
lastly, putting his forefinger to the inner angle of his blind 
eye, spirited out the glass optic with professional dex¬ 
terity, and deposited that, also, next to the wig and false 
teeth. 

Thus divested of nearly all inorganic appurtenances, 
what was left of the Surgeon slightly shook itself, to see 
whether anything more could be spared to advantage. 

“Carpenter’s mates,” he now cried, “will you never get 
through with that job?” 

“Almost through, sir—just through,” they replied, 
staring round in search of the strange, unearthly voice 
that addressed them; for the absence of his teeth had not 
at all improved the conversational tones of the Surgeon 
of the Fleet. 

With natural curiosity, these men had purposely been 
lingering, to see all they could; but now, having no further 
excuse, they snatched up their hammers and chisels, and 
—like the stage-builders decamping from a public meet¬ 
ing at the eleventh hour, after just completing the ros¬ 
trum in time for the first speaker—the Carpenter’s gang 
withdrew. 

The broad ensign now lifted, revealing a glimpse of the 
crowd of man-of-war’s-men outside, and the patient, 
borne in the arms of two of his mess-mates, entered the 
place. He was much emaciated, weak as an infant, and 
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every limb visibly trembled, or rather jarred, like the 
head of a man with the palsy. As if an organic and in¬ 
voluntary apprehension of death had seized the wounded 
leg, its nervous motions were so violent that one of the 
mess-mates was obliged to keep his hand upon it. 

The top-man was immediately stretched upon the 
table, the attendants steadying his limbs, when, slowly 
opening his eyes, he glanced about at the glittering 
knives and saws, the towels and sponges, the armed 
sentry at the Commodore's cabin-door, the row of eager¬ 
eyed students, the meager death’s-head of a Cuticle, now 
with his shirt sleeves rolled up upon his withered arms, 
and knife in hand, and, finally, his eyes settled in horror 
upon the skeleton, slowly vibrating and jingling before 
him, with the slow, slight roll of the frigate in the water. 

“I would advise perfect repose of your every limb, my 
man," said Cuticle, addressing him; "the precision of an 
operation is often impaired by the inconsiderate restless¬ 
ness of the patient. But if you consider, my good fellow," 
he added, in a patronizing and almost sympathetic tone, 
and slightly pressing his hand on the limb, "if you con¬ 
sider how much better it is to live with three limbs than 
to die with four, and especially if you but knew to what 
torments both sailors and soldiers were subjected before 
the time of Celsus, owing to the lamentable ignorance of 
surgery then prevailing, you would certainly thank God 
from the bottom of your heart that your operation has 
been postponed to the period of this enlightened age, 
blessed with a Bell, a Brodie, and a Lally. My man, 
before Celsus’s time, such was the general ignorance of 
our noble science, that, in order to prevent the excessive 
effusion of blood, it was deemed indispensable to operate 
with a red-hot knife"—making a professional movement 
toward the thigh—"and pour scalding oil upon the parts" 
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—elevating his elbow, as if with a tea-pot in his hand— 
“still further to sear them, after amputation has been 
performed. ” 

“He is fainting!” said one of his mess-mates; “quick! 
some water!” The steward immediately hurried to the 
top-man with the basin. 

Cuticle took the top-man by the wrist, and feeling it a 
while, observed, “Don’t be alarmed, men,” addressing 
the two mess-mates: “he’ll recover presently; this faint¬ 
ing very generally takes place.” And he stood for a 
moment, tranquilly eyeing the patient. 

Now the Surgeon of the Fleet and the top-man pre¬ 
sented a spectacle which, to a reflecting mind, was better 
than a church-yard sermon on the mortality of man. 

Here was a sailor, who four days previous, had stood 
erect—a pillar of life—with an arm like a royal-mast and 
a thigh like a windlass. But the slightest conceivable 
finger-touch of a bit of crooked trigger hi d eventuated 
in stretching him out, more helpless than an hour-old 
babe, with a blasted thigh, utterly drained of its brawn. 
And who was it that now stood over him like a superior 
being, and, as if clothed himself with the attributes of 
immortality, indifferently discoursed of carving up his 
broken flesh, and thus piecing out his abbreviated days. 
Who was it, that in capacity of Surgeon, seemed enacting 
the part of a Regenerator of life ? The withered, shrunken, 
one-eyed, toothless, hairless Cuticle; with a trunk half 
dead—a memento mori to behold! 

And while, in those soul-sinking and panic-striking 
premonitions of speedy death which almost invariably 
accompany a severe gun-shot wound even with the most 
intrepid spirits; while thus drooping and dying, this once 
robust top-man’s eye was now waning in his head like a 
Lapland moon being eclipsed in clouds—Cuticle, who for 
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years had stiil lived in his withered tabernacle of a body 
—Cuticle, no doubt sharing in the common self-delusion 
of old age—Cuticle must have felt his hold of life as 
secure as the grim hug of a grizzly bear. Verily, Life is 
more awful than Death; and let no man, though his live 
heart beat in him like a cannon—let him not hug his life 
to himself; for, in the predestinated necessities of things, 
that bounding life of his is not a whit more secure than 
the life of a man on his death-bed. To-day we inhale the 
air with expanding lungs, and life runs through us like 
a thousand Niles; but to-morrow we may collapse in 
death, and all our veins be dry as the Brook Kedron in a 
drought. 

“And now, young gentlemen, ,, said Cuticle, turning to 
the Assistant Surgeons, “while the patient is coming to, 
permit me to describe to you the highly interesting opera¬ 
tion I am about to perform.” 

“Mr. Surgeon of the Fleet,” said Surgeon Bandage, 
“if you are about to lecture, permit me to present you 
with your teeth; they will make your discourse more 
readily understood.” And so saying, Bandage, with a bow, 
placed the two semicircles of ivory into Cuticle’s hands. 

“Thank you, Surgeon Bandage,” said Cuticle, and 
slipped the ivory into its place. 

“In the first place, now, young gentlemen, let me direct 
your attention to the excellent preparation before you. 
I have had it unpacked from its case, and set up here 
from my state-room, where it occupies the spare berth; 
and all this for your express benefit, young gentlemen. 
This skeleton I procured in person from the Hunterian 
department of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 
It is a masterpiece of art. But we have no time to ex¬ 
amine it now. Delicacy forbids that I should amplify 
at a juncture like this”—casting an almost benignant 
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glance toward the patient, now beginning to open his 
eyes; “but let me point out to you, upon this thigh-bone” 
—disengaging it from the skeleton, with a gentle twist— 
“the precise place where I propose to perform the opera¬ 
tion. Here , young gentlemen, here is the place. You 
perceive it is very near the point of articulation with the 
trunk.” 

“Yes,” interposed Surgeon Wedge, rising on his toes, 
“yes, young gentlemen, the point of articulation with the 
acetabulum of the os innominatum. ,f 

“Where’s your Bell on Bones, Dick?” whispered one of 
the assistants to the student next him. “Wedge has been 
spending the whole morning over it, getting out the hard 
names.” 

“Surgeon Wedge,” said Cuticle, looking round severely, 
“we will dispense with your commentaries, if you please, 
at present. Now, young gentlemen, you cannot but per¬ 
ceive, that the point of operation being so near the trunk 
and the vitals, it becomes an unusually beautiful one, 
demanding a steady hand and a true eye; and, after all, 
the patient may die under my hands.” 

“Quick, Steward! water, water; he’s fainting again!” 
cried the two mess-mates. 

“Don’t be alarmed for your comrade, men,” said 
Cuticle, turning round. “ I tell you it is not an uncommon 
thing for the patient to betray some emotion upon these 
occasions—most usually manifested by swooning; it is 
quite natural it should be so. But we must not delay 
the operation. Steward, that knife—no, the next one 
—there, that’s it. He is coming to, I think”—feeling 
the top-man’s wrist. “Are you all ready, sir?” 

This last observation was addressed to one of the Never- 
sink’s assistant surgeons, a tall, lank, cadaverous young 
man, arrayed in a sort of shroud of white canvas, pinned 
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about his throat, and completely enveloping his person. 
He was seated on a match-tub—the skeleton swinging 
near his head—at the foot of the table, in readiness to 
grasp the limb, as when a plank is being severed by a 
carpenter and his apprentice. 

“The sponges, Steward,” said Cuticle, for the last time 
taking out his teeth, and drawing up his shirt sleeves still 
further. Then, taking the patient by the wrist, “Stand 
by, now, you mess-mates; keep hold of his arms; pin him 
down. Steward, put your hand on the artery; I shall 
commence as soon as his pulse begins to— nozv> now /” 
Letting fall the wrist, feeling the thigh carefully, and 
bowing over it an instant, he drew the fatal knife unerr¬ 
ingly across the flesh. As it first touched the part, the 
row of surgeons simultaneously dropped their eyes to the 
watches in their hands while the patient lay, with eyes 
horribly distended, in a kind of waking trance. Not a 
breath was heard; but as the quivering flesh parted in a 
long, lingering gash, a spring of blood welled up between 
the living walls of the wounds, and two thick streams, in 
opposite directions, coursed down the thigh. The sponges 
were instantly dipped in the purple pool; every face 
present was pinched to a point with suspense; the limb 
writhed; the man shrieked; his mess-mates pinioned him; 
while round and round the leg went the unpitying cut. 

“The saw!” said Cuticle. 

Instantly it was in his hand. 

Full of the operation, he was about to apply it, when, 
looking up, and turning to the assistant surgeons, he said, 
“Would any of you young gentlemen like to apply the 
saw? A splendid subject!” 

Several volunteered; when, selecting one, Cuticle sur¬ 
rendered the instrument to him, saying, “Don’t be hur¬ 
ried, now; be steady.” 
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While the rest of the assistants looked upon their com¬ 
rade with glances of envy, he went rather timidly to 
work; and Cuticle, who was earnestly regarding him, 
suddenly snatched the saw from his hand. “Away, 
butcher! you disgrace the profession. Look at me /” 

For a few moments the thrilling, rasping sound was 
heard; and then the top-man seemed parted in twain at 
the hip, as the leg slowly slid into the arms of the pale, 
gaunt man in the shroud, who at once made away with 
it, and tucked it out of sight under one of the guns. 

“Surgeon Sawyer/’ now said Cuticle, courteously turn¬ 
ing to the surgeon of the Mohawk, “would you like to take 
up the arteries? They are quite at your service, sir.” 

“Do, Sawyer; be prevailed upon,” said Surgeon Band¬ 
age. 

Sawyer complied; and while, with some modesty, he was 
conducting the operation, Cuticle, turning to the row of 
assistants, said, “Young gentlemen, we will now proceed 
with our illustration. Hand me that bone, Steward.” 
And taking the thigh-bone in his still bloody hands, and 
holding it conspicuously before his auditors, the Surgeon 
of the Fleet began: 

“Young gentlemen, you will perceive that precisely at 
this spot— here —to which I previously directed your at¬ 
tention—at the corresponding spot precisely—the opera¬ 
tion has been performed. About here, young gentlemen, 
here”—lifting his hand some inches from the bone— 
“about here the great artery was. But you noticed that I 
did not use the tourniquet; I never do. The forefinger of 
my steward is far better than a tourniquet, being so much 
more manageable, and leaving the smaller veins uncom¬ 
pressed. But I have been told, young gentlemen, that a 
certain Seignior Seignioroni, a surgeon of Seville, has re¬ 
cently invented an admirable substitute for the clumsy, 
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old-fashioned tourniquet. As I understand it, it is some¬ 
thing like a pair of calipers , working with a small Archi¬ 
medes screw—a very clever invention, according to all 
accounts. For the padded points at the end of the 
arches”—arching his forefinger and thumb—“can be so 
worked as to approximate in such a way, as to—but you 
don’t attend to me, young gentlemen,” he added, all at 
once starting. 

Being more interested in the active proceedings of Sur¬ 
geon Sawyer, who was now threading a needle to sew up 
the overlapping of the stump, the young gentlemen had 
not scrupled to turn away their attention altogether from 
the lecturer. 

A few moments more, and the top-man, in a swoon, was 
removed below into the sick-bay. As the curtain settled 
again after the patient had disappeared, Cuticle, still 
holding the thigh-bone of the skeleton in his ensanguined 
hands, proceeded with his remarks upon it; and having 
concluded them, added, “Now, young gentlemen, not the 
least interesting consequence of this operation will be the 
finding of the ball, which, in case of non-amputation, might 
have long eluded the most careful search. That ball, 
young gentlemen, must have taken a most circuitous route. 
Nor, in cases where the direction is oblique, is this at all 
unusual. Indeed, the learned Ilenner gives us a most 
remarkable—I had almost said an incredible—case of a 
soldier’s neck, where the bullet, entering at the part 
called Adam’s Apple- 

“Yes,” said Surgeon Wedge, elevating himself, “the 
pomum A da mi” 

“Entering the point called Adams Apple” continued 
Cuticle, severely emphasizing the last two words, “ran 
completely round the neck, and, emerging at the same 
hole it had entered, shot the next man in the ranks. It 
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was afterward extracted, says Henner, from the second 
man, and pieces of the other’s skin were found adhering 
to it. But examples of foreign substances being received 
into the body with a ball, young gentlemen, are frequently 
observed. Being attached to a United States ship at the 
time, I happened to be near the spot of the battle of 
Ayacucho, in Peru. The day after the action, I saw in 
the barracks of the wounded a trooper, who, having been 
severely injured in the brain, went crazy, and, with his 
own holster-pistol, committed suicide in the hospital. 
The ball drove inward a portion of his woollen night- 
cap- 

‘'In the form of a cul-de-sac, doubtless,” said the un¬ 
daunted Wedge. 

“For once, Surgeon Wedge, you use the only term that 
can be employed; and let me avail myself of this oppor¬ 
tunity to say to you, young gentlemen, that a man of true 
science”—expanding his shallow chest a little—“uses but 
few hard words, and those only when none other will 
answer his purpose; whereas the smatterer in science” 
—slightly glancing toward Wedge—“thinks, that by 
mouthing hard words, he proves that he understands 
hard things. Let this sink deep in your minds, young 
gentlemen; and, Surgeon Wedge”—with a stiff bow— 
“permit me to submit the reflection to yourself. Well* 
young gentlemen, the bullet was afterward extracted by 
pulling upon the external parts of the cul-de-sac —a simple, 
but exceedingly beautiful operation. There is a fine ex¬ 
ample, somewhat similar, related in Guthrie; but, of 
course, you must have met with it, in so well-known a 
work as his Treatise upon Gun-shot Wounds. When, 
upward of twenty years ago, I was with Lord Cochrane, 
then Admiral of the fleets of this very country”—pointing 
shoreward, out of a port-hole—“a sailor of the vessel to 
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which I was attached, during the blockade of Bahia, had 

his leg-” But by this time the fidgets had completely 

taken possession of his auditors, especially of the senior 
surgeons; and turning upon them abruptly, he added, 
“But I will not detain you longer, gentlemen ,, —turning 
round upon all the surgeons—“your dinners must be 
waiting you on board your respective ships. But, Sur¬ 
geon Sawyer, perhaps you may desire to wash your hands 
before you go. There is the basin, sir; you will find a clean 
towel on the rammer. For myself, I seldom use them” 
—taking out his handkerchief. “I must leave you now, 
gentlemen”—bowing. “To-morrow, at ten, the limb will 
be upon the table, and I shall be happy to see you all 
upon the occasion. Who’s there?” turning to the curtain, 
which then rustled. 

“Please, sir,” said the Steward, entering, “the patient 
is dead.” 

“The body also, gentlemen, at ten precisely,” said 
Cuticle, once more turning round upon his guests. “I 
predicted that the operation might prove fatal; he was very 
much run down. Good-morning;” and Cuticle departed. 

“He does not, surely, mean to touch the body?” ex¬ 
claimed Surgeon Sawyer, with much excitement. 

“Oh, no!” said Patella, “that’s only his way; he means, 
doubtless, that it may be inspected previous to being 
taken ashore for burial.” 

The assemblage of gold-laced surgeons now ascended to 
the quarter-deck; the second cutter was called away by 
the bugler, and, one by one, they were dropped aboard 
of their respective ships. 

The following evening the mess-mates of the top-man 
rowed his remains ashore, and buried them in the ever- 
vernal Protestant cemetery, hard by the Beach of the 
Flamingoes, in plain sight from the bay. 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Notice how carefully Melville has supplied details to picture 
the background of the operation. What is the importance of 
these details to his account as a whole? 

2. By what means does Melville present the character of 
Surgeon Cuticle? 

3. Is the figure of Surgeon Cuticle a portrait or a caricature? 

4. How does Surgeon Cuticle’s description of an operation 
“before Celsus’s time” contribute to the selection as a whole? 

5. Do the reflections on the mortality of man violate unity 
in this selection? 

6. Study the figures of speech in “The Operation.” What 
do they add to the effectiveness of Melville’s style? 

7. “He drew the fatal knife unerringly across the flesh.” 
Why is the word fatal used here? 

8. In the paragraph describing the amputation, notice these 
words and phrases: the quivering flesh, a spring of blood, the 
living walls, was pinched to a point, the limb writhed , the unpity¬ 
ing cut. Can you suggest synonyms that would be as effective 
as the italicized words? 

9. Styles in writing change in the same way that styles in 
dress do. This selection was written in the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Select examples of diction, and of sentence 
and paragraph structure, which differ from the contemporary 
writing with which you are familiar. If these details, character¬ 
istic of the period in which this description was written, were 
deleted, would you find the selection more interesting? 

10. Melville introduces a large number of technical nautical 
words and phrases. Would the selection be easier to read if 
these had been omitted ? Or, in that case, would the description 
lack authenticity? Before answering these questions, consider 
the broad satire in the selection, and decide whether the illusion 
of complete accuracy is more necessary when an author’s in¬ 
tention is frankly satirical. 



AN OPERATION WITH AN ANAESTHETIC 1 

Logan Clendening 

S ometime during the middle of the lecture term in the 
fall of 1846 a rumor was circulated among the med¬ 
ical students in the city that an agent which would do 
away with the pain of a surgical operation, however 
severe, had been discovered. At length it was announced 
that Dr. Warren would make use of this agent while per¬ 
forming an amputation of a leg. This statement reached 
the newspapers of the city and excited much discussion 
among the surgeons and physicians of Boston. It must 
be remembered that many agents had already been tried. 
Hickman and Wells independently had used nitrous oxide; 
it had worked satisfactorily for dental extractions, but 
had been found impractical by the methods of the time 
for the larger operations. Hypnotism had been tried 
with slight success. Animal magnetism, a fad of the day, 
had been a total and disgraceful failure. 

“On the morning of the day set for the operation,” 
states Dr. Angell, “I went as usual to the hospital, but 
much earlier, as I anticipated from the great reputation of 
Dr. Warren and the importance attached to the experi¬ 
ment that there would be a large attendance at the clinic. 

“When I arrived, a very large crowd had already as¬ 
sembled in front of the hospital, reaching out to the side¬ 
walk and street, but the door was kept closed until the 
usual hour of opening arrived. I passed in by a private 

^rom The Human Body. Reprinted with the permission of and by special 
arrangement with the publishers, Alfred A. Knopf. 
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door with a student; we went directly to the operating- 
room and chose our seats. This room was a vast amphi¬ 
theater with terraced seats rising in a circle on three sides 
of the room almost to the ceiling. In front of these seats 
and separated from them by a low railing was the operat¬ 
ing-stage, a door leading out from it into the wards of the 
hospital. 

“My companion and myself took our seats close to the 
railing and directly opposite to where the operating-table 
stood, and impatiently awaited events. Meantime the 
crowd outside increased to such an extent that when the 
hour arrived and the doors were opened, the great hall was 
filled to overflowing with the rushing host, which filled the 
seats and aisles to their utmost capacity. 

“In the amphitheater were Dr. John Mason Warren, 
son of Dr. Warren, Dr. Bigelow, son of the professor of 
theory and practice in Harvard, and Dr. Parkman, who 
had just entered on their professional careers, and all of 
them, in subsequent years, became celebrated as authors 
and practitioners. 

“Presently Dr. Warren, Sr., came in, and soon after a 
young man having in his hands a glass globe, perhaps 
eight inches in diameter, with a mouthpiece attached and 
a hole in the top, stopped with a cork, containing a clear 
liquid; we did not know what it was. 

“I was not personally acquainted with this gentleman, 
but it was whispered around among the seats that this was 
Morton, the reputed discoverer of the agent which was to 
be experimented with. 

“Very soon the ward attendants brought in the patient 
who was to be operated on, a young woman about twenty- 
four or twenty-five years of age, and laid her on the table. 
The three young attendants arranged themselves in line 
on the opposite side of Dr. Warren, Sr. Morton leaned 
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against the railing a few feet from where we sat, holding 
the globe in his hands.” 

Dr. Warren began to discuss the clinical features of the 
case. He stated that the patient had necrosis of the knee- 
joint. lie commented on the nature of this disease 
quite fully. He described the palliative measures which 
had been employed in this particular patient, all of which 
had proved abortive. Amputation was, therefore, neces¬ 
sary. This had been explained to the patient and she, 
convinced of the necessity for it, had consented. 

As he spoke, a profound, an unaccustomed silence fell 
upon his audience. From the bottom row to the top, not a 
whisper of comment, not the scratch of a pencil taking 
notes, was to be heard. In all that he had said so far, 
however, “there was no deviation from the usual custom 
before an operation: he was the same quiet, dignified 
old gentleman as when talking to a few medical students 
sitting on the benches/’ 

Slowly now Dr. Warren turned a little more to face his 
audience, and his voice took on a graver tone. 

“I have been,” he said, “forty years a surgeon in Bos¬ 
ton. From time to time, during that period, persons have 
come to me and said that they had an agent which would 
do away with the pain of a surgical operation. On ac¬ 
count of the great blessing it would be to the human race 
if such an agent could be discovered, I have heard what 
they had to say. 

“If I thought there was no danger to be apprehended 
from the remedy, and if they were persons whose charac¬ 
ters and standing seemed to entitle their opinions to re¬ 
spect, 1 have made the experiment desired. I have tried 
galvanism, magnetism, and hypnotism”—and as he 
said these last words the witness avers that a curl of his 
lip indicated his opinion of them. “But,” he continued, 
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“in every instance when the knife was anplied to live 
tissue there was pain. And now we have a gentleman 
here who tells us that he has a liquid preparation by the 
inhalation of which the pain will be entirely done away 
with in the operation. He has furnished abundant evi¬ 
dence of his having administered it frequently in minor 
surgical operations, and that no pain was felt and no 
injury occurred to the patient. 

“Mr. Morton,” he continued, addressing the young 
man who stood leaning on the rail of the amphitheater, 
“will you come forward and administer your agent to this 
patient?” 

Morton came up to the table and put the mouthpiece of 
the inhaler to the mouth of the patient. He gave her a 
few whispered directions and took the cork from the hole 
in the top of the globe. The patient’s eyes were closed 
like those of one in sleep and soon the chest rose and fell 
as in deep, natural sleep. 

The intense silence which had fallen over the audience 
was broken by Morton. He took the mouthpiece from 
the patient’s mouth and said in a loud voice to Dr. Warren: 
“She is ready for the operation, sir.” Dr. Warren 
searched for a pin in the lapel of his coat. “You think 
she will not feel any pain now, do you?” he asked. He 
took up the arm of the patient and forced the pin into the 
skin, at the same time looking at her face. He repeated 
this two or three times; the muscles of her face did not 
indicate that she felt any sensation. Dr. Warren turned 
quickly, picked up a catling, and made a rapid incision 
through the skin and muscles at the lower third of the 
thigh. At this point he stopped and looked earnestly at 
his patient; not a muscle in her face twitched. He 
finished the division of her muscles, sawed off the bone, and 
put the leg under the table in front of him. He stepped 
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aside, crossed his arms behind him, and said: “John, tie 
those arteries. 0 

While his assistants were completing the operation, the 
old gentleman walked back and forth across the stage, and 
as he passed her, he would look down into the patient's 
face. Just as the operation was completed, she turned her 
head a little to one side and gave a groan. Dr. Warren 
took hold of her sleeve and called her name. She looked 
up at him in a dazed manner and said: “Sir." “I guess 
you've been asleep, Jane,” he said. “I think I have, sir,” 
she replied. “Well, we brought you here for the purpose 
of performing the operation on your limb. Are you 
ready for the operation?” “Yes, sir,” she said, “I am 
ready.” He reached out, picked up the amputated leg, 
showed it to her, and said: “It is all done.” 

The scene which followed was one of pandemonium. 
Men were beside themselves with joy. They clapped 
their hands, stamped and yelled. During this demonstra¬ 
tion the patient was carried into the ward and put to bed. 
Dr. Warren continued to walk to and fro on the stage. 
Finally turning to the audience, he said in a voice shaking 
with emotion: “Gentlemen, this is no humbug.” 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. How is the character of Dr. Warren presented? 

2. Analyze the selection carefully, finding the places of deep¬ 
est interest to the reader. What gives the intense dramatic 
interest to the selection? 

3. Does Clendening write of this operation, an important one 
in the history of medical science, with too much restraint? 

4. If your answer to question 3 is in the affirmative, what 
details and what emotional heightening would, in your opinion, 
increase the dramatic values of the description? 
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What gives effectiveness to the ending of this selection? 

6. How does Clendening’s purpose in his account of the 
operation differ from Melville’s? 

7. In question 8 on the Melville account of an operation, 
your attention was called to particularly arresting and vivid 
diction. Can you find any comparable words or phrases in the 
Clendening selection? Does the marked disparity in descrip¬ 
tive detail in these two accounts of an operation point to an 
underlying relationship between an author’s style and his pur¬ 
pose? Discuss this point. 



LEARNING ENGLISH 1 
Alexander H. Bone 

D uring my wanderings round the world in tramp 
steamers I have more than once visited Japan, and I 
always seem to meet the Japanese student learning Eng¬ 
lish. His English is very different from the bumboat 
man’s, from the native barber’s; different from the English 
of the gentlemen who sell you Satsuma ware, cloisonne 
ware, kimonos, or silk. The bumboat man speaks in 
broken English or in the vernacular of the forecastle. 
“Plenty good tings this time, sir, dam’ fine Johnnie 
Walker, saki, beer all ri’!” On my first visit to Japan the 
bumboat man wore native garb, kimono, native hose, and 
sandals; today he wears khaki knickers, puttees, and boots, 
but otherwise is much the same. The barber’s English is 
limited. He will inform you that he “shaves, cuts hair 
and corns, cleans ears and hand,” but after that you must 
carry on any conversation with him by gestures. At one 
time a bar of soap would command his services for a long 
time. Nowadays he will only deal in yen or sen, and, like 
the bumboat man, he has changed his attire. The mer¬ 
chants (as they call themselves) who sell you the beautiful 
wares of Japan have changed but little. On board they 
have always worn Western clothes, but when you visit 
them ashore in their shops they are dressed, as one hopes 
to find them, in the clothes of Japan. I don’t know where 

‘From Bowsprit Ashore. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Double- 
Jay, Doran & Co., Inc. 
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they learn their English. I think that most of them have 
learned it in England or in the United States. You only 
find one, or sometimes two, in each shop who can talk 
English. 

I like the Japanese way of opening a conversation. 
They come to the point at once; tell you who they are, 
what they are, and what they want. Take, for instance, 
the Customs officer who remains on board all the time you 
are loading or discharging cargo. When he first boards 
you he will come out with, clearly: “I am the Imperial 
Customs. I require food and lodgment while I remain on 
board.” Then he will bow and smile all round after he has 
said his piece. When I first visited Japan he brought his 
own food and slept on the softest plank he could find on 
deck. Now he fully expects to dine at the captain’s table. 
Then you have the doctor who visits you on arrival. ‘‘I 
am the Imperial Medical Officer, and am ordered to ex¬ 
amine your crew for any ailment which thev may possess” 
—just like that, as if smallpox was a gift! 

I once believed that the proper way to begin a conversa¬ 
tion in Japan was very different from this. You started 
off with “Will the Honorable Gentleman deign to” or 
“May the humble servant of the Honorable Gentleman 
beg,”—but that’s all bunkum. Perhaps they talk that 
way to one another, but in my numerous visits to Japan I 
never heard “an Honorable Gentleman” or “a Humble 
Servant” mentioned. The student begins his conversa¬ 
tions exactly as the Customs Officer and the doctor. “I 
am a Japanese student learning English, and would be 
grateful for instructions.” 

My first meeting with him was at Moji, where we were 
loading coal for Singapore in a Glasgow tramp. 1 was 
sitting in my room when he came on board, and through 
the open port 1 heard him speaking to the chief engineer. 
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“I am a student learning English.” Then a pause. “I 
hope you are well?” He pronounced every word sepa¬ 
rately and distinctly. It didn’t sound a bit like a sentence 
but like five words spoken. “I’m no’ sae bad,” answered 
the chief. “An’ ye’re learnin’ English, are ye? Well, 
awa’ you and catch haud o’ the second mate. He’s the 
wee lad that can talk the English. Ye’ve come to the 
richt ship to learn it.” His speech was of the Clydeside 
and must have been like Sanskrit to the student. I looked 
through the port and saw a small youth of about eighteen 
smiling and bowing to the chief, his hands hidden in the 
wide sleeves of his kimono and three books tucked under 
his arm. He looked sadly distressed, for all his smiling 
face, at his inability to understand, but he got hold of one 
word anyway. He had asked if the chief were well, and 
the chief had answered “Bad.” So he started off again. 
“I am sorry that you are not well, that you are bad.” 

“I didna’ say I was bad. I said I wis no’ sae bad, 
meaning I’m fine.” 

This answer made matters worse, and seeing his eyes 
wander to the gangway I went to his assistance and invited 
him into my room. He came, after taking off his sandals. 
In England you take off your hat on entering a house; in 
Japan you take off your boots. He was a little frightened 
—shy I think would be a better word—but he was greatly 
interested in everything he saw. Our conversation was 
rather slow at first as he had often to refer to his lexicon 
(he never called it a dictionary) or to his English Gram¬ 
mar. His third book was Synony?ns and Homonyms. 
He said that he carried it because there were so many 
words in the English language that had the same mean¬ 
ing. When I learned French as a boy we were taught such 
sentences as “The lady is in the garden,” or “The book is 
on the table.” But he had no sentences of that kind. 
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His were all inquiries, and personal inquiries at that. 
Our conversation went something like this: “I hope your 
father is well. ,, I replied that to the bes': of my knowl¬ 
edge he was; and then my student went through all my 
relations and it seemed to give him great pleasure to know 
that they were all well. Had I any relations in Japan? 
No! I hadn't. He was sorry about that. Were my 
children well? I hadn't any children; in fact I wasn't 
married. He was very, very sorry about that. He never 
departed from asking questions and never volunteered 
any information about himself, although I tried to draw 
him out. His remarks were always “Oh! I am sorry," or 
“Ah! I am glad." His only variations were, “Ah! I am 
not sorry," and “Oh! I am not glad." I shall not soon 
forget that voyage. My room was between the chiefs 
and the third officer's, and for the rest of the voyage I 
seemed to hear “Oh! I am sorry," or “Ah! I am glad," 
most hours of the day. Even the skipper got to hear of 
it, and one morning, when I had forgotten to wind the 
chronometers, instead of being sworn at as any man 
would expect, I was told “Oh! I am not glad." Still, I 
liked that student. He had perseverance. I will only 
say that if I am to meet him again and he has meanwhile 
enlarged the scope of his repartee, I am not sorry. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Is this essay appropriately named? 

2. Is the point of view of the author a good one for discussing 
such a subject? Would any other one be more satisfactory? 

3. Does the author have an underlying purpose, or is he 
merely interested in reporting a humorous experience? 

4. Are the details in the first paragraph well chosen in re¬ 
lation to the whole subject ? 
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5. Is the beginning of Bone’s essay effective? the ending? 
What should be accomplished by the beginning of an essay? 

6. Rewrite this essay in your own words, retaining all of the 
thought of the original essay, but none of the details. Compare 
your essay with Learning English , Do you find that your essay 
fulfills the intent of the title as well as Bone’s? Have you suc¬ 
ceeded in making your essay interesting although you have used 
none of the humorous details contained in the original? 



RIVETERS 1 

Anonymous 


T he trouble with all the talk about the decay of arti- 
sanship is that it is true. It has always been true. 
It was true when the last wattle-weaver died and they 
took to building houses of brick. And it will be true when 
the tools and machinery of the contemporary arts are 
replaced by atomic explosions. It is so true that no one 
takes time to remark that the decay of one kind of artisan- 
ship is almost always caused by the growth of another. 
Modern carpenters would have been laughed off one of the 
Adam Brothers’ jobs. But a riveter can’t be expected 
to break his heart over that. 

The most curious fact about a riveter’s skill is that he is 
not one man but four: “heater,” “catcher,” “bucker-up,” 
and “gun-man.” The gang is the unit. Riveters are 
hired and fired as gangs, work in gangs, and learn in gangs. 
If one member of a gang is absent on a given morning, th& 
entire gang is replaced. A gang may continue to exist 
after its original members have all succumbed to slippery 
girders or the business end of a pneumatic hammer or to a 
foreman’s zeal or merely to the temptations of life on earth. 
And the skill of the gang will continue with it. Men over¬ 
lap each other in service and teach each other what they 
know. The difference between a gang which can drive 
525 inch-and-an-eighth rivets in a working day and a gang 

'From “Skyscrapers,” Fortune, October, 1930. Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers. 
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which can drive 250 is a difference of coordination and 
smoothness. You learn how not to make mistakes and 
how not to waste time. You learn how to heat a rivet 
and how not to overheat it, how to throw it accurately 
but not too hard, how to drive it and when to stop driving 
it, and precisely how much you can drink in a cold wind 
or a July sun without losing your sense of the width and 
balance of a wooden plank. And all these things, or most 
of them, an older hand can tell you. 

Eagle’s Gang, a veteran of the Forty Wall Street job, is 
reputed in the trade to be one of the best gangs in the city. 
The gang takes its name from its heater and organizer, 
E. Eagle, a native of Baltimore. It is the belief of time¬ 
keepers, foremen, and the leaders of other gangs that Mr. 
Eagle is a man of property in his home town and indulges 
in the sport of riveting for mysterious reasons. There are 
also myths about the gun-man and the bucker-up, brothers 
named Bowers from some South Carolina town. They 
are said never to speak. Even in a profession where no 
man is able to speak, their silence stands out. The catcher 
is George Smith, a New Yorker. There are no stories 
about George. 

The actual process of riveting is simple enough—in 
description. Rivets are carried to the job by the rivet 
boy, a riveter’s apprentice whose ambition it is to replace 
one of the members of the gang—which one, he leaves to 
luck. The rivets are dumped into a keg beside a small 
coke furnace. The furnace stands on a platform of loose 
boards roped to steel girders which may or may not have 
been riveted. If they have not been riveted there will 
be a certain amount of play in the temporary bolts. The 
furnace is tended by the heater or passer. He wears 
heavy clothes and gloves to protect him from the flying 
sparks and intense heat of his work, and he holds a pair 
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of tongs about a foot-and-a-half long in his right hand. 
When a rivet is needed, he whirls the furnace blower until 
the coke is white-hot, picks up a rivet with his tongs, and 
drives it into the coals. His skill as a heater appears in 
his knowledge of the exact time necessary to heat the steel. 
If he overheats it, it will flake, and the flakes will permit 
the rivet to turn in its hole. And a rivet which gives in its 
hole is condemned by the inspectors. 

When the heater judges that his rivet is right, he turns 
to face the catcher, who may be above or below him or 
fifty or sixty or eighty feet away on the same floor level 
with the naked girders between. There is no means of 
handing the rivet over. It must be thrown. And it must 
be accurately thrown. And if the floor beams of the floor 
above have been laid so that a flat trajectory is essential, 
it must be thrown with considerable force. The catcher 
is therefore armed with a smallish, battered tin can, called 
a cup, with which to catch the red-hot steel. Various 
patented cups have been put upon the market from time to 
time but they have made little headway. Catchers prefer 
the ancient can. 

The catcher’s position is not exactly one which a sports¬ 
man catching rivets for pleasure would choose. He stands 
upon a narrow platform of loose planks laid over needle 
beams and roped to a girder near the connection upon 
which the gang is at work. There are live coils of pneu¬ 
matic tubing for the rivet gun around his feet. If he moves 
more than a step or two in any direction, he is gone, and if 
he loses his balance backward he is apt to end up at street 
level without time to walk. And the object is to catch a 
red-hot iron rivet weighing anywhere from a quarter of a 
pound to a pound and a half and capable, if he lets it pass, 
of drilling an automobile radiator or a man’s skull 500 
feet below as neatly as a shank of shrapnel. Why more 
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rivets do not fall is the great mystery of skyscraper con¬ 
struction. The only reasonable explanation offered to 
date is the reply of an erector’s foreman who was asked 
what would happen if a catcher on the Forty Wall Street 
job let a rivet go by him around lunch hour. “Well,” said 
the foreman, “he’s not supposed to.” 

There is practically no exchange of words among 
riveters. Not only are they averse to conversation, but 
they are averse to speech in any form. The catcher faces 
the heater. He holds his tin can up. The heater swings 
his tongs, releasing one handle. The red iron arcs 
through the air in one of those parabolas so much admired 
by the stenographers in the neighboring windows. And 
the tin can clanks. 

Meantime the gun-man and the bucker-up have pre¬ 
pared the connection—-aligning the two holes, if neces¬ 
sary, with a drift pin driven by a sledge or by a pneumatic 
hammer—and removed the temporary bolts. They, too, 
stand on loose-roped boards with the column or the beam 
between them. When the rivet strikes the catcher’s can, 
he picks it out with a pair of tongs held in his right hand, 
knocks it sharply against the steel to shake off the glowing 
flakes, and rams it into the hole, an operation which is 
responsible for his alternative title of sticker. Once the 
rivet is in place, the bucker-up braces himself with his 
dolly bar, a short heavy bar of steel, against the capped 
end of the rivet. On outside wall work he is sometimes 
obliged to hold on by one elbow with his weight out over 
the street and the jar of the riveting shaking his precari¬ 
ous balance. And the gun-man lifts his pneumatic ham¬ 
mer to the rivet’s other end. 

The gun-man’s work is the hardest work, physically, 
done by the gang. The hammers in use for steel con¬ 
struction work are supposed to weigh around thirty 
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pounds and actually weigh about thirty-fr'e. They must 
not only be held against the rivet end, but held there with 
the gun-man’s entire strength, and for a period of forty to 
sixty seconds. (A rivet driven too long will develop a 
collar inside the new head.) And the concussion to the 
ears and to the arms during that period is very great. 
The whole platform shakes and the vibration can be felt 
down the column thirty stories below. It is common prac¬ 
tice for the catcher to push with the gun-man and for the 
gun-man and the bucker-up to pass the gun back and 
forth between them when the angle is difficult. Also on a 
heavy rivet job the catcher and the bucker-up may relieve 
the gun-man at the gun. 

The weight of the guns is one cause, though indirect, of 
accidents. The rivet set, which is the actual hammer at 
the point of the gun, is held in place, when the gun leaves 
the factory, by clips. Since the clips increase the weight 
of the hammer, it is good riveting practice to knock them 
off against the nearest column and replace them with a 
hank of wire. But wire has a way of breaking, and when 
it breaks there is nothing to keep the rivet set and the 
pneumatic piston itself from taking the bucker-up or the 
catcher on the belt and knocking him into the next block. 

Riveters work ordinarily eight hours a day at a wage 
of #15.40 a day. They are not employed in bad or slippery 
weather, and they are not usually on the regular pay roll 
of the erectors, but go from job to job, following foremen 
whom they like. There is no great future for a riveter. 
A good gun-man may become an assistant foreman, a 
pusher, whose duty it is to keep the various gangs at work. 
But pushers are only used for such work on very large jobs. 

It would perhaps be more accurate to say that a riveter’s 
future is not bright at all. The rates charged for com¬ 
pensation insurance are generally accepted as the best 
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barometer of risk. Starrett Brothers & Eken fix, in their 
insurance department, a rate of $23.45 P er $100 of pay 
for erecting and painting steel frame structures. Rates 
of other companies run to $30 per $100 of pay. The only 
higher rate is for wrecking work. The next lower rate 
($15.08) is for building raising. Masonry is $6.07 and 
carpentry $4.39. Figures on industrial accidents pub¬ 
lished by the U. S. Department of Labor bear the same 
connotation. In one year the frequency of accidents, 
per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, was 228.9 f° r fabricators 
and erectors as against 54 for general building. 

There was an adage at one time current to the effect 
that it cost a life to a floor to build a skyscraper. The 
computation may have originated with a famous down¬ 
town building of fifteen years ago in which, with the steel 
at the fifth floor, five deaths had already occurred. (The 
Travelers Insurance Company, called in to take over the 
insurance in that case, made a study of the conditions of 
the job, recommended certain changes, enforced its own 
supervision, and saw the remaining thirty-two stories 
built with but one more fatality.) Or the saying may 
have arisen and may have been true in the days of ten- 
story skyscrapers. But to apply it, like the architect’s 
6 per cent fee, to seventy-story buildings would be pure 
extravagance. Nevertheless a bloodless building is still a 
marvel. Five Hundred Fifth Avenue, which has had no 
deaths to date, is used as an object lesson for builders by 
the insurance companies, and the Chrysler Building, 
which was built with the loss of one life, was awarded a 
certificate of merit by the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association. Four men were killed on the Manhattan 
Company job, and five were reported to have been killed 
on the Empire State by the middle of July. In general, 
deaths run from three to eight on sizable buildings. These 
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figures, in the opinion of the Travelers Company, are ex¬ 
cessive. The Travelers would allow a builder two at the 
most. 

Such accidents are of course expensive, but injuries 
short of death are more costly. Liability of $875,000 for 
deaths was incurred in the building trades in the New 
York district in the last six months of 1928, and $3,145,586 
for deaths and injuries. The total of both for the same 
period in 1929 was $13,885,881. 

The safety campaign in the construction industry is 
blocked by various causes of which the novelty of sky¬ 
scraper construction and the prevalence of shoestring 
construction projects are two of the most obvious. More 
important than either, however, is the attitude of con¬ 
struction workmen. Their trade inures them to danger 
and they are, as a class, as willing to take risks for others 
as for themselves. A riveter who has s^en three or four 
hundred red-hot rivets a day kept off the heads of the 
members of the Stock Exchange by an old tin can gets 
used to the idea. In a recent accident case a man had 
been injured in the street by the fall of a hammer in use 
on a building half a block away. No possible. wind 
velocity would account for the drift. The only explana¬ 
tion was that the hammer had been thrown from one man 
to another. And had missed. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Notice the last sentence in each paragraph. “There are 
no stories about George”; “Catchers prefer the ancient can”; 
“And the tin can clanks”—What do sentences such as these con¬ 
tribute to the effect of the essay? 

2. This is a good selection for a detailed study of coherence. 
Point out the various devices used by the author to further 
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the coherence of the article. Does he repeat key words and 
phrases? use parallel construction? 

3. What does the third paragraph contribute to the essay as 
a whole? Can you suggest a valid reason for its inclusion? 

4. Why did the author include the paragraph on insurance 
rates? Does it violate the coherence in the essay? Would you 
omit it if you were editing the essay? 

5. Study the specific details in this essay, and try to evaluate 
them. Can you point out valid reasons for the selection of the 
various details chosen? Do you believe that it is legitimate for 
an author to select only those details about his subject which 
will further his own point of view? Before answering this 
question, remember that the title of this essay is “Riveters.” 
Is enough general information given to justify such an inclusive 
title ? 



THE HERDING DAY 1 
Archer B. Gilfillan 

W hen the preacher warned his congregation, “Don’t 
do as I do; do as I say do,” he was merely voicing in 
another form the sad human experience that there is a 
vast difference between theory and practice. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is this contrast more strongly revealed than in 
the difference between herding as it might be and herding 
as it is. 

In theory, the herder rises with the dawn, cooks his 
simple but substantial breakfast, does his few housekeep¬ 
ing tasks, and is ready for the day’s wjrk. He gently 
pushes the sheep off the bed ground—that is, the place 
where they have slept—and they move slowly out on to 
the prairie, keeping well together, grazing steadily toward 
the place where they will water. The eager and intelligent 
dog goes this way and that as the herder motions him, 
working just enough to turn the sheep as desired, but not 
so fast as to cause them to bunch up. Finally the band 
arrives at the stream or water hole, drinks there, and lies 
down for an hour or so, while the herder, a short distance 
away on a hill, eats his lunch and reads a good story. 
Then the sheep, one after another, begin to graze again, 
working toward the wagon, filling themselves to bursting 
with the rich prairie grasses. Seeing that they are headed 
in the right direction, the herder walks slowly on before 

’From Sheep , by Archer B. Gilfillan. Reprinted by permission of Little, 
Brown & Company. 
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them and, arriving at the wagon, sets about preparing 
his evening meal. Behind him the sheep come steadily 
onward, and sometime after sunset graze on to the bed 
ground and lie down, chewing the cud of fullness and con¬ 
tent. Such days do happen, but when one occurs the 
herder puts a red mark on the calendar and neglects to 
say his prayer. 

What is much more likely to happen is this. Just as the 
herder, who has overslept, begins to eat his breakfast, the 
sheep leave the bed ground. Of course he could dog them 
back to the wagon, but they might leave immediately in 
the opposite direction. So he takes the other alternative 
—bolts his breakfast, puts up a hasty lunch, and starts in 
pursuit. The sheep have only a twenty-minute start, 
but that is all any bunch of sheep needs. They are almost 
a mile from the wagon when they are overhauled, with 
the aid of a long-distance run by the dog. But just as 
the dog reaches them he forgets which way he was mo¬ 
tioned to turn them, and races up the wrong side, throwing 
them in the opposite direction from that which the herder 
intended. There is no help for it now, and the herder calls 
the dog back. The sheep, however, have not yet had their 
run out and they start off zestfully in a new direction. 
They have to be checked again, for there is no point or 
profit in letting them run all over the country instead of 
settling down to graze as they ought to do. So the dog is 
sent again, and once more he checks them in their headlong 
flight. The sheep are disappointed, but still hopeful, 
and they step out in a new direction with an enthusiasm 
worthy of a much better cause. By this time the herder 
is wild-eyed, and is rapidly becoming hoarse. Instead of 
sending the dog, he goes around them himself two or three 
times, tying them up in a knot and turning them back as 
they attempt to break this way and that. Finally it 
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dawns on whatever the sheep use for a mind that it is 
unwise to attempt any more cross-country runs just at 
present, and so they do the next best thing and settle 
down to graze, which they might just as well have done in 
the first place. 

The herder makes sure that they are settled, and then 
goes to the top of the nearest hill with the idea of taking 
his weight off his feet. Since it is nearly noon, and the 
sheep seem quiet, he unwraps his hastily prepared and 
unappetizing lunch and begins to eat. A brisk wind has 
sprung up, and suddenly over a low rise of ground comes a 
tumbleweed, or Russian thistle, rolling over and over and 
making good time. As it reaches the outskirts of the 
bunch the nearest sheep look up startled, mistake it for 
the dog, and promptly run toward the center of the band. 
Each sheep communicates its fright to the next, and in 
fifteen seconds they are all in a compacc mass. Then, 
obeying a common impulse, they start out again on their 
travels, in any direction except toward the wagon. 

The herder sees them go, but he is eating his lunch and 
is tired from a morning of steady walking. He decides to 
wait till he has finished, but he pays dearly for this in¬ 
dulgence. For, by the time he has wiped his mouth with 
the back of his hand, the sheep have not only traveled 
quite a distance, but have split up. Some old sister has 
recollected that just over the hill is an abandoned field 
(always grown up to weeds), and she thinks she would like 
a weed diet for a change. About five hundred others 
think this is a pretty good idea and trail after her. The 
rest of the bunch prefer to keep on going in the direction in 
which they were headed, except three or four lame ones 
and a couple of old skinnies who elect to remain right 
where they are. 

The herder wearily gets to his feet and starts after the 
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farthest of his three bunches. Just at this critical junc¬ 
ture two horsemen come into sight, ride past in full view 
of the sheep, and go on toward the ranch. The herder 
knows to a moral certainty that when they get there they 
will tell the boss that “the sheep were split in three 
bunches and scattered all over hell!” With rage in his 
heart, and consequently with faulty judgment, the herder 
sends his dog when still a great distance from the farthest 
bunch. 7 he dog runs about half the distance, then stops 
and looks around, ostensibly for further orders, but really 
because he would rather stand and look back than run 
any farther ahead. 7 he herder motions him forward, 
and he runs about half the remaining distance and looks 
back again. 7 his time when the herder motions him on 
he drops to the ground and begins to lick one of his fore¬ 
feet. He doesn’t really have a cactus in it, but he tries 
his best to make the herder believe he has. However, 
he has not quite enough confidence in this time-worn alibi 
to let the herder come right up to him, for as the latter 
approaches with blood in his eyes the dog gets up and trots 
on ahead, keeping just out of reach, barking brightly 
from time to time, trying to center the herder’s attention 
on the iniquities of the sheep, though knowing all the 
time that the blasts of lurid language assailing him from 
the rear are directed solely and pointedly at him. Finally 
as dog and man, tandem fashion, at last approach the 
sheep, the dog seeks to redeem himself by a burst of speed 
and quickly sends the offending sheep to join the others. 

After two hours of leg work that would shame a cub 
reporter during a street-car strike, the herder finally 
manages to get his three bunches into one, and he heads 
them toward the distant wagon, keeping them under close 
and sullen guard. He arrives at the wagon at dark, with 
all his chores to do and supper to get before he can take 
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any rest. Considering all the things that can and do 
happen to a herder in the course of his work, the wonder is 
not that some of them are supposed to go crazy, but that 
any of them stay sane. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Compare the introduction and conclusion of this essay. 
Which is the more original? the more effective? 

2. Does the author succeed in maintaining parallelism be¬ 
tween “herding as it is,” and “herding as it might be”? In 
what way is this parallelism developed ? Is this method effec¬ 
tive in arousing interest in the essay? 

3. Cite specific passages in this essay to show that Gilfillan 
made use of sense perception. 

4. Does Gilfillan make sufficient use of specific details? For 
instance, should “his few housekeeping tasks” be particularized? 

5. How is the material in this essay organized ? 

6. Point out passages used to make transitions between the 
paragraphs. 



LAMBING TIME* 

Archer B. Gilfillan 

7 ■'hose of you who know the devastation that may be 
wrought in a hitherto peaceful and well-ordered 
household by the arrival of one little nine-pound stranger 
are asked to stretch your imagination and envisage the 
arrival of a thousand or fifteen hundred little strangers at 
one address within a period of twenty days. It sounds 
improbable, and yet this is what happens every spring 
on hundreds of sheep ranches throughout the West. It 
takes place about the time the green grass has become 
abundant enough to supply the ewes with milk. As 
lambing is going on, extra help is hired, extra hours are 
added to the working day. The days themselves are 
almost at their longest, and the boss’s temper at its 
shortest. It is at once the hardest and the most interest¬ 
ing part of the sheepman’s year. 

There are almost as many ways of conducting a lamb¬ 
ing as there are sheepmen. Every method, however, is 
based on one bed-rock, all-important fact—namely, that 
for several days after its birth, a ewe knows her lamb only 
by smell. She gradually comes to know its voice, but 
that takes time. Until she does know it, her lamb must 
not be kept with too many others, because to find her lamb 
the ewe has to smell every lamb till she comes to her own, 
and if she has to smell too many she becomes confused, 

‘From Sheep, by Archer B. Gilfillan. Reprinted by permission of Little, 
Brown & Company. 
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and may not know her own lamb when she comes to it. 
Worse still, she may become discouraged and stop looking 
for it, which, naturally, is fatal to the lamb. For the 
first day or so, therefore, the ewe and her lamb must be 
members of a comparatively small bunch. 

It is in providing for and manipulating these small 
bunches that the methods of sheepmen differ. Take, how¬ 
ever, the simplest of all plans as an illustration. The 
drop bunch, composed of the ewes that are to lamb, is 
driven slowly, day by day, along the banks of a stream. 
The wagon follows, being set in a different spot each night. 
Every morning the lambs born during the night and their 
mothers are separated from the rest of the bunch and left 
behind. Every evening, likewise, the lambs born during 
the day are cut out and left where the drop bunch was held 
that day, so that the bunch goes “clean” to the new bed 
ground. Each day’s drop and each nights drop are left 
undisturbed for about twenty-four hours. Then a day’s 
drop will be combined with a night’s drop and left for 
another twenty-four hours, when they will be combined 
with another bunch of the same size and as nearly as 
possible the same age. A day or two later this combined 
group will be put with another similarly constituted; and 
so the building-up process goes on. Meanwhile the ewe 
is learning to find her lamb in an ever larger bunch, and is 
getting his voice firmly fixed in her mind. Once she is 
certain of that, she will find her lamb among two thou¬ 
sand. The building-up process goes on till there are four 
or five hundred lambs, and then this bunch is given a 
special herder and another lamb bunch is started. How¬ 
ever, when this second bunch has reached a hundred or two, 
it is added to the big lamb bunch, and this procedure is 
followed till all but the few inevitable “drys” have lambed. 
These too are finally put with the rest, and lambing is over. 
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Having taken a look at the general outline of lambing, 
let us view it at closer quarters, first from the standpoint 
of the individual ewe. An hour or so before the lamb is 
born the ewe stops grazing and begins to think exclusively 
about her lamb. She walks about calling for it, and takes 
a great interest in other lambs, especially those that are 
newborn. The curious part of it is that she doesn't know 
whether her lamb has been born or not. She tries to 
mother the lambs of other ewes, and when some jealous 
ewe shoulders her away she goes to some other ewe's lamb. 
But usually as soon as her own lamb is born uncertainty 
vanishes, and she devotes herself exclusively to him. 

When a lamb is born, he is frequently a bright orange 
color. Isn't this, perhaps, nature's way of ensuring that 
the ewe will find him? It seems reasonable to suppose so, 
because this bright color fades to a rusty brown in the 
course of an hour or two, and by that time the lamb is 
either mothered-up or doomed. 

As the ewe stands above her newborn lamb, she utters a 
sound that she has not used for a year, a low rumble in the 
throat, made without opening the mouth. This rumble is 
used only by a ewe talking to her Iamb, or by a buck talk¬ 
ing to a ewe, and therefore must denote deep affection. 
The lamb bleats, the ewe rumbles. Of course, if the lamb 
is at a distance, or is temporarily mislaid, as he is half 
the time, the ewe calls for him with a full open-mouthed 
bleat. Once in a while you will see a ewe in search of her 
lamb going through all the motions of bleating without 
uttering a sound. She has been calling her lamb for so 
long that she has entirely lost the use of her voice. Yet 
she is still making the attempt to call. After she finds 
her lamb and rests her vocal cords, her voice comes back. 

During the first hour of the lamb’s life the ewe pays him 
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closer attention than she ever will again. She licks him, 
she answers his every bleat with a rumble, she anxiously 
superintends his first attempts to stand and his first meal. 
This hour is the most critical period of the lamb’s whole 
life. If be gets to his feet and sucks, he has ?. good chance; 
if he does not, he is doomed, barring human aid. Follow¬ 
ing this time of intense anxiety on the ewe’s part, her 
interest in the lamb steadily declines, until at weaning 
time it reaches zero. Paralleling this, the lamb’s de¬ 
pendence on her decreases in exactly the same ratio. In 
his first hour of life he is absolutely dependent on her. 
For many days it is she who must keep track of him; he 
does not know her from any other ewe. Later he comes 
to assume half the responsibility for their finding one an¬ 
other. At weaning time the lamb no longer needs his 
mother, she no longer cares for him. 

Up to this point we have been considering lambing as it 
is when everything goes well. That it does not always do 
so is a cause of much sorrow and profanity to the boss and 
the lambing crew. In fact, there are so many things that 
can and do go wrong that the nerves and tempers of all 
are tried to the utmost. The commonest trouble is that a 
ewe refuses to own her lamb. This may result from any 
of a variety of causes. If, for example, a ewe mothers 
another lamb before the birth of her own, she may become 
so attached to the first lamb that she will neglect her own 
entirely. Cases of this kind are by no means uncommon. 
Fortunately the remedy is simple. The ewe and her own 
lamb are transferred to another bunch, and there she soon 
forgets about the other lamb and devotes herself to her 
own. 

Then there is the ewe who, while owning her lamb, does 
not feel like giving up her social duties in order to take 
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care of him—that is, she persists in following the bunch, 
and, as the lamb cannot keep up the pace at that early 
age, he is left behind. The remedy for this is to hobble 
the social gadder, thus making it impossible for her to 
move at other than a snail’s pace, while leaving her free to 
graze. The lamb easily keeps up with her slow progress, 
and as soon as the ewe shows evidence of being willing to 
carry out her family duties she is set at liberty again. 

Then there is the old ewe that has no milk. It is a 
remarkable provision of nature that a ewe in this condi¬ 
tion rarely shows any affection for her lamb. She cannot 
raise him, and she has no interest in him. In this case 
there is nothing to do but let the ewe go and either kill the 
lamb or raise it by hand. 

But sometimes it is possible to give one ewe’s lamb to 
another ewe. Suppose a ewe who is a good mother and 
has plenty of milk gives birth to a dead lamb, and the 
same day a lamb is born to a ewe that has no milk. The 
practice is to skin the dead lamb and pull this skin over 
the live lamb, as you would pull on a sweater. This 
double-skinned lamb is then shut up with the dead lamb’s 
mother. The ewe smells the topmost skin, and very 
often accepts the lamb as her own. The skin is left on, 
and by the time it is dried up and useless the ewe has be¬ 
come accustomed to the smell of the foster lamb, and raises 
him as hers. This does not always work, but where it 
does it means one lamb saved. Sometimes, in the case 
of a ewe very anxious for a hmb, it is enough to squirt 
some of her milk on the head of the lamb to be adopted. 

I saw one case of deliberate lamb stealing. A ewe had 
lost her lamb shortly after it was born; it was from 
the first not destined to live—a spindling, puny thing. 
Nevertheless she walked all over the place calling for it. 
The next time I saw her she was mothering another lamb, 
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whose own mother was also along. When T next saw her, 
and ever after that, she had the lamb to herself. The 
best mother had won. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What purpose is served by the introductory sentence of 
this essay? 

2. What is the topic sentence of the second paragraph ? How 
is the sentence developed into the paragraph? 

3. Point out the words in the second paragraph that make 
the transitions from sentence to sentence. 

4. How does the organization of material in “ Lambing Time” 
differ from the organization of material in “The Herding Day”? 
What difference in transitional words and phrases is required 
by this difference in organization? 

5. Are Gilfillan’s words mainly specific or general ? List those 
of each kind in the first three paragraphs. 

6. “In fact, there are so many things that can and do go 
wrong that the nerves and tempers of all are tried to the ut¬ 
most.” Rewrite this sentence, changing as many as you can of 
the one-syllable words to many-syllable words. Can you, by 
doing this, improve the sentence? 

7. In one paragraph, present a carefully organized and con¬ 
densed summary of the facts presented in this essay. With this 
summary paragraph before you, prepare a list of the details and 
of the various literary devices used by Gilfillan to develop his 
essay to its present length. Do you find any violations of strict 
unity in the complete essay? 

8. “It is in providing for and manipulating these small 
bunches that the methods of sheepmen differ.” Since the 
author does not detail more than one method, is he justified 
in including this sentence in his essay? 



THE AXE-HELVE 1 

David Grayson 

T his morning I broke my old axe handle. I went out 
early while the fog still filled the valley and the air 
was cool and moist as it had come fresh from the filter of 
the night. I drew a long breath and let my axe’fall with 
all the force I could give it upon a new oak log. I swung 
it unnecessarily high for the joy of doing it and when it 
struck it communicated a sharp yet not unpleasant sting 
to the palms of my hands. The handle broke short off 
at the point where the helve meets the steel. The blade 
was driven deep in the oak wood. I suppose I should have 
regretted my foolishness, but I did not. The handle was 
old and somewhat worn, and the accident gave me an 
indefinable satisfaction: the culmination of use, that final 
destruction which is the complement of great effort. 

This feeling was also partly prompted by the thought 
of the new helve I already had in store, awaiting just such a 
catastrophe. Having come somewhat painfully by that 
helve, I really wanted to see it in use. 

Last spring, walking in my fields, I looked out along the 
fences for a well-fitted young hickory tree of thrifty 
second growth, bare of knots at least head high, without 
the cracks or fissures of too rapid growth or the doziness 
of early transgression. What I desired was a fine, healthy 
tree fitted for a great purpose, and I looked for it as I 
would look for a perfect man to save a failing cause. At 

'iLH 111 -^ventures of David Grayson. Reprinted by permission of the 
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last I found a sapling growing in one of the sheltered angles 
of my rail fence. It was set about by dry grass, overhung 
by a much larger cherry tree, and bearing still its withered 
last year’s leaves, worn diaphanous but curled delicately, 
and of a most beautiful ash-gray color, something like the 
fabric of a wasp’s nest, only yellower. I gave it a shake 
and it sprung quickly under my hand like the muscle of a 
good horse. Its bark was smooth and trim, its bole well 
set and solid. 

A perfect tree! So I came up again with my short axe 
and after clearing away the grass and leaves with which 
the wind had mulched it, I cut into the clean white roots. 
I had no twinge of compunction, for was this not fulfill¬ 
ment? Nothing comes of sorrow for worthy sacrifice. 
When I had laid the tree low, I clipped off* the lower 
branches, snapped off the top with a single clean stroke of 
the axe, and shouldered as pretty a second growth sapling 
stick as anyone ever laid his eyes upon. 

I carried it down to my barn and put it on the open 
rafters over the cow stalls. A cow stable is warm and not 
too dry, so that a hickory log cures slowly without crack¬ 
ing or checking. There it lay for many weeks. Often I 
cast my eyes up at it with satisfaction, watching the bark 
shrink and slightly deepen in color, and once I climbed up 
where I could see the minute seams making way in the 
end of the stick. 

In the summer I brought the stick into the house, and 
put it in the dry, warm storeroom over the kitchen where I 
keep my seed corn. I do not suppose it really needed 
further attention, but sometimes when I chanced to go 
into the storeroom, I turned it over with my foot. I felt a 
sort of satisfaction in knowing that it was in preparation 
for service: good material for useful work. So it lay 
during the autumn and far into the winter. 
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One cold night when I sat comfortably at my fireplace, 
listening to the wind outside, and feeling all the ease of a 
man at peace with himself, my mind took flight to my 
snowy field sides and I thought of the trees there waiting 
and resting through the winter. So I came in imagination 
to the particular corner in the fence where I had cut my 
hickory sapling. Instantly I started up, much to Harriet’s 
astonishment, and made my way mysteriously up the 
kitchen stairs. I would not tell what I was after: I felt 
it a sort of adventure, almost like the joy of seeing a friend 
long forgotten. It was as if my hickory stick had cried 
out at last, after long chrysalishood: 

“I am ready.” 

I stood it on end and struck it sharply with my knuckles: 
it rang out with a certain clear resonance. 

”1 am ready.” 

I sniffed at the end of it. It exhaled a peculiar good 
smell, as of old fields in the autumn. 

”1 am ready.” 

So I took it under my arm and carried it down. 

“Mercy, what are you going to do?” exclaimed Harriet. 

“Deliberately, and with malice aforethought,” I re¬ 
sponded, “I am going to litter up your floor. I have de¬ 
cided to be reckless. I don’t care what happens.” 

Having made this declaration, which Harriet received 
with becoming disdain, I laid the log by the fireplace—not 
too near—and went to fetch a saw, a hammer, a small 
wedge, and a draw-shave. 

I split my log into as fine white sections as a man ever 
saw—every piece as straight as morality, and without so 
much as a sliver to mar it. Nothing is so satisfactory as to 
have a task come out in perfect time and in good order. 

1 he little pieces of bark and sawdust I swept scrupulously 
into the fireplace, looking up from time to time to see 
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how Harriet was taking it. Harriet was still disdainful. 

Making an axe-helve is like writing a poem (though I 
never wrote one). The material is free enough, but it 
takes a poet to use it. Some people imagine that any 
fine thought is poetry, but there was never a greater mis¬ 
take. A fine thought, to become poetry, must be seasoned 
in the upper warm garrets of the mind for long and long, 
then it must be brought down and slowly carved into 
words, shaped with emotion, polished with love. Else it 
is no true poem. Some people imagine that any hickory 
stick will make an axe-helve. But this is far from the 
truth. When I had whittled away for several evenings 
with my draw-shave and jack-knife, both of which I keep 
sharpened to the keenest edge, I found that my work was 
not progressing as well as I had hoped. 

“This is more of a task,” I remarked one evening, 
“than I had imagined.” 

Harriet, rocking placidly in her arm-chair, was mending 
a number of pairs of new socks. Poor Harriet! Lacking 
enough old holes to occupy her energies, she mends holes 
that may possibly appear. A frugal person! 

“Well, David,” she said, “I warned you that you 
could buy a helve cheaper than you could make it.” 

“So I can buy a book cheaper than I can write it,” I 
responded. 

I felt somewhat pleased with my return shot, though I 
took pains not to show it. I squinted along my hickory 
stick which was even then beginning to assume, rudely, 
the outlines of an axe-handle. I had made a prodigious 
pile of fine white shavings and I was tired, but quite sud¬ 
denly there came over me a sort of love for that length of 
wood. I sprung it affectionately over my knee, I rubbed 
it up and down with my hand, and then I set it in the cor¬ 
ner behind the fireplace. 
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“After all,” I said, for I had really been disturbed by 
Harriet’s remark—“after all, power over one thing gives 
us power over everything. When you mend socks 
prospectively—into futurity—Harriet, that is an evidence 
of true greatness.” 

“Sometimes I think it doesn’t pay,” remarked Harriet, 
though she was plainly pleased. 

“Pretty good socks,” I said, “can be bought for fifteen 
cents a pair.” 

Harriet looked at me suspiciously, but I was as sober as 
the face of nature. 

For the next two or three evenings I let the axe-helve 
stand alone in the corner. I hardly looked at it, though 
once in a while, when occupied with some other work, I 
would remember, or rather half remember, that I had a 
pleasure in store for the evening. The very thought of 
sharp tools and something to make with them acts upon the 
imagination with peculiar zest. So we love to employ the 
keen edge of the mind upon a knotty and difficult subject. 

One evening the Scotch preacher came in. We love 
him very much, though he sometimes makes us laugh— 
perhaps, in part, because he makes us laugh. Externally 
he is a sort of human cocoanut, rough, brown, shaggy, but 
within he has the true milk of human kindness. Some of 
his qualities touch greatness. His youth was spent in 
stony places where strong winds blew; the trees where he 
grew bore thorns; the soil where he dug was full of roots. 
But the crop was human love. He possesses that quality, 
unusual in one bred exclusively in the country, of magna¬ 
nimity toward the unlike. In the country we are tempted 
to throw stones at strange hats! But to the Scotch 
preacher every man in one way seems transparent to the 
soul. He sees the man himself, not his professions any 
more than his clothes. And I never knew anyone who 
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had such an abiding disbelief in the wickedness of the 
human soul. Weakness he sees and comforts; wickedness 
he cannot see. 

When he came in I was busy whittling my axe-helve, it 
being my pleasure at that moment to make long, thin, 
curly shavings so light that many of them were caught on 
the hearth and bowled by the draught straight to fiery 
destruction. 

There is a noisy zest about the Scotch preacher: he 
comes in “stomping” as we say, he must clear his throat, 
he must strike his hands together; he even seems noisy 
when he unwinds the thick red tippet which he wears 
wound many times around his neck. It takes him a long 
time to unwind it, and he accomplishes the task with many 
slow gyrations of his enormous rough head. When he 
sits down he takes merely the edge of the chair, spreads 
his stout legs apart, sits as straight as a post, and blows 
his nose with a noise like the falling of a tree. 

His interest in everything is prodigious. When he saw 
what I was doing he launched at once upon an account of 
the methods of axe-helving, ancient and modern, with 
true incidents of his childhood. 

“Man,” he exclaimed, “you’ve clean forgotten one of 
the preenciple refinements of the art. When you chop, 
which hand do you hold down?” 

At the moment, I couldn’t have told to save my life, so 
we both got up on our feet and tried. 

“It’s the right hand down,” I decided; “that’s natural 
to me.” 

“You’re a normal right-handed chopper, then,” said 
the Scotch preacher, “as I was thinking. Now let me 
instruct you in the art. Being right-handed, your helve 
must bow out—so. No first-class chopper uses a straight 
handle.” 
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He fell to explaining, with gusto, the mysteries of the 
bowed handle, and as 1 listened I felt a new and peculiar 
interest in my task. This was a final perfection to be 
accomplished, the finality of technique! 

So we sat with our heads together talking helves and 
axes, axes with single blades and axes with double blades, 
and hand axes and great choppers’ axes, and the science of 
felling trees, with the true philosophy of the last chip, 
and arguments as to the best procedure when a log begins 
to “pinch”--until a listener would have thought that the 
art of the chopper included the whole philosophy of exist¬ 
ence as indeed it does, if you look at it in that way. 
Finally I rushed out and brought in my old axe-handle, 
and we set upon it like true artists, with critical proscrip¬ 
tion for being a trivial product of machinery. 

“Man,” exclaimed the preacher, “it has no character. 
Now your helve here, being the vision of your brain and 
work of your hands, will interpret the thought of your 
heart.” 

Before the Scotch preacher had finished his disquisition 
upon the art of helve-making and its relations with all 
other arts, I felt like Peary discovering the Pole. 

It is prodigious, the amount of work required to make a 
good axe-helve I mean to make it according to one’s 
standard. I had times of humorous discouragement and 
times of high elation when it seemed to me I could not 
work fast enough. Weeks passed when I did not touch the 
helve but left it standing quietly in the corner. Once or 
twice I took it out and walked about with it as a sort of 
cane, much to the secret amusement, I think, of Harriet. 
At times Harriet takes a really wicked delight in her 
superiority. 

Early one morning in March the dawn came with a 
roaring wind, sleety snow drove down over the hill, the 
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house creaked and complained in every clapboard. A 
blind of one of the upper windows, wrenched loose from 
its fastenings, was driven shut with such force that it 
broke a window pane. When I rushed up to discover the 
meaning of the clatter and to repair the damage, I found 
the floor covered with peculiar long fragments of glass— 
the pane having been broken inward from the center. 

“Just what I have wanted,” I said to myself. 

I selected a few of the best pieces and so eager was I to 
try them that I got out my axe-helve before breakfast 
and sat scratching away when Harriet came down. 

Nothing equals a bit of broken glass for putting on the 
final perfect touch to a work of art like an axe-helve. 
Nothing will so beautifully and delicately trim out the 
curves of the throat or give a smoother turn to the waist. 
So with care and an indescribable affection, I added the 
final touches, trimming the helve until it exactly fitted my 
hand. Often and often I tried it in pantomime, swinging 
nobly in the center of the sitting-room (avoiding the 
lamp), attentive to the feel of my hand as it ran along the 
helve. I rubbed it down with fine sandpaper until it 
fairly shone with whiteness. Then I borrowed a red 
flannel cloth of Harriet and having added a few drops— 
not too much—of boiled oil, I rubbed the helve for all I 
was worth. This I continued for upward of an hour. At 
that time the axe-helve had taken on a yellowish shade, 
very clear and beautiful. 

I do not think I could have been prouder if I had carved 
a statue or built a parthenon. I was consumed with 
vanity; but I set the new helve in the corner with the ap¬ 
pearance of utter unconcern. 

“There,” I remarked, “it’s finished.” 

I watched Harriet out of the corner of my eye: she made 
as if to speak and then held silent. 
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That evening friend Horace came in. I was glad to 
see him. Horace is or was a famous chopper. I placed 
him at the fire-place where his eye, sooner or later, must 
fall upon my axe-helve. Oh, I worked out my designs! 
Presently he saw the helve, picked it up at once and turned 
it over in his hands. I had a suffocating, not unhumorous, 
sense of self-consciousness. I know how a poet must feel 
at hearing his first poem read aloud by some other person 
who does not know its authorship. I suffer and thrill 
with the novelist who sees a stranger purchase his book 
in a book-shop. I felt as though I stood that moment 
before the Great Judge. 

Horace “hefted” it and balanced it, and squinted along 
it; he rubbed it with his thumb, he rested one end of it on 
the floor and sprung it roughly. 

“David,” he said severely, “where did you git this?” 

Once when I was a boy I came home with my hair wet. 
My father asked: 

“David, have you been swimming?” 

I had exactly the same feeling when Horace asked his 
question. Now I am, generally speaking, a truthful man. 

I have written a good deal about the immorality, the un¬ 
wisdom, the short-sightedness, the sinful wastefulness of a 
lie. Hut at that moment, if Harriet had not been present 
- and that illustrates one of the purposes of society, to 
bolster up a man's morals—1 should have evolved as large 
and perfect a prevarication as it lay within me to do— 
cheerfully. Hut I felt Harriet’s moral eye upon me: I was 
a coward as well as a sinner. I faltered so long that 
Horace finally looked around at me. 

Horace has no poetry in his soul, neither does he under¬ 
stand the philosophy of imperfection nor the art of ir¬ 
regularity. 

It is a tender shoot, easily blasted by cold winds, the 
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creative instinct: but persistent. It has many adventi¬ 
tious buds. A late frost destroying the freshness of its 
early verdure, may be the means of a richer growth in 
later and more favorable days. 

For a week I left my helve standing there in the corner. 
I did not even look at it. I was slain. I even thought of 
getting up in the night and putting the helve on the 
coals—secretly. Then, suddenly, one morning, I took it 
up not at all tenderly, indeed with a humorous apprecia¬ 
tion of my own absurdities, and carried it out into the 
yard. An axe-helve is not a mere ornament but a thing of 
sober purpose. The test, after all, of axe-helves is not 
sublime perfection, but service. We may easily find 
flaws in the verse of the master—how it bears within it, 
hidden yet evident, that certain incalculable fire which 
kindles and will continue to kindle the souls of men. The 
final test is not the perfection of precedent, not regularity, 
but life, spirit. 

It was one of those perfect, sunny, calm mornings that 
sometimes come in early April: the zest of winter yet in 
the air, but a promise of summer. 

I built a fire of oak chips in the middle of the yard, 
between two flat stones. I brought out my old axe, and 
when the fire had burned down somewhat, leaving a 
foundation of hot coals, I thrust the eye of the axe into the 
fire. The blade rested on one of the flat stones, and I kept 
it covered with wet rags in order that it might not heat 
sufficiently to destroy the temper of the steel. Harriet’s 
old gray hen, a garrulous fowl, came and stood on one leg 
and looked at me first with one eye and then with the 
other. She asked innumerable impertinent questions and 
was generally disagreeable. 

“I am sorry, madam,” I said finally, “but I have grown 
adamant to criticism. I have done my work as well as it 
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lies in me to do it. It is the part of sanity to throw it 
aside without compunction. A work must prove itself. 
Shoo!” 

I said this with such conclusiveness and vigor that 
the critical old hen departed hastily with ruffled feathers. 

So I sat there in the glorious perfection of the forenoon, 
the great day open around me, a few small clouds abroad 
in the highest sky, and all the earth radiant with sun¬ 
shine. The last snow of winter was gone, the sap ran in 
the trees, the cows fed farther afield. 

When the eye of the axe was sufficiently expanded by 
the heat I drew it quickly from the fire and drove home the 
helve which I had already whittled down to the exact size. 
I had a hickory wedge prepared, and it was the work of 
ten seconds to drive it into the cleft at the lower end of the 
helve until the eye of the axe was completely and perfectly 
filled. Upon cooling the steel shrunk upon the wood, 
clasping it with such firmness that nothing short of fire 
could ever dislodge it. 1 hen, carefully, with knife and 
sandpaper I polished off the wood around the steel of the 
axe until I had made as good a job of it as lay within my 
power. 

So I carried the axe to my log-pile. I swung it above 
my head and the feel of it was good in my hands. The 
blade struck deep into the oak wood. And I said to my¬ 
self with satisfaction: 

“It serves the purpose.” 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Outline this selection. Be careful not to have too many 
main topics. 

2. Why does Grayson introduce the Scotch preacher into the 
essay? Horace? Harriet’s old gray hen? 
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3 What method does Grayson use to present fhe character 
of the preacher? of Horace? 

4. Make a study of repetitions—words, phrases, ideas—in 
“The Axe-He\ve.” Is this repetition carried to an extreme, 
or is it justified ? 

$. "Having come somewhat painfully hy that helve . . ” 

Is the word painfully wisely used ? 

6. What method is used by Grayson to introduce emphasis 
into this essay? 

7. Grayson makes frequent use of the sense of touch in his 
essay. List the words and phrases with which he does this. 

8. “Nothing comes of sorrow for worthy sacrifice.” “. 

the culmination of use, that final destruction which is the com¬ 
plement of great effort.” “After all, power over one thing gives 
us power over everything.” “ It is a tender shoot, easily blasted 
by cold winds, the creative instinct: but persistent.” “—and 
that illustrates one of the purposes of society, to bolster up a 
man’s morals—” “The final test is not the perfection of 
precedent, not regularity, but life, spirit.” Are these comments 
by the author a legitimate part of the essay? Notice that the 
statements are made didactically, and that they frequently are 
only loosely related to the author’s subject. Do they destroy 
the unity of the essay? Would you have enjoyed the essay 
more if they had been omitted? 



HOW BOOKS ARE MADE 1 
Edwin T. Stiger 

E ach year the American publishers place on the mar¬ 
ket something over 8,000 new publications, the edi¬ 
tions of which range from the aristocratic few of the 
expensive limited editions to the hundreds of thousands of 
the “best sellers.” Each one of these new books rep¬ 
resents an individual eff ort on the part of the author and 
the publisher to place something new in a new way before 
the public, to turn out a book which some appreciable 
portion of the millions of book-buying inhabitants of this 
country can be made to think that it wants. 

Did it ever occur to you as a reader of a portion of this 
great output that the laying out and manufacture of this 
mass of reading matter calls for the employment of an 
immense force of professionally trained minds outside of 
the thousands who labor in the carrying out of the details 
arranged for them; that every new book which appears 
means the study and application of ideas stored away in 
the brain of some one man or some little group of men who 
are spending their lives in the work of producing books at¬ 
tractive to the purchaser, and that each of these men 
must have a general knowledge, at least, of all branches 
of work that enter into the making of a book, not only of 
the idiosyncrasies of the English language, with its shad¬ 
ing of punctuation, of types and typographical eccentrici¬ 
ties, of the technicalities of electrotyping, paper-making, 
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photo-engraving, printing and bookbinding, out of every 
one of these and its related branches? 

Here, then, is the story of the making of a book. 

When a publisher receives a manuscript from an author 
he gives it out to one of his readers, one of a force upon 
which he relies for opinions as to the advisability of 
publishing or probable salability after publishing. These 
readers are generally persons who have been well trained 
in the merits or demerits of popularity or authority, 
and, in spite of occasional errors of judgment inseparable 
from work of this nature, have developed exceptional 
ability in this line. If the manuscript appears hopeless 
for this particular publisher’s use it will probably pass 
through the hands of but one or two readers. If, how¬ 
ever, it shows prospects of success, it will be placed before 
several of these experts, each of whom will deliver an 
opinion, and it will go for final consideration to the head 
of the publishing firm. Let us consider that the manu¬ 
script has been accepted and the contract drawn up and 
signed by the author and the publisher. The next step 
is the sending of the manuscript to the head of the manu¬ 
facturing department of the publishing house. This 
gentleman generally tries to talk the book over with the 
author, in an effort to include as many of his ideas in the 
production as may be possible considering the limits and 
the cost of manufacture. He is then ready to begin the 
building of the book. 

Of course, if a new volume is to be added to a series 
which has already been begun, or if it is to be patterned 
after some book which has already been made, the plan of 
procedure is simple, the work to a great extent merely 
mechanical. If the book, however, must be constructed 
on lines of its own, the first thing to be done is to obtain a 
count of the number of words the manuscript contains. 
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This is necessary as giving a gauge from which to deter¬ 
mine the size of type and of the type page and to arrive 
approximately at the number of pages the book will make. 
This counting is not as easy as it sounds, and it is quite 
an art to do it accurately, since manuscript will vary con¬ 
siderably in different parts, and often the “copy,” as the 
manuscript now becomes called, is made up of writing by 
different hands, or of magazine or newspaper extracts of 
varying sizes pasted or laid in. Then, too, the different 
sizes of types to be used must be considered, for long 
quotations or correspondence must be set in a different 
size from the text, and the estimator will also find that 
portions of the same manuscript will vary materially, 
according to the nature of the subject. For instance, in a 
novel a part given up to broken or short conversation will 
carry more words to a page than a similar amount of longer 
worded description. The words having been counted, the 
next proceeding is to decide on the type and type page. 

While in the selection of type there are many fonts 
from which to choose, most of them, except for the more 
ornamental styles often used for booklets and special gift 
books, narrow themselves down to adaptations of three or 
four faces, their variations being due to peculiarities in the 
cut of the letters belonging to one or the other of these few 
standard styles. Some of these adaptations will get more 
letters on a line of a given length, and some less, than 
others set in the same size of type. In addition to the 
changes of types the manufacturing man is allowed some 
leeway by the “leading,” or blanks, between the lines of 
type. Having decided whether the book is to be of ap¬ 
proximately the size known by the book-buying public 
as “octavo” or “ i2mo,” or some such designation, it is his 
work to settle upon a type and type page which will not 
run the book to such a length as to make its publishing too 
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expensive, or, on the other hand, to make a book so small 
that the buyer will feel that he is not getting the worth of 
his money. In all of this he is bound down by the fact 
that his type page, whatever it is, must not be laid out 
contrary to certain proportions which the good taste of the 
past has made definite. After getting these matters 
worked out he sends the manuscript to the printer with 
instructions for a sample page to be set to confirm him in 
his decision, and often with a request to the printer to 
count the words and verify his estimate of the number of 
pages. Very often this sample page must be juggled, a 
line added, a fraction of an inch taken off, a page number 
put at the foot, a running head changed in style, or even 
an entirely new start made on an entirely different basis 
before an O. K. can be given. It might be said here that 
unless a manuscript offers unusual features a publisher 
does not necessarily ask the printer for an estimate of cost, 
for the manufacturing man has a schedule of the printer's 
prices and can figure this out for himself as closely as the 
printer himself could do it. 

The sample page having finally been approved, the 
order is given to begin the work, the printer is told how 
many proofs will be required and where they are to be 
sent, and the last details about any irregularities to be met 
in the work are put in his hands. The printer starts his 
compositors to work, or, if the book is to be set by machine, 
arranges for the machines and operators who are to begin 
the composition, and the kind of progress that can be 
seen commences. Then follows the period of proofs and 
proofreading. The first proof, which is a galley proof, or 
one “pulled” (printed) on long slips of paper without 
any division into pages, is read and corrected several 
times before it leaves the printer's hands and is then read 
and marked for correction by the author and by some of 
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the publisher’s editorial force before its return to the 
printer. If the corrections required are many, it is 
customary to have further galley proofs, or “galley re¬ 
vises,” sent out, so that the changes may be reduced to a 
minimum before the matter is made up into pages, when 
all corrections are apt to be more expensive to the pub¬ 
lisher or author than if made in the galleys. Then, all 
the palpable errors having been corrected, and all the 
additions and excisions made which have up to that time 
been discovered by the author, the type is put into page 
form, the running heads and the page numbers added, 
and the proper sinkage allowed for the beginnings of 
chapters. More proofs follow, and perhaps page revises, 
before the final word is given that everything is correct 
and that electrotypes of the pages may now be made. 
Even then a plate proof is often required, and oftentimes 
late corrections are sent to be made in the plates them¬ 
selves—an expensive proceeding, and one avoided when¬ 
ever possible. 

A word should here be said about this matter of correc¬ 
tions, for there is probably no one thing which causes as 
much friction between the author and the publisher, and 
the publisher and printer, as alterations from copy. The 
author, when he sees his work in type, naturally sees many 
things which escaped his notice in manuscript form. 
Moreover, there are often new developments of his subject 
or suggestions from friends brought to his notice, all 
of which he is anxious to include in his first edition. He 
cannot understand why just a few words added here or a 
line taken out there should, when repeated now and then, 
make such a seemingly excessive bill of errors. Such 
changes, however, which appear to him to be very slight, 
and which are so, judging by their length, may require 
the changing of words and spaces throughout several 
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lines, or, after paging, the readjustment of a number of 
pages. All of this takes a compositor’s time; the printer 
has to pay the compositor for this time, and at the end 
of the work a considerable bill is rendered. If the author 
or editor will only remember that where a word or a 
sentence is lacking, one as near the same length as possible 
should be inserted whenever it can be done, or if he can 
cut out enough old matter to allow space for new he may 
wish to add, much wear and tear of feelings might be 
saved. 

The making of the electrotype plates, although an in¬ 
tensely interesting process, need not be taken up in this 
article. It is enough to say of it that the type is pressed 
in page form into a waxen mold, that the mold is placed in 
a bath having copper in solution, that this copper is de¬ 
posited on the mold by an electric current and chemical 
action, taking an exact impression of it, and that this 
copper shell, when backed with metal and trimmed to the 
required size, is ready for the printing press. 

All this time, while the proofs are going back and forth, 
while the corrections are being made, and while the elec¬ 
trotypes are being produced, the manufacturing man is 
busily arranging the later details of the book. He is 
ordering the paper, seeing that it is delivered in time, 
arranging with the artist for illustrations if the book is to 
be embellished in that way, deciding upon the cover dec¬ 
oration and the binding, and perhaps even getting out 
partially finished books showing the binding and a few 
pages of printed matter from which the salesmen can take 
orders. 

As soon as enough of the book is in type to insure ac¬ 
curacy as to the number of pages, or often merely taking 
the original estimate as a basis for the order, steps must 
be taken to have the paper on hand as soon as the electro- 
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typing has been finished. When the size of the edition 
will permit it, the paper is generally made to order, a 
process requiring from two weeks up, according to the 
amount of business the paper mills are handling at the 
time. If the edition is small, or if such a paper is to be 
used as may readily be found in the stock regularly carried 
by a paper dealer, the paper is ordered from this stock, cut 
down to the proper size if the sheet required is smaller 
than the sizes ordinarily sold. The manufacturing man 
must decide upon the quality of the paper to be used, its 
size, weight, and finish, where it is to be obtained, how 
much is to be paid for it, and how large a quantity is to be 
used. He must obtain samples from different mills, 
consider these in relation to the price asked, make his 
decision and place his order, and then, often the hardest 
work of all y follow up the paper man incessantly to make 
sure that it is on the spot when it is wanted. The type 
page being fixed, he allows for the proper margins, con¬ 
siders whether he will print eight, sixteen, thirty-two, or 
sixty-four pages at one impression, and then figures the 
quantity by a scale which allows enough extra sheets for 
spoilage in the printing and binding. While all of this 
work may sound as a simple proposition, it is often far 
from that, for the paper must be chosen with some regard 
for the face of type which is to be used upon it, and it 
must very often be selected with a view toward making a 
too fat book thin and easy to hold, or toward padding out a 
small, insignificant book into something worth while to a 
prospective purchaser. 

While the proofs are shuttling back and forth and while 
the paper is being made, it is also time for this supervisor 
of the work to be closing in any of the illustrative and dec¬ 
orative portions of the book. If cuts are to print with 
the text, the drawings and the cuts must be made in ad- 
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vance, in order not to hold back the paging; if, however, 
the cuts are to print separately and are to be pasted in by 
the binder, the work may be carried on while the composi¬ 
tion is being done, the manuscript having been given the 
artist to read in advance of its being sent to the printer, or 
an early set of proofs sent him, that he may choose the 
situations that appeal to him for illustration. In a gen¬ 
eral way it may be said that the illustrative processes are 
two in number, although these branch out into infinity 
in their variations, and although there are more than these 
two and their variations required in special work. The 
two in question, used in the general run of books sold at 
retail, are the line cut, or zinc etching, made from line 
drawings and drawings with solid blacks and whites, and 
the half tone, made from photographs and wash drawings. 
Both of these cuts, or engravings, are made by photog¬ 
raphy and chemical action, both may be reduced, or even 
enlarged to a certain degree, to any size proportional to 
the original subject, and both may be printed at the same 
time as the text pages, except for the fact that the finish of 
the paper must be adapted to the cuts. The line cut may 
be used on any paper whose surface is smooth enough to 
print without breaking the printed line, but the half tone, 
on account of its delicacy of line, may be used only on a 
coated paper or a paper of high finish. The printing of 
colored illustrations is simply the adaptation of one or the 
other of these two processes, breaking up the colors of a 
picture in such a way as to produce practically any of the 
colors of the spectrum—a complete art in itself and often 
carried out by printers who do no other kind of work, or 
else the arbitrary division of a picture jnto two or three 
colors and the printing of portions in each color, without 
regard to the fact that the combination of two certain 
colors will produce a third. Unless a book is so filled with 
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cuts as to require a highly finished or a coated paper 
throughout, it is customary to print the cuts separately 
from the text. 

Another of the artistic features to be looked after before 
the presswork has been completed is the designing of the 
cover and the making of the brass dies from which the 
binder stamps the design of the outside of the book. The 
artist to whom is delegated the work of making the cover 
design submits a scheme in its colors, usually painted on 
cloth or paper of the color suggested for use, so that an 
idea may be had of the general effect and a tentative esti¬ 
mate made of the cost. In general, the artist is held down 
to as few colors as possible, and is restricted in the use of 
gold and silver, on account of the extra cost of dies and 
stamping in the former case, and of precious gold and sil¬ 
ver leaf in the latter. When the design is finally accepted 
it is given into the hands of the manufacturing man, who, 
determining the size of the cover and the thickness of the 
book, passes it along to the die cutter in order that the 
design or lettering may be cut in hard brass, from which 
any quantity of covers may be stamped or printed without 
showing any evidence of wear on the part of the die itself. 
Of late the cover inset has come into much vogue, this 
inset being generally an illustration printed on paper in 
one or more colors and pasted on the cover in relation to 
some part of the stamped design, thus giving an added at¬ 
traction to the cover and making it more in keeping with 
the book, while at the same time holding down the cost. 

Let us consider, then, that the electrotype plates are 
now ready for the press and that the paper is in the print¬ 
er’s hands. The book is ready to be printed. The pub¬ 
lisher therefore tells the printer how large an edition he 
requires, and the signal is given to begin the printing. 
Any one unacquainted with the work going into a press- 
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room for the first time must be struck by the large number 
of presses seemingly lying idle when he has been given to 
understand that a pressroom is always a scene of whirring 
activity. This seeming quiet is on account of what is 
known as the “make ready”—the principal cause for ex¬ 
pense in printing and the work which brings out the press¬ 
man’s art and skill. This is the labor required to get the 
eight, or sixteen, or thirty-two, or sixty-four pages ready 
to be printed. The pressman lays out his form on the 
bed of his press, using a large block upon which the elec¬ 
trotypes may be placed and fastened, or else a number of 
small blocks, one to a page, arranged in their proper posi¬ 
tions by wooden or metal strips laid between the blocks— 
“furniture,” as these are called. As type matter or plates 
can never be absolutely even on the top, it is necessary for 
the pressman to build up the low spots and cut down the 
impression where it is too black. After placing the form 
on press, therefore, he runs a trial sheet of paper through 
the press, from which he is able to know where in the 
form his work of evening the impression is required. Then 
he starts this work, which is known as the “make ready,” a 
labor which may require an hour or even two or three days, 
according to the character of the form or the quality of the 
work desired. Pieces of thin paper are pasted on the 
cylinder of the press in such positions as to touch certain 
spots in the form at the point where the cylinder carrying 
the sheet of paper to be printed meets the plates, thus 
increasing the strength of the impression at that point, 
while other pieces are cut in the right size and shape and 
pasted under the plate, between it and the block, to gain a 
similar end. The former method is known as “overlay¬ 
ing” and the latter as “underlaying.” This same proc¬ 
ess is carried out in printing the illustrations, only to a 
greater degree and generally with more care. When the 
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“make ready” has been finished, the sheets of blank paper 
are lifted up on the press and fed one by one onto the cyl¬ 
inder, which carries them in its revolution against the 
plates, after which they are deposited in a pile to be re¬ 
moved, printed again on the other side, counted and 
packed for shipment to the binder. Similar work to this 
is carried out for every form of the book until it is all 
printed, when the scene is shifted to the bindery. 

The first step in the binding is the folding of the sheets. 
While this was generally done in the past by hand by girls 
working with a flat piece of smooth ivory or similar sub¬ 
stance, it is now almost universally executed by ingenious 
machines which take the sheet of paper, cut it, fold it 
accurately, insert one folded sheet within another if neces¬ 
sary, and deliver the folded signatures, as each single 
folded sheet is called, ready for the next process. These 
signatures are next “gathered,” either by hand or by 
machinery, in the order in which they are to appear in the 
finished book, and they are then “collated,” that is, veri¬ 
fied, the collator making sure that all signatures are ar¬ 
ranged in proper order and that none is missing. They 
are then sent to the sewing machines, which stitch the 
signatures together in one continuous row, making no 
division between the volumes, which have to be cut apart 
by hand. If the books are to have gilt tops it is here that 
this work comes in, the gilder placing a number of books 
in his press, squeezing them up very tightly with the edge 
to be gilded uppermost, scraping this edge very smooth, 
painting on it a thin albumen size, and then laying on the 
thin gold leaf, which is burnished down to smooth bril¬ 
liancy by a tool worked by the hand of the gilder. The 
sewed and gilded book then moves along to be rounded 
and backed; that is, to be given the circular effect shown 
on the back of the book and to have the edge of the back, 
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where the sewing is, forced out by pressure to make a 
groove in which the covers may have play. A piece of 
coarse, tough cloth, reinforced by a pasted strip of paper, 
is glued on the back, the edges of the cloth overhanging 
the edges by an inch or so on each side, a flexible glue is 
smeared on the back to strengthen it and to hold the sig¬ 
natures more closely together, and the book is ready for 
the cover, which in all probability has been made while 
this other work was going on in order to save time at the 
end. 

Although machines are now generally used for the mak¬ 
ing of the cover itself, or “case,” as it is called in the trade, 
they have simply adopted the method of the hand worker 
with more uniformity and speed. The plan of this work 
begins with the cutting of the stiff pasteboard into pieces 
of the proper size for each side, a similar cutting of the 
book cloth for the entire cover, the gluing of the inner 
surface of the cloth, the placing of the pieces of board in 
their proper positions, and of a strip of paper down the 
back, and the turning over of the edges of the cloth upon 
the board to give a finished edge and strengthen the case. 
The case then goes to the stamper, who places the brass 
dies the publisher has supplied for the lettering and the 
design on a metal block, inks them with colored ink, or, if 
gold or some other foil is to be used, has this foil stuck on 
with a size to the cover, and prints the design or lettering 
on it with his stamping press. If foil is used and the dies 
are not stamped against the foil, the waste foil which has 
not received the impression is rubbed off, collected and re¬ 
melted. The book is then fitted into the case or cover, 
the blank pages at each end of the book which have been 
pasted on for this purpose are pasted back on the cover, 
and the book is finished. These pasted leaves, together 
with the reinforcing cloth, are all that hold the book to the 
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cover in ordinary “edition work,” as this style of binding 
is called, but that they are sufficient for all customary use 
is shown by the amount of hard usage one of these volumes 
will stand. 

The books are now placed in a press and subjected to 
heavy pressure for a day or a night or more in order to set 
the mold, as one might say, and give them a proper chance 
to dry, after which they are packed in cases and shipped 
away to the market. In the selling of the product an¬ 
other department of the publishing house begins its work, 
while the manufacturing man gives a sigh of relief, com¬ 
ments perhaps to himself, perhaps to the printer or binder, 
on some details which had not worked out in just the way 
he had intended, and devotes his attention to the finishing 
of the next book on the publication list. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What factors, according to Stiger, determine the kind of 
type and paper to be used in the making of any particular book? 

2. Outline “ How Books Are Made/’ Be careful not to have 
too many main topics. 

3. What arrangement of material has Stiger used? 

4. Cite words and phrases used to make transitions from 
paragraph to paragraph. 

5. What word in the first paragraph binds together the two 
sentences? 

6. Note that the second paragraph is composed of one sen¬ 
tence. See whether you can improve the paragraph by breaking 
it up into two or three sentences. 

7. Discuss the length of paragraphs in this essay. Is the 
length appropriate to the material? 

8. Does Stiger include in his essay any material that is un¬ 
necessary? Could he, for instance, have made his essay as 
brief as “Riveters”? Go through the essay paragraph by 
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paragraph, and indicate what sentences could be deleted and 
what sentences could be shortened, without impairing the 
thought contained in each paragraph. 

9 . On what does Stiger depend for interest in his essay? 
Does he make any particular effort to be interesting? 


SUGGESTED THEME SUBJECTS 

Teaching a Dog Tricks 
Weaning a Calf 
Shearing Sheep 
A Back Lot Ball Game 
Bringing Home a Report Card 
Writing a Theme 

My Experiences with Cows (Sheep, Chickens) 
My First Job 
Shop Girl 

Making a Model Boat 
How to String a Tennis Racket 
Taking Pictures 
Developing Pictures 
The Print Shop 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READING 


Barnum, P. T. 

Dana, Richard Henry, Jr. 
De Kruif, Paul 
Rolland, Romain 
Rolvaag, 0. E. 

Sherman, Stuart P. 
Vallery-Radot, Rene 


Struggles and Triumphs 
Two Years before the Mast 
Microbe Hunters 
Mahatma Gandhi 
Giants in the Earth 
Shaping Men and Women 
The Life of Pasteur 




MAN REFLECTING 



The world is Iiis who can see through its pretension. 
What deafness, what stone-blind custom, what overgrown 
error you behold is there only by sufferance,—by your 
sufferance. See it to be a lie, and you have already 
dealt it its mortal blow. 

—Emerson 



VERMONT—A WAY OF LIFE 1 

Walter Hard 

T wo or three years ago when we said of a man, “Yes, 
he’s making a living and that’s about all,” we meant 
he was really a failure. Now the man who is making a 
living is not a failure; he is looked upon by many thou¬ 
sands of his fellow-men as one of fortune’s greatest favor¬ 
ites. 

Generally speaking, the inhabitants of Vermont have 
always made a living—and that’s about all. They did it 
during the so-called period of prosperity; they are doing it 
now. It is a kind of living which differs from that in the 
cities. It follows a more even line; a line without sharp 
rises and without deep depressions. During the high tide 
of prosperity which swept over much of the country, 
Vermont’s way of living looked unambitious, smug, pro¬ 
vincial, poor. Now it looks good to many people. 

What makes it different? 

An answer came this morning in a local paper. There 
was an advertisement which read like this: 

Wanted. To exchange a 2nd. hand Chevrolet Coach for a 
family cow. Exchange. 

Let’s look this man Exchange up. His case may be more 
or less typical. It may tell considerable about the way 
Vermonters live. 

'From the Survey Graphic , July, 1932. Reprinted by permission of the author 
and of the Survey Graphic, 
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He was born on a mountain farm in Vermont thirty- 
five years ago. He grew up as every farm boy did, with 
responsibilities in the way of chores, from the time he was 
able to go about alone. By the time he was sixteen he 
was an important member of the family as a producer of 
the necessities of life. He never handled money because 
there was little of it used. He did handle tools and seeds 
and crops. He went to the school down the road two 
miles and learned to read, to write, to figure, and enough 
about the world to follow its life in the paper his father 
took. He went into the army with joy because of the 
chance to see life. He wasn’t necessary at home. His 
father had fought in the Civil War. His great-grand¬ 
father on his mother’s side had been one of the Green 
Mountain Boys. His two brothers, one a lawyer in Bos¬ 
ton, the other working in New York, could not go to war. 
They had families. So Exchange kept up the family 
tradition and volunteered. While he was over-seas his 
father died suddenly and his mother and a young brother 
went to live near the Boston brother. The farm was sold 
to a lumber company and Exchange came home to find 
himself a capitalist to the extent of two thousand dollars, 
which represented his share of his father’s estate. 

His experiences in France had satisfied his desire to see 
the world. He wandered around visiting relatives, and 
then spent some weeks as near the old farm as he could 
get. He was attracted to the schoolhouse again, but it was 
nothing as prosaic as matters of education that attracted 
him this time. The same teacher was there as when he 
went away to war. 

That was thirteen years ago. He bought a small place 
on the edge of a village of about eight hundred inhabitants. 
He bought the twenty-seven acres with a story-and-a- 
half house, two barns and a chicken house, all in good 
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shape, for two thousand dollars. There was an apple 
orchard of fifty trees too, but it was badly run down, and 
there was an eight-acre wood lot. He paid twelve hun¬ 
dred dollars down, leaving the rest on mortgage. The 
next year he brought his bride there. In the twelve years 
since they have, besides rearing two boys, very much im¬ 
proved the buildings. They have cleaned up the orchard 
and grafted the old trees so that they now pay a profit. 
They have also paid off the mortgage. 

Exchange is handy with tools and has always had some 
carpenter work to do in the village and on neighboring 
farms. He and his wife have seen to it that some money 
is saved each month, no matter how little it may be. 
During the last few years up to the summer of 1931, he has 
had steady work carpentering for the two or three families 
who have bought summer places in the village. The high 
spot in his earnings was 1929 when he worked steadily for 
a year. Most of the mortgage was paid off that year and 
that year he bought the car. 

Some years he and his family lived entirely on the prod* 
ucts of his small farm. Every year they get the iargei 
part of their living from it. There are hens, and Mrs, 
Exchange raises early chicks to sell as broilers to the 
summer families and perhaps to the storekeeper or the 
lawyer. She also sells eggs when the prices are good. 
When they are cheap she “puts them down” to use for 
cooking. She also cans enough fowl to allow at least a 
meal a week during the winter. Of course they raise all 
of their vegetables. Not only do they have fresh vege¬ 
tables all summer, but the surplus, canned, furnishes the 
winter supply. Now that the orchard is in bearing they 
get a cash income from it in addition to the apples they 
have to eat. They kept a cow up to the year of greatest 
prosperity when Exchange had a good offer for her, just 
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at the time he found the milking a little too much in addi¬ 
tion to his other work. 

Now about that car. Of course they had wanted one 
for some time. They might have afforded it, but not by 
their standards. They waited until they had the cash 
and until the spending of it for a car would not curtail 
anything which was a real necessity. No installment buy- 
ing for them. Exchange would buy a car “if he could get 
it right/' Meaning he'd pay so much and no more. He 
finally bought a car, three years old, with little mileage on 
it. It had the wear but not the style. He paid #150 
for it. His standing in the community was not affected 
in any way by the fact that it was not as late a model as 
some of his neighbors drove. It had no social bearing 
whatever. 

'That and a new kitchen range were his chief extrava¬ 
gances during his era of greatest prosperity. He banked 
the rest of his prosperity in a good savings bank. 

Last year he had very little carpenter work and since 
fall he has had none. His cash income has almost ceased 
except for some wood sold during the winter. This was 
enough to pay for sugar and flour and for some warm 
coats for the growing boys. 

So we get to the advertisement quoted in the beginning. 

His cash income having largely stopped, he proceeds at 
once to get rid of the car which will run on nothing he can 
produce. It requires cash to buy gas and oil. He can get 
along without the car. He and his family may not want 
to get along without it, but they would be uncomfortable 
to ride around in something they could not afford. That 
is habit. It is also tradition. It is Vermont. 

Not only does Exchange get rid of the cash-eater but he 
exchanges it for a producer—a producer of things which 
will further cut off' his demand for cash. The family cow 
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will cut butter from the grocer’s bill and milk from the 
milkman’s bill. She will also furnish fertilizer for the land. 

It is evident that this man has never been very wealthy 
and that he never will be. But he will not be without food 
and shelter for himself and his family, given health and 
strength. Because there are so many Vermonters in like 
circumstances, more than elsewhere perhaps, one finds our 
present crisis much less noticeable. 

Not only our small farmers who do other things when 
opportunity offers, but those who make a business of farm¬ 
ing, have the same feeling of security as to home and food. 
They may get very slight money incomes, and they work 
hard, but they know they will not be ejected nor will they 
have to receive charity. 

Here then is the fundamental difference between Ex¬ 
change and his brother in the city. The latter works to 
get cash. With it he buys food and shelter. As soon as 
his cash income stops, no amount of effort on his part will 
make it possible for him to produce these necessities. 
The country dweller, on the other hand, just as Exchange 
did when the cash income stopped, can raise on the land 
what he needs to support life. Cash was not absolutely 
needed by Exchange. It is needed by his urban brother. 
While the city dweller unfortunately out of work and out 
of cash watches his fuel gradually dwindle, he knows that 
he must either be cold or call for help. Exchange, how¬ 
ever, takes his ax and goes to his woodlot. He gets a 
year’s supply of fuel without spending a cent of cash ex¬ 
cept for a small tax, and he sells enough wood to much 
more than pay that. Of course he has a feeling of security 
which his brother in the city cannot know. 

The dollar has played so little a part in the average 
Vermonter’s life that he was not over-excited by the boom 
years. To be sure things were easier, and there is prob- 
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ably a new rug in the parlor and a radio in the sitting- 
room. Savings bank deposits increased and better cars 
went into some new garages. But there was no tempta¬ 
tion to speculate in Wall Street. Their only speculation 
was on the crops and the weather, which always afford 
enough outlet for the gambling spirit. During all of this 
period the general plane of living was changed very little. 
The old habits held fast and the giving up of some of the 
extras is not so hard now. 

You remember that Exchange did not lose caste by 
buying an out-moded car. Ilis wife was not snubbed at 
the Sewing Society nor did anyone speak of her “niggardly 
husband.” This would be true in almost any village in 
Vermont. In the suburban community where Exchange’s 
brother lives, all of his friends live in similar houses, drive 
cars that cost about the same amount, and have about the 
same incomes. If one gets a considerable increase in in¬ 
come and steps out with a better car, the rest feel bound to 
follow suit even to the point of uncomfortable stretching 
of the family budget. But in the country villages one’s 
neighbors are people in various walks of life with incomes 
alike only in the fact that none of them are very large. 
Socially they are about as democratic as it is possible to 
be. Of course the lawyer’s house may be steam-heated 
and the doctor’s wife may have “help,” but none of them 
have servants. The few social distinctions are not based 
on ability to spend money. There is very little tempta¬ 
tion to keep up with the Joneses. 

It does seem as though the difference in surroundings 
must make some differences in feeling. Surrounded on 
all sides by things which man has built, all proclaiming the 
might of his genius and the power of his dollar, even to the 
highest pinnacle of his highest building, one must get to 
feel the omnipotence of money. When the money market 
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is in a state of confusion and the business structure shows 
itself to be far from everlasting, in such surroundings one 
must feel that the bottom has dropped out of everything. 
But when one’s outlook is on high mountains and deep 
valleys which have been ages in the making, whose changes 
are only those of the ordered seasons, man and his dollars 
seem less important in the scheme of things. When the 
market falls the countryman sees no sign of it on his 
landscape. These everlasting hills cannot fail to inspire 
confidence; to give strength. 

It might seem that life in the Vermont hills was all 
work and no play. There is a contrast between the city 
and country idea of recreation, but there is no lack of it in 
either. Probably the countryman spends much less 
money on his amusements, and as that is one of the things 
which makes his position desirable just now, we might 
just see what he does for fun. 

During the summer Exchange and his family are busy 
most of the time. The boys belong to the 4-H Club and 
always join in any outings they may have. Of course 
there is a daily swim in the creek on warm days, and some 
ball-playing in the early evening just before dark. Prob¬ 
ably three or four times during the summer Exchange him¬ 
self will knock off for a half-day to go to see the village 
ball-team play one of the neighboring towns. Many of 
the villages have their own teams. He will never fail to 
go to the County Fair in autumn, taking the family and 
making a day of it. Then he plays a second cornet in the 
Citizens Band, and he makes several excursions with it to 
near-by towns. 

During the winter there are plenty of things to occupy 
the leisure time. Mrs. Exchange is head, this year, of the 
Parent-Teacher Association which meets fortnightly at 
the houses of the members. Her teaching experience 
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makes her a valuable connection between teachers and 
parents. Then on the alternate weeks the Grange meets. 
There are frequent suppers at the church and a series of 
lectures and entertainments from a Lyceum Bureau, under 
the auspices of the Grange. To most of these things Mr. 
Exchange goes and sometimes the boys are allowed to at¬ 
tend. Then he has weekly band rehearsal and choir prac¬ 
tice on Friday nights. The evenings at home he spends 
in reading the paper, his agricultural magazine, and prob¬ 
ably a dozen books from the library during the course of 
the winter. Mrs. Exchange belongs to a magazine club 
and her reading is usually confined to the four magazines 
which come each month, and special articles and books 
which have to do with her Parent-Teacher Association 
work. 

Oh yes, there are moving pictures once a week and the 
boys manage to get together enough money to go once in a 
while. Most of the entertainment, however, is home 
talent. For instance, the same paper which had the ad¬ 
vertisement which we have used as a text, had an account 
of a series of tableaux, a Washington celebration, given in 
the town hall, in which the Exchange family all took part. 
The boys danced in the minuet. Their mother was 
Martha Custis, and Exchange himself played in the or¬ 
chestra. The doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, farmers, 
laborers, mechanics—all classes and various members of 
their families were in the cast, and working with them and 
directing was a writer of international fame who happens 
to be their fellow townswoman. Just look over the play¬ 
ers in the impromptu orchestra. A farmer; a college 
student, son of the rector; a barber; a laborer; an insurance 
agent; a hotel keeper; a truck driver; and a farmer’s wife 
at the piano. And the leader, a regular resident of the 
village who happens to write symphonic music which is 
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played by the best orchestras here and abroad. The 
highest priced seats were fifty cents. There are no ticket 
scalpers. 

Usually after such a performance the floor is cleared and 
there is a dance. And there again you , ll find all ages and 
all walks in life represented. Grandma may be sedately 
stepping the Portland Fancy in a set while opposite her 
grandson swings his best girl. 

The fundamental difference between the city and 
country kind of recreation lies in the fact that the latter is 
largely the product of one’s own efforts. It is not a matter 
of taking a few, and not so few at that, dollars, and going 
out to be amused. It requires a minimum of cash outlay 
and it derives much of its fun from the labor put into it. 
Of course some of the communities have permanent dra¬ 
matic organizations which do serious work. They often 
have their own playhouse. As a rule, however, it is all 
just for fun, and it certainly is fun—the kind that re¬ 
creates. 

Perhaps it would be unfair to leave out mention of 
schools, for in Vermont life education plays a very im¬ 
portant part. Suffice it to say that Exchange and his wife 
are more interested in their boys’ schooling than in any¬ 
thing else. They are ready to make any sacrifices to give 
them the best as far as the boys show a willingness to make 
good use of it. It would not be at all strange if one of the 
boys went to college. In fact his mother is saving some 
of her egg money each week with some such possibility in 
mind. Maybe the other one will go to agricultural high 
school and come back to the farm. They will have all the 
training the schools can give them and in addition they 
will have the invaluable education which comes from 
working with their parents in making their living. Each 
has things to do on the farm. Daily there is a demand for 
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ability to meet new experiences which require initiative 
and self-reliance. These things they learn at home. Yes. 
There are educational facilities in Vermont, in school and 
outside too. 

Of course not all Vermonters live just the life Exchange 
does. Many of them have more leisure, more comforts, 
more of the amenities of life. While the preponderance of 
life is rural, many live without any first-hand experience 
with the soil. Like their city brothers, they have to use 
cash as a medium. But they have the same feeling of 
security because they know the soil can give them what 
they need just as it is giving it to the people all around 
them. They know they too could do it if their mode of 
life had to change. 

If success is measured in tall buildings, mammoth fac¬ 
tories, big business enterprises, or dollars, perhaps the 
men of Vermont are unambitious. Many of her sons have 
gone away from her hills and done ambitious things. Per¬ 
haps that is her job in life: to produce men to go away from 
her hills. Certain it is that this way of life, which for 
generations has been sustained by the land, gives a 
security, a serenity, a peace, which the fluctuations of the 
stock market can neither give nor take away. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What is the fundamental difference between Exchange and 
a city worker? 

2. What is the way of life of Vermont? Explain it briefly 
in your own words. 

3. Why does Exchange want to trade his car for a cow? 
What docs his desire to make this trade have to do with his 
manner of living? 
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4. What influence do the geographical surroundings have 
upon the way of life of Vermonters? 

5. To how much of the world could the way of life of Vermont 
be applied? What are its advantages? its disadvantages? 

6. Outline “Vermont—A Way of Life.” Is the thought 
coherently arranged ? 

7. What is the purpose of the very short paragraphs? Do 
you think their use is justified? 

8. Does Hard use a sufficient variety of incidents to illustrate 
the thought of his essay? 

9. Consider the development of this essay in the light of 
what the author calls his “text.” Does he “stick” to this text, 
or does he digress at times? If you find evidence of digressions, 
do they violate the unity of the essay as a whole? 

10. Can you find internal evidence to prove that this essay 
is journalistic in its function—that is, that it was written about 
a timely subject for an entirely contemporary group of readers, 
rather than as a contribution to literature in general? 



WHY I LIVE IN TAHITI 1 

James Norman Hall 

I t may be well to say at the outset that I have no desire 
to add another chapter to the already voluminous 
“ Literature of Escape,” and I do not for a moment believe 
that why I live in Tahiti or why I live at all is a matter of 
any great concern except to myself. But in these days, 
more than ever, it would seem, if a man steps out of the 
ranks of those who keep office hours and country-club 
lockers he is looked upon—well, as odd. Perhaps he is, 
but it can do no harm to investigate that point of view, or 
at least to explain one’s own. 

Fortunately for those who do step out,—an insignificant 
number, - there will always be hosts of others to keep the 
office hours, to march shoulder to shoulder, getting things 
done in the world or trying to get them done. But these 
dogged plodders and doers have the defects of their 
qualities, and one of them is that they resent having disin¬ 
terested spectators along their line of march. We applaud 
them wholeheartedly, but they do not want applause; 
they want emulation, and they seem to resent not getting 
it. During a recent brief visit to America I found that 
attitude toward me unmistakable in a small circle of rela¬ 
tives, friends, and acquaintances—but perhaps I am 
wrong. It may have been mere friendly curiosity as to 
my reasons for choosing a small tropical island in the mid- 
Pacific as a place in which to live. 

'From Dm the Stream of Travel, 1926, Houghton Mifflin Company. Reprinted 
by permission of and special arrangement with the publishers. 
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In one case at least it was more than curiosity. It was 
an undisguised, loving concern for my moral and spiritual 
welfare, for in my Aunt Harriet’s picture of the South 
Seas there is always a white beach-comber in the middle 
foreground; and like a shadow behind him, reproaching 
him, stands the man he once was and will never be again. 
On the evening of my arrival at her house she followed me 
upstairs to the guestroom; and, having closed the door 
behind her, she sat down on a sofa to wait until I had un¬ 
packed my bag. When that small task was done, “Now, 
dear,” she said, “we must have a long talk. I want you 
to tell me why you live on that wretched little island. 
You must tell me what keeps you there”—and implicit 
in her voice and manner was an assurance of sympathy, of 
a desire to understand all and to forgive all. 

Her question startled me a little, for I had never before 
thought of myself as actually living in Tahiti. I had al¬ 
ways regarded America as home, and Tahiti and various 
other islands in the eastern Pacific as places where I made 
long and happy visits. But a moment’s reflection con¬ 
vinced me that she was right. I had spent four out of the 
last five years in Tahiti or thereabout. One hardly retains 
the status of visitor after so long a period. Yes, assuredly, 
“that wretched little island” was my home if I might be 
said to have one. 

We talked through dinner, after dinner, and until far 
into the night—I warming to my theme, becoming all but 
eloquent regarding the advantages of solitude and a 
simple, fairly primitive way of living; my aunt listening 
with evident interest, asking from time to time very perti¬ 
nent questions. At length she brought the discussion round 
to the question of one’s duties, rights, and privileges as an 
American citizen. I said that I would always recognize 
my duty to go to the aid of the country in time of war; as 
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for the rights and privileges,—although there were many, 
undoubtedly,—I was willing to forgo them in order that I 
might live according to my own ideas of what constitutes 
living. My aunt was surprised that I had no deep feeling 
of patriotism toward America as a whole, but this seems to 
me natural, inevitable. Patriotism is based upon com¬ 
munity of blood, language, tradition, ideals; and, needless 
to say, there is no longer such community in the United 
States, nor can there be again for centuries to come—if 
ever. My aunt then questioned me as to my political 
opinions. I was in the course of explaining some of these, 
as well as I could, when she interrupted me. 

“I see now what is wrong,” she said. “You are an 
anarchist! You may not admit it, but it’s true. If you 
had your way you would live in a place where there is no 
government at all!” 

I consulted the dictionary to learn how, precisely, the 
word is defined. “Anarchist: one who believes in an¬ 
archy.” “Anarchy: absence of government; disorder; 
confusion.” 

I admitted, then, being an anarchist in the sense that I 
longed to live in a state where, without confusion or dis¬ 
order,—quite the reverse, in fact,—government had been 
reduced to the vanishing-point. I was about to describe 
such a state,—not built by hands,—but she absolutely 
refused to listen. 

“No!” she said. “It is late and we won’t talk of this 
any more!” 

She was really shocked, but she bade me good night in 
her old gentle way as though convinced that an anarchist 
in her family must, somehow, be different from the general 
run of them. I was not sleepy and sat for a long time by 
the open window which overlooks some of the loveliest 
pastoral country in all the Mississippi Valley. The sky 
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was cloudless, and under the ghostly light of the last- 
quarter moon the upland prairie seemed to be a part of that 
Land of Cockaigne which has always been my spiritual 
home no matter where my body happens to be. 

Indeed, when I dream this land into being I sometimes 
identify it with Iowa, where I was born and reared; and, 
as soon as the identification is made, all of those actual 
residents of Iowa who do not and could not belong to this 
ideal commonwealth move of their own free will to Cali¬ 
fornia, which seems to be their spiritual home, and where, 
indeed, many thousands of them have already gone. 
When the last of them have crossed the Missouri River, 
invisible lethal walls rise, by magic, along the four bounda¬ 
ries of the state, and these are death to pass save to those 
people who are law-abiding without law—men and women 
of such enlightened understanding, so tolerant, just, hu¬ 
mane, and farsighted, that, even when all are assembled 
from the uttermost parts of the Western world, they are 
not a great company, and have plenty of room for increase 
even in territory of Iowa’s modest dimensions. Here they 
live, and because they are all so richly endowed with the 
finest qualities of humankind at its best, the good of the 
individual and the good of their society are found to be 
synonymous. No effort is needed to make this so; no laws 
need to be passed that it shall be so. It is so. 

But when I approach one of the confines of this state of 
my own creation a feeling of drowsiness comes over me and 
I draw quickly back, out of danger. I realize that the 
walls are lethal for me, too ... So I remain, gazing 
toward it from afar, comforting myself with the thought 
that the children of my children’s children, if they are 
wise in the choice of their forebears, may, perhaps, be ad¬ 
mitted in humble capacities—as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 
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I do not, of course, believe that this anarchic state is 
likely to be builded soon. Meanwhile there is no reason 
why one should not seek out a place where one may at 
least play at anarchy. This is possible in Tahiti, which 
is one of the reasons why I live there. 

In order to play at anarchy with any success, two condi¬ 
tions are essential: one must follow an art or profession or 
trade which provides the necessities of life; and it must be 
of such a kind that it may be practiced, for the most part, 
in solitude. I have such a trade. It is journalism. 

“A journalist in solitude? How can that be?” you say. 
“The words are antipathetic.” I once thought they were, 
too, but I have found, in these days of specialization, that 
there may be all kinds of journalists just as there are all 
kinds of doctors, dentists, carpenters, clergymen. I do not 
know just how I fell into my particular branch of the trade 
or how long I may be able to follow it. Such as it is, I 
have it, and that suffices for the present. 

You may ask, “How does one play at anarchy, granted 
that the conditions are favorable?” 

One simply lives as though there were no government in 
existence. It will be understood that the fiction is more 
easily maintained in a country where one is an alien. The 
conditions are almost ideal in a small island colony half a 
world away from the parent Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
But you must have no axes of any sort to grind, or ex¬ 
change, or expose for sale there. When that is the case 
you may have very pleasant relationships with those who 
do. They realize that you are not competing or trying to 
compete with them; therefore they reveal to you only the 
best sides of their natures, and at length you are all but 
convinced that they have no other sides to reveal. 

“What an ostrich-like attitude!” you may say. 

Perhaps; but an anarchist, from the very nature of this 
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belief, is forced to adopt it. And do not those of other 
faiths try, at times, to think as charitably as they can of 
their fellows? It is well that this should be. Suppose 
you have a friend who sees only your good qualities. Al¬ 
though you may never deserve his high regard, you will 
often find yourself basking, to your own advantage, in the 
light of it. But I do not mean to infer that by living an 
aloof, disinterested life in Tahiti I have many baskers at 
my doorstep or that I have raised the standards of political 
or social or private morality there. In playing at anarchy 
the ends to be gained are, of course, sheer make-believe. 

“But what do you do with your time?” you may ask. 
“You must find it hanging very heavily on your hands.” 

Never—but for the sake of absolute veracity it is well 
to qualify that. Boredom is a universal spiritual disease 
and all men suffer from it at times, no matter where they 
may be. But I can say, truthfully, that attacks of it grow 
increasingly rare in Tahiti. In America, the most virulent 
cause of boredom, in my own case, was to see multitudes of 
people engaged in useless, joyless occupations. To be 
sure, many of them did not appear to be aware of the awful 
tedium of their lives, but, being a sensitive man, I suffered 
vicariously for them. This is the least endurable of all 
suffering. In Tahiti I escape it, for, with the exception of 
the government employees, there is no one engaged in joy¬ 
less work. 

It is curious, in a place where there are so few distrac¬ 
tions of the usual kind, that time so rarely drags. After a 
month or two of this quiet, uneventful life you find that 
you are losing your old conception of time. It becomes, 
like the air, fluid, seemingly inexhaustible; you live in it 
and by it, but it never intrudes itself as something not to 
be wasted. You do waste it—prodigally, I suppose, in 
the high-latitude sense: that is, you no longer make un* 
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remitting use of it to your own material advantage—but I 
am not at all convinced that this is to be deplored. Often 
you will go for an all-day ramble up some grassy plateau 
which rises gradually toward the mountains, climbing on 
and on until you reach a vantage point where, on the one 
hand, you have a view into the depths of a great valley 
dappled with the shadows of clouds; and, on the other, 
of the palm-clad lowlands and the broad lagoons beyond; 
and, beyond them again, of the sea—fifty, sixty miles of 
blue sea. There, listening to the silence, busy with your 
own thoughts or deep in fathomless reverie, you will sit 
until evening, surprised that evening comes so soon; and 
the strange thing—from the old, high-latitude point of 
view—is that such a waste of time brings not anxiety but 
peace of mind. It is easy to believe that you have been 
fulfilling, during those long hours of idleness, a small but 
important function in the scheme of things—holding up a 
tiny mirror that inanimate Nature might see through your 
eyes how beautiful she is. On such days you are con¬ 
vinced that loafing is a virtue and that three-fourths of the 
unhappiness of the world is caused by the fact that men 
have forgotten how to loaf. 

A few days ago I was reading Hilaire Belloc's Cruise of 
the Nona . As he sailed his little boat along the coast of 
Wales he engaged in speculation as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of solitude and men's capacity for it. A 
young man, he thought, might live alone as long as he 
chose, but older men found themselves increasingly in need 
of companionship as the years passed. I think it is just 
the other way around. A young man cannot endure soli¬ 
tude for any length of time. He needs and should have 
plenty of stimulating companionship, but by the time he 
has reached middle life it is my conviction that he can live 
most profitably with very little of it. Solitude, to be sure, 
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is not an unmixed blessing, and too much of it might be as 
bad for one as too little; but in these days, when men 
swarm like ants over the greater part of the earth, there is 
small danger of any one getting too much of it. The 
strange thing, to me, is that so few people seem to want 
any of it. They fly from solitude as though it were the 
wrath to come, and seem to have lost the capacity for 
being alone even during very brief periods. But it is a 
sound instinct, doubtless, which keeps the bulk of man¬ 
kind in towns and cities where they are carried so swiftly 
along in the current of human affairs that they have little 
time to speculate as to the importance of either the speed 
or the direction of the current. Optimism is a crowd 
quality, and even spurious optimism may be healthy 
enough, and quite useful in a workaday world. 

It is only fair to say that during my residence in Tahiti I 
have met but very few optimists, and I have not been able 
to decide thus far whether this, in itself, is one of the ad¬ 
vantages or disadvantages of living here. I have often 
wondered why it is that this small island, in one of the 
backwaters of the world, should draw, as though by capil¬ 
lary attraction, so many authentic pessimists. It does, 
unquestionably. They are of all nationalities, from every 
walk of life, men of education, men of no education; but, 
diverse as they are in many respects, they have two quali¬ 
ties in common: they are all interesting men, and all are 
suffering from what the ancients—according to Dean Inge 
—called acedia (disillusionment), which they defined as 
one of the seven deadly sins. It is not clear to me why 
disillusionment should be regarded as a sin, but perhaps it 
is, in a sense, from the social point of view. Certainly 
these men, almost without exception, are lookers-on at life, 
out of sympathy with the spirit of their times. They are 
genial enough pessimists in many respects. They do not 
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believe that this is the worst of all possible worlds, but they 
do believe that it might be, and never will be, a great deal 
better. Some of them appear to have been born too early 
and some too late; and so, not being able to act with any 
enthusiasm, they talk. 

Many of them, through years of practice, have become 
past masters in the art of conversation, and it is this that 
makes them such interesting companions. I know, of 
course, that an abundance of stimulating conversation 
may be had in America if one knows where to seek it; but 
it seems to have been my misfortune, during the time I 
lived there, not to have known where, or it may have been 
how, to look for it. I used to wonder why it was that even 
small gatherings at home were usually so tedious. To be 
sure, words flowed perpetually, but they had little sig¬ 
nificance or interest. We were bored with each other with¬ 
out knowing why. The trouble was, I think, that we did 
not know how to talk or what to talk about. Things and 
events alone had importance as matter for conversation; 
so we discussed them, and, if you had had the courage and 
the patience, you might have sat through an endless num¬ 
ber of those so-called conversations without hearing so 
much as a fleeting reference to an idea. 

I wonder whether mine was a common experience? I 
hope not, but if it was, and still is, then something should 
be done about it. The best method of getting things done 
at home is to set aside a day for doing them. We have 
Mother’s Day when we must think of our mothers, and 
Father’s Day when we must think of our fathers. Well, 
why not have an Idea Day when those who are too busy 
during the rest of the year think and talk of ideas to the 
exclusion of everything else? But on second thought I 
am not sure that this would be a wise movement. There 
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may be some connection between the frank discussion of 
ideas—particularly those capable of, but not likely to have, 
practical application—and the sin of acedia. 

My experience leads me to believe that good talk is 
likely to result, even in groups of quite ordinary individ¬ 
uals, when favorable conditions lead to favorable occas¬ 
ions. In Tahiti one has ample leisure, not only to talk, 
but to think between periods of talk. Men come together 
after weeks or months of solitude, their minds surcharged 
with energy, their opinions carefully weighed and sorted 
against the time when they may be brought forth in com¬ 
pany. Great lights dawn upon them during their lonely 
meditations. They are seized by great convictions or 
great doubts, and to share these is as necessary to them as 
breathing. The moment two or three of them meet, the 
conversation immediately centers around ideas, for things 
are conspicuous only by their absence, event" by the rarity 
of their occurrence. What a satisfaction it is to escape the 
dominance of things—not to be perpetually reminded of 
them, stimulated to think of them or to want them, or to 
acquire them without wanting them! Very few people 
here have accumulated possessions. As for the pessimists 
I have been speaking of, nearly all have achieved affluence 
in the Diogenic sense, estimating their wealth in terms of 
the things they can do without. Encouraged by necessity 
and their example, I too have been storing up treasure of 
this sort for some time past, and, although not yet among 
the truly opulent ones, I live much more simply and 
cheaply than would be possible, even for a journalist, in 
America. In fact, my scale of living is about that of a 
small mechanic—even that of a day laborer—at home. 
One reason why my visits to America are both infrequent 
and brief is that, the moment I arrive there, I find that the 
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acquisitive instinct in me is dormant merely, not dead, and 
within a week it quickens into life. I have to hurry away 
lest I yield to the old tyranny of things. 

My friends, the Acediasts, are great readers, and this is 
another important minor advantage of living here: one 
has both the leisure and the inclination to read extensively. 
Most men would agree that literature is the finest of the 
arts, music alone excepted. If this is true, then the time 
one gives to the reading of good books should be consider¬ 
able, and here it is so. In America, although I got through 
many books during the course of a year, it was reading with 
the eyes for the most part—rarely were mind and spirit 
fully engaged. There were too many distractions, and 
even when most deeply absorbed I was conscious all the 
while of the likelihood of interruption, so that I entered 
only half-heartedly the world of the imagination, like a 
doctor who goes to the theater expecting at any moment 
to be called away. For reading, one must have solitude 
and the assurance of freedom from interruption, and in 
Tahiti as nowhere else I have been able to fulfill both of 
these conditions. I have a small house which stands on a 
peninsula about an acre in extent. No road passes 
through it—only a footpath used by two or three native 
families living in the vicinity. The house faces the sea, 
with a northwest exposure, and the nearest neighbors in 
that direction are the Manahiki Islanders, some eight 
hundred miles away. Those to the right and left are 
closer at hand, but they are the most discreet and thought¬ 
ful of neighbors and never intrude. Their houses are 
completely hidden by groves of palms and pandanus trees. 
Often I see no one for days, and in the secluded, sunny 
silence of the place it is easy to imagine that I am living on 
an otherwise uninhabited island. Here, many a time, 
secure from interruption, I have read for a solid week— 
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mornings, afternoons, evenings, and until far into the 
night, living in books more intensely than I have ever lived 
in the world of reality. 

Only a few weeks ago I was engaged in one of these 
periodical orgies, and one of the books was Conrad’s Lord 
Jim . I know it almost by heart, but my enjoyment was as 
keen at this fifth reading—or was it the sixth?—as it would 
be were I to hear Beethoven’s C-Minor Symphony for the 
twentieth time. 

I had reached that point in the story where Marlow 
tells of his visit to Stein, whom he wished to consult about 
Jim’s case:— 

Late in the evening I entered his study, after traversing 
an imposing but empty dining-room very dimly lit. The 
house was silent. I was preceded by an elderly grim Javanese 
servant in a sort of livery of white jacket and yellow sarong, 
who, after throwing the door open, exclaimed low, “O master!” 
and, stepping aside, vanished in a mysterious way as though 
he had been a ghost only momentarily embodied for that 
particular service. 

The magic of this chapter has always been potent for 
me, but on this occasion it was something more than magic. 
I was on my knees, in spirit, before the beauty of it. I 
realized that here was something perfect. Nothing in it 
could be altered except to its detriment—nothing omitted, 
nothing added. 

Reading it under these circumstances was an approach 
to what is commonly called a religious experience. It 
seemed to me that I had had a glimpse of something divine. 
When it faded, swiftly, as such glimpses do, I went over the 
chapter again, and although the fine moment could not be 
repeated, I had a journalist’s delight in seeing with what 
complete mastery Conrad had worked here, how every 
word held its place by inevitable right, and how the chap- 
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ter as a whole fitted into the story with that perfection 
which even the greatest artists do not achieve more than 
once or twice in a lifetime. 

It is for pleasure so keen as this, among other things,—for 
profit so worth while—that I live on this jog-trot island 
in the mid-Pacific. Pleasure as keen and profit as great 
may be found elsewhere, of course; I hold no brief for 
Tahiti as the one place in which to live. The important 
thing is for the individual to discover for himself the en¬ 
vironment best suited to him and then to stick to it as long 
as he can. American life in these days is alien to me; it 
moves too rapidly and there is little time for the pursuits I 
love most. How little time there is was brought home to 
me with conviction quite recently. I received from a 
firm of publishers an advertising pamphlet in the form of a 
prospectus for a magazine which they planned to issue 
under some such title as “Tabloid Literature.” The pur¬ 
pose of the magazine was “to give busy men an opportu¬ 
nity to survey, adequately and briefly, the whole field of 
modern English literature.” In one department novels 
were to be condensed “by expert and sympathetic abridg¬ 
ed to the compass of from twenty to thirty pages, so that 
one might read a dozen of them in the time usually given 
to one. Samples were given of two novels thus condensed, 
and one of them was Lord Jim. I noticed that it did not 
contain even a brief extract from chapter twenty. At the 
top of the prospectus there was a quotation from Kipling’s 
“If-” 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 

Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 

And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, my son! 

Under this was printed: “Minutes are priceless posses¬ 
sions in our hurried modern life. Use yours to the best 
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advantage.” I did—by throwing the prospectus in the 
waste-paper basket. 

A better plan than this might be for an association of 
authors and publishers to establish a fund for subsidizing 
readers so that the art of reading may not be wholly lost. 
As for literary critics, it is a great pity rhat a few of them 
may not be subsidized as well and sent to the four corners 
of the world to do their work in solitude. Four of them 
would be quite enough to review all the books worth re¬ 
viewing which are printed in the course of one year. One 
might be stationed in Tahiti, one in Iceland, one in the 
Sahara Desert, one in some mountain fastness of the 
farthest Andes. There, unharassed, unhurried, free from 
the depression which comes from being encompassed by 
multitudes of books, they might render service of real 
value to the world. If they were given not more than a 
dozen books a year to read and review, and if great care 
had been exercised in choosing both the books and the men, 
literary criticism in America might—and very likely would 
—surpass in excellence any that the Western world has 
yet enjoyed. 

I have talked long enough, and yet there are scores of 
excellent reasons why I live in Tahiti that I have not even 
mentioned. But there is one more which has great weight 
with me: in a small island world one may comprehend all 
individual, social, and political activity at a glance. This 
adds enormously to the pleasure of living. One is be¬ 
wildered by the complexity of life on a great continent. 
Here there is diversity without complexity, a mingling 
of races comparable to that in America, but on a small 
scale. To visit the Tahiti market of an early morning is 
to see the world in miniature: Polynesians, Chinese, 
French, English, Americans, Russians, Danes, Scandinavi¬ 
ans; and it is of endless interest to see how these diverse 
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elements accommodate themselves to their environment 
and to each other—to listen to the confusion of tongues 
and to note the results of the mingling of bloods. But the 
ultimate result of this mingling is already clearly appar¬ 
ent. Within the space of fifty years the Chinese have con¬ 
quered Tahiti as completely as they will conquer all of 
French Polynesia well before the conclusion of this cen¬ 
tury. I doubt whether there could be found anywhere else 
so triumphant an example of the efficacy of peaceful con¬ 
quest. 

And so the time is at hand when this island, which might 
so easily have been set aside for the spiritual refreshment 
of all harmless anarchists, will be swarming with a class of 
Orientals who care nothing for spiritual refreshment—- 
whose one concern appears to be to increase and multiply 
to the limit of nature’s forbearance. But the Pacific is 
wide, and spangled with islands as the sky with stars. Al¬ 
though there is but one Tahiti, other crumbs of land exist 
where the anarchists may still find solitude and peace of 
mind, scaling lofty mountains for a distant view of the 
world, or walking lonely beaches, deep in unprofitable 
thought. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Write briefly, in your own words, the reasons why Hall lives 
in Tahiti. 

2. What is there in common between the kind of life written 
of by Hall, and the kind written of by Hard? What is the 
essential difference between the two ways of life? 

3. What is Hall’s conception of anarchy? Why does he 
describe his dream land in the essay? 

4. Why is boredom less frequent in Tahiti than in America? 
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5. Do you believe that one needs to suffer from acedia in 
order to enjoy the type of life lived by Hall in Tahiti? Or is 
his passive attitude and that of his fellow Acediasts merely a 
weak escape from a society to which they have failed to adjust 
themselves ? 

6. Is the question and answer method of presenting material, 
as used by Hall in part of this essay, effective? Why? 

7. Why does Hall introduce his aunt into this essay? 

8. To what does Hall refer when he writes of the voluminous 
“Literature of Escape”? After reading this essay, do you be¬ 
lieve that he did “have no desire to add another chapter to this 
literature”? 

9. Try to define in your own words what makes a place home. 
Do you agree that when a person in not spiritually in tune with 
his surroundings that that place is no longer home, regardless of 
what other ties may hold him there? 



THE STORY OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK 1 

Richard Steele 

U nder the title of this paper, I do not think it foreign 
to my design, to speak of a man born in Her Maj¬ 
esty’s dominions, and relate an adventure in his life so 
uncommon, that it is doubtful whether the like has hap¬ 
pened to any other of human race. The person I speak 
of is Alexander Selkirk, whose name is familiar to men 
of curiosity, from the fame of his having lived four years 
and four months alone in the island of Juan Fernandez. 
I had the pleasure frequently to converse with the man 
soon after his arrival in England, in the year 1711. It 
was matter of great curiosity to hear him, as he is a man 
of good sense, give an account of the different revolutions 
in his own mind in that long solitude. When we con¬ 
sider how painful absence from company for the space 
of but one evening is to the generality of mankind, we 
may have a sense how painful this necessary and constant 
solitude was to a man bred a sailor, and ever accustomed 
to enjoy and suffer, eat, drink, and sleep, and perform 
all offices of life, in fellowship and company. He was 
put ashore from a leaky vessel, with the captain of which 
he had had an irreconcilable difference; and he chose 
rather to take his fate in this place, than in a crazy vessel, 
under a disagreeable commander. His portion were a 
sea-chest, his wearing clothes and bedding, a firelock, a 
pound of gunpowder, a large quantity of bullets, a flint 

l From Englishman , No. 26, 1713. 
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and steel, a few pounds of tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, a 
kettle, a Bible, and other books of devotion, together 
with pieces that concerned navigation, and his mathe¬ 
matical instruments. Resentment against his officer, who 
had ill-used him, made him look forward on this change of 
life, as the more eligible one, till the instant in which he 
saw the vessel put off; at which moment, his heart yearned 
within him, and melted at the parting with his comrades 
and all human society at once. He had in provisions 
for the sustenance of life but the quantity of two meals, 
the island abounding only with wild goats, cats, and rats. 
He judged it most probable that he should find more im¬ 
mediate and easy relief, by finding shell-fish on the shore, 
than seeking game with his gun. He accordingly found 
great quantities of turtles, whose flesh is extremely de¬ 
licious, and of which he frequently ate very plentifully 
on his first arrival, till it grew disagreeable to his stomach, 
except in jellies. The necessities of hunger and thirst 
were his greatest diversions from the reflection on his 
lonely condition. When those appetites were satisfied, 
the desire of society was as strong a call upon him, and 
he appeared to himself least necessitous when he wanted 
everything; for the supports of his body were easily at¬ 
tained, but the eager longings for seeing again the face 
of man during the interval of craving bodily appetites, 
were hardly supportable. He grew dejected, languid, 
and melancholy, scarce able to refrain from doing himself 
violence, till by degrees, by the force of reason, and fre¬ 
quent reading of the Scriptures, and turning his thoughts 
upon the study of navigation, after the space of eighteen 
months, he grew thoroughly reconciled to his condition. 
When he had made this conquest, the vigor of his health, 
disengagement from the world, a constant, cheerful, serene 
sky, and a temperate air, made his life one continual feast, 
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and his being much more joyful than it had before been 
irksome. He now taking delight in everything, made the 
hut in which he lay, by ornaments which he cut down 
from a spacious wood, on the side of which it was situated, 
the most delicious bower, fanned with continual breezes, 
and gentle aspirations of wind, that made his repose after 
the chase equal to the most sensual pleasures. 

I forgot to observe that during the time of his dis¬ 
satisfaction, monsters of the deep, which frequently lay 
on the shore, added to the terrors of his solitude; the 
dreadful howlings and voices seemed too terrible to be 
made for human ears; but upon the recovery of his tem¬ 
per, he could with pleasure not only hear their voices, 
but approach the monsters themselves with great intre¬ 
pidity. He speaks of sea-lions, whose jaws and tails were 
capable of seizing or breaking the limbs of a man, if he 
approached them: but at that time his spirits and life 
were so high, that he could act so regularly and uncon¬ 
cerned, that merely from being unruffled in himself, he 
killed them with the greatest ease imaginable: for ob¬ 
serving, that though their jaws and tails were so terrible, 
yet the animals being mighty slow in working themselves 
round, he had nothing to do but place himself exactly 
opposite to their middle, and as close to them as possible, 
he dispatched them with his hatchet at will. 

The precautions which he took against want, in case 
of sickness, was to lame kids when very young, so as that 
they might recover their health, but never be capable of 
speed. These he had in great numbers about his hut; 
and when he was himself in full vigor, he could take at 
full speed the swiftest goat running up a promontory, 
and never failed of catching them but on a descent. 

His habitation was extremely pestered with rats, 
which gnawed his clothes and feet when sleeping. To 
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defend himself against them, he fed and tamed 11 UmberS 
of young killings, who lay about his bed, and preserved 
him from the enemy. When his clothes were quite worn 
out, he dried and tacked together the skins of goats, 
with which he clothed himself, and was inured to pass 
through woods, bushes, and brambles with as much care- 
lessness and precipitance as any other animal. It hap¬ 
pened once to him, that running on the summit of a hill, 
he made a stretch to seize a goat, with which under him, 
he fell down a precipice, and lay senseless for the space 
of three days, the length of which time he measured by the 
moon’s growth since his last observation. This manner 
of life grew so exquisitely pleasant, that he never had a 
moment heavy upon his hands; his nights were un¬ 
troubled, and his days joyous, from the practice of tem¬ 
perance and exercise. It was his manner to use stated 
hours and places for exercises of devotion, which he per¬ 
formed aloud, in order to keep up the faculties of speech 
and to utter himself with greater energy. 

When I first saw him, I thought, if I had not been let 
into his character and story, I could have discerned that 
he had been much separated from company, from his 
aspect and gesture; there was a strong but cheerful seri¬ 
ousness in his look, and a certain disregard to the ordinary 
things about him, as if he had been sunk in thought. 
When the ship which brought him off the island came in, 
he received them with the greatest indifference, with re¬ 
lation to the prospect of going off with them, but with 
great satisfaction in an opportunity to refresh and help 
them. The man frequently bewailed his return to the 
world, which could not, he said, with all its enjoyments, 
restore him to the tranquillity of his solitude. Though 
I had frequently conversed with him, after a few months’ 
absence he met me in the street, and though he spoke 
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to me, I could not recollect that I had seen him; familiar 
converse in this town had taken off the loneliness of his 
aspect, and quite altered the air of his face. 

This plain man's story is a memorable example, that 
he is happiest who confines his wants to natural necessi¬ 
ties; and he that goes further in his desires, increases his 
wants in proportion to his acquisitions; or to use his own 
expression, “I am now worth £800, but shall never be 
so happy, as when I was not worth a farthing.” 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What was there about Selkirk’s life on Juan Fernandez 
that he came to enjoy so much? What did he miss the most 
when he returned to civilization? 

2. How does the life led by Selkirk compare with that led by 
Hall? by Exchange? 

3. Can it be true that “he is happiest who confines his wants 
to natural necessities”? Write an essay in which you discuss 
this subject. 

4. How did Selkirk succeed in overcoming a feeling of bore¬ 
dom ? 

5. How were “the necessities of hunger and thirst” of aid to 
Selkirk? 

6. Can you improve the long sentences in the second para¬ 
graph by breaking them up into shorter sentences? 

7. Why does this two-hundred-year-old essay remain of 
Interest to so many readers? 

8. In Hall’s essay, “Why I Live in Tahiti,” disillusionment 
was advanced as one of the causes that made him, and men like 
him, revel in solitude. When Selkirk began his period of 
isolation, was he disillusioned, or did he become disillusioned 
during his period of solitude, or after his return to civilization? 
Discuss this point, drawing freely from both Steele’s and Hall’s 
comments on the virtues of solitude as opposed to those of 
society. 
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9. Is the purpose of either of these two essays to tempt people 
to abandon their present life for a life of isolation? Did either 
or both essays have that effect on you? Analyze the rhetorical 
devices used in this essay to arouse the reader’s interest. Do 
you find that—despite the two hundred years that have elapsed 
since “The Story of Alexander Selkirk” was written—Hall 
makes use of some of the same technical devices? 



WHERE I LIVED AND WHAT I LIVED FOR 1 

Henry David Tiioreau 

W hen first I took up my abode in the woods, that is, 
began to spend my nights as well as days there, 
which, by accident, was on Independence day, or the 
fourth of July, 1845, my house was not finished for winter, 
but was merely a defense against the rain, without plaster¬ 
ing or chimney, the walls being of rough weather-stained 
boards, with wide chinks, which made it cool at night. 
The upright white hewn studs and freshly planed floor 
and window casings gave it a clean and airy look, es¬ 
pecially in the morning, when its timbers were saturated 
with dew, so that I fancied that by noon some sweet gum 
would exude from them. To my imagination it retained 
throughout the day more or less of this auroral character, 
reminding me of a certain house on a mountain which I 
had visited the year before. This was an airy and un¬ 
plastered cabin, fit to entertain a traveling gpd, and 
where a goddess might trail her garments. The winds 
which passed over my dwelling were such as sweep over 
the ridges of mountains, bearing the broken strains, or 
celestial parts only, of terrestrial music. The morning 
wind forever blows, the poem of creation is uninterrupted; 
but few are the ears that hear it. Olympus is but the 
outside of the earth everywhere. 

The only house I had been the owner of before, if I 


'From Walden. Reprinted by permission of, and by arrangement with, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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except a boat, was a tent, which I used occasionally when 
making excursions in the summer, and this is still rolled 
up in my garret; but the boat, after passing from hand to 
hand, has gone down the stream of time. With this more 
substantial shelter about me, I had made some progress 
toward settling in the world. This frame, so slightly 
clad, was a sort of crystallization around me, and reacted 
on the builder. It was suggestive somewhat as a picture 
in outlines. I did not need to go out doors to take the 
air, for the atmosphere within had lost none of its fresh¬ 
ness. It was not so much within doors as behind a door 
where I sat, even in the rainiest weather. The Harivansa 
says, “An abode without birds is like a meat without 
seasoning.” Such was not my abode, for I found myself 
suddenly neighbor to the birds; not by having imprisoned 
one, but having caged myself near them. I was not only 
nearer to some of those which commonly frequent the 
garden and the orchard, but to those wilder and more 
thrilling songsters of the forest which never, or rarely, 
serenade a villager,—the woodthrush, the veery, the 
scarlet tanager, the field-sparrow, the whippoorwill, and 
many others. 

I was seated by the shore of a small pond, about a mile 
and a half south of the village of Concord and somewhat 
higher than it, in the midst of an extensive wood between 
that town and Lincoln, and about two miles south of 
that our only field known to fame, Concord Battle Ground; 
but I was so low in the woods that the opposite shore, half 
a mile off, like the rest, covered with wood, was my most 
distant horizon. For the first week, whenever I looked 
out on the pond it impressed me like a tarn high up on 
the side of a mountain, its bottom far above the surface 
of other lakes, and, as the sun arose, I saw it throwing off 
its nightly clothing of mist, and here and there, by de- 
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grees, its soft ripples or its smooth reflecting surface was 
revealed, while the mists, like ghosts, were stealthily 
withdrawing in every direction into the woods, as at the 
breaking up of some nocturnal conventicle. The very 
dew seemed to hang upon the trees later into the day 
than usual, as on the sides of mountains. 

This small lake was of most value as a neighbor in the 
intervals of a gentle rain storm in August, when, both air 
and water being perfectly still, but the sky overcast, mid¬ 
afternoon had all the serenity of evening, and the wood- 
thrush sang around, and was heard from shore to shore. 
A lake like this is never smoother than at such a time; 
and the clear portion of the air above it being shallow and 
darkened by clouds, the water, full of light and reflections, 
becomes a lower heaven itself so much the more important. 
From a hill top near by, where a wood had been recently 
cut off, there was a pleasing vista southward across the 
pond, through a wide indentation in the hills which form 
the shore there, where their opposite sides sloping toward 
each other suggested a stream flowing out in that direction 
through a wooded valley, but stream there was none. 

I hat way I looked between and over the near green hills 
to some distant and higher ones in the horizon, tinged 
with blue. Indeed by standing on tiptoe I could catch 
a glimpse of some of the peaks of the still bluer and more 
distant mountain ranges in the northwest, those true- 
blue coins from heaven’s own mint, and also of some 
portion of the village. But in other directions, even from 
this point, I could not see over or beyond the woods which 
surrounded me. It is well to have some water in your 
neighborhood, to give buoyancy to and float the earth. 
One value even of the smallest well is, that when you look 
into it you see that earth is not continent but insular. 
This is as important as that it keeps butter cool. When 
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I looked across the pond from this peak toward the 
Sudbury meadows, which in time of flood I distinguished 
elevated perhaps by a mirage in their seething valley, 
like a coin in a basin, all the earth beyond the pond ap¬ 
peared like a thin crust insulated and floated even by 
this small sheet of intervening water, and I was reminded 
that this on which I dwelt was but dry land . 

Though the view from my door was still more con¬ 
tracted, I did not feel crowded or confined in the least. 
There was pasture enough for my imagination. The low 
shrub-oak plateau to which the opposite shore arose, 
stretched away toward the prairies of the West and the 
steppes of Tartary, affording ample room for all the rov¬ 
ing families of men. “There are none happy in the world 
but beings who enjoy freely a vast horizon,”—said Dam- 
odara, when his herds required new and larger pas¬ 
tures. 

Both place and time were changed, and I dwelt nearer 
to those parts of the universe and to those eras in history 
which had most attracted me. Where I lived was as far 
off as many a region viewed nightly by astronomers. We 
are wont to imagine rare and delectable places in some 
remote and more celestial corner of the system, behind 
the constellation of Cassiopeia’s Chair, far from noise 
and disturbance. I discovered that my house actually 
had its site in such a withdrawn, but forever new and 
unprofaned, part of the universe. If it were worth the 
while to settle in those parts near to the Pleiades or the 
Hyades, to Aldebaran or Altair, then I was really there, 
or at an equal remoteness from the life which I had left 
behind, dwindled and twinkling with as fine a ray to my 
nearest neighbor, and to be seen only in moonless nights 
by him. Such was that part of creation where I had 
squatted— 
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There was a shepherd that did live, 

And held his thoughts as high 

As were the mounts whereon his flocks 

Did hourly feed him by. 

What should we think of the shepherd’s life if his flocks 
always wandered to higher pastures than his thoughts? 

Every morning was a cheerful invitation to make my 
life of equal simplicity, and I may say innocence, with 
Nature herself. I have been as sincere a worshipper of 
Aurora as the Greeks. I got up early and bathed in the 
pond; that was a religious exercise, and one of the best 
things which I did. They say that characters were en¬ 
graven on the bathing tub of King Tching-Thang to this 
effect: “Renew thyself completely each day; do it again 
and again, and forever again.” I can understand that. 
Morning brings back the heroic ages. I was as much 
affected by the faint hum of a mosquito making its in¬ 
visible and unimaginable tour through my apartments 
at earliest dawn, when I was sitting with door and win¬ 
dows open, as I could be by any trumpet that ever sang 
of fame. It was Homer’s requiem; itself an Iliad and 
Odyssey in the air, singing its own wrath and wanderings. 
1 here was something cosmical about it; a standing ad¬ 
vertisement, till forbidden, of the everlasting vigor and 
fertility of the world. The morning, which is the most 
memorable season of the day, is the awakening hour. 

I hen there is least somnolence in us; and for an hour, 
at least, some part of us awakes which slumbers all the 
rest of the day and night. Little is to be expected of 
that day, if it can be called a day, to which we are not 
awakened by our Genius, but by the mechanical nudgings 
of some servitor, are not awakened by our own newly- 
acquired force and aspirations from within, accompanied 
by the undulations of celestial music, instead of factory 
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bells, and a fragrance filling the air—to a higher life than 
we fell asleep from; and thus the darkness Lear its fruit, 
and prove itself to be good, no less than the light. That 
man who does not believe that each day contains an 
earlier, more sacred, and auroral hour than he has yet 
profaned, has despaired of life, and is pursuing a descend¬ 
ing and darkening way. After a partial cessation of his 
sensuous life, the soul of man, or its organs rather, are 
reinvigorated each day, and his Genius tries again what 
noble life it can make. All memorable events, I should 
say, transpire in morning time and in a morning at¬ 
mosphere. The Vedas say, “All intelligences awake with 
the morning.” Poetry and art, and the fairest and most 
memorable of the actions of men, date from such an hour. 
All poets and heroes, like Memnon, are the children of 
Aurora, and emit their music at sunrise. To him whose 
elastic and vigorous thought keeps pace with the sun, 
the day is a perpetual morning. It matters not what 
the clocks say or the attitudes and labors of men. Morn¬ 
ing is when I am awake and there is a dawn in me. Moral 
reform is the effort to throw off sleep. Why is it that men 
give so poor an account of their day if they have not been 
slumbering? They are not such poor calculators. If 
they had not been overcome with drowsiness they would 
have performed something. The millions are awake 
enough for physical labor; but only one in a million is 
awake enough for effective intellectual exertion, only one 
in a hundred millions to a poetic or divine life. To be 
awake is to be alive. I have never yet met a man who 
was quite awake. How could I have looked him in the 
face? 

We must learn to reawaken and keep ourselves awake, 
not by mechanical aids, but by an infinite expectation 
of the dawn, which does not forsake us in our soundest 
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sleep. I know of no more encouraging fact than the 
unquestionable ability of man to elevate his life by a 
conscious endeavor. It is something to be able to paint 
a particular picture, or to carve a statue, and so to make 
a few objects beautiful; but it is far more glorious to carve 
and paint the very atmosphere and medium through 
which we look, which morally we can do. To affect the 
quality of the day, that is the highest of arts. Every 
man is tasked to make his life, even in its details, worthy 
of the contemplation of his most elevated and critical 
hour. If we refused, or rather used up, such paltry in¬ 
formation as we get, the oracles would distinctly inform 
us how this might be done. 

I went to the woods because I wished to live deliber¬ 
ately, to front only the essential facts of life, and see if I 
could not learn what it had to teach, and not, when I came 
to die, discover that I had not lived. I did not wish to 
live what was not life, living is so dear; nor did I wish to 
practice resignation, unless it was quite necessary. I 
wanted to live deep and suck out all the marrow of life, 
to live so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout all 
that was not life, to cut a broad swath and shave close, 
to drive life into a corner, and reduce it. to its lowest 
terms, and, if it proved to be mean, why then to get the 
whole and genuine meanness of it, and publish its mean¬ 
ness to the world; or if it were sublime, to know it by 
experience, and be able to give a true account of it in my 
next excursion. For most men, it appears to me, are in 
a strange uncertainty about it, whether it is of the devil 
or of God, and have somewhat hastily concluded that it 
is the chief end of man here to “glorify God and enjoy 
him forever.” 

Still we live meanly, like ants; though the fable tells us 
that we were long ago changed into men; like pygmies we 
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fight with cranes; it is error upon error, and clout upon 
clout, and our best virtue has for its occasion a superfluous 
and evitable wretchedness. Our life is frittered away by 
detail. An honest man has hardly need to count more 
than his ten fingers, or in extreme cases he may add his 
ten toes, and lump the rest. Simplicity, simplicity, 
simplicity! I say, let your affairs be as two or three, 
and not a hundred or a thousand; instead of a million 
count half a dozen, and keep your accounts on your thumb 
nail. In the midst of this chopping sea of civilized life, 
such are the clouds and storms and quicksands and 
thousand-and-one items to be allowed for, that a man has 
to live, if he would not founder and go to the bottom and 
not make his port at all, by dead reckoning, and he must 
be a great calculator indeed who succeeds. Simplify, 
simplify. Instead of three meals a day, if it be necessary 
eat but one; instead of a hundred dishes, five; and reduce 
other things in proportion. Our life is like a German 
Confederacy, made up of petty states, with its boundary 
forever fluctuating, so that even a German cannot tell 
you how it is bounded at any moment. The nation itself, 
with all its so called internal improvements, which, by 
the way, are all external and superficial, is just such an 
unwieldy and overgrown establishment, cluttered with 
furniture and tripped up by its own traps, ruined by 
luxury and heedless expense, by want of calculation and 
a worthy aim, as the million households in the land; and 
the only cure for it as for them is in a rigid economy, a 
stern and more than Spartan simplicity of life and eleva¬ 
tion of purpose. It lives too fast. Men think that it 
is essential that the Nation have commerce, and export 
ice, and talk through a telegraph, and ride thirty miles 
an hour, without a doubt, whether they do or not; but 
whether we should live like baboons or like men, is a little 
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uncertain. If we do not get out sleepers, and forge rails, 
and devote days and nights to the work, but go to tinker¬ 
ing upon our lives to improve them y who will build rail¬ 
roads? And if railroads are not built, how shall we get 
to heaven in season? But if we stay at home and mind 
our business, who will want railroads? We do not ride 
on the railroad; it rides upon us. Did you ever think 
what those sleepers are that underlie the railroad? Each 
one is a man, an Irishman, or a Yankee man. The rails 
are laid on them, and they are covered with sand, and the 
cars run smoothly over them. They are sound sleepers 
I assure you. And every few years a new lot is laid down 
and run over; so that, if some have the pleasure of riding 
on a rail, others have the misfortune to be ridden upon. 
And when they run over a man that is walking in his 
sleep, a supernumerary sleeper in the wrong position, and 
wake him up, they suddenly stop the cars, and make a 
hue and cry about it, as if this were an exception. I am 
glad to know that it takes a gang of men for every five 
miles to keep the sleepers down and level in their beds 
as it is, for this is a sign that they may sometime get up 
again. 

Why should we live with such hurry and waste ot life? 
We are determined to be starved before we are hungry. 
Men say that a stitch in time saves nine, and so they take 
a thousand stitches to-day to save nine to-morrow. As 
for work , we haven’t any of any consequence. We have 
the Saint Vitus’ dance, and cannot possibly keep our heads 
still. If I should only give a few pulls at the parish bell- 
rope, as for a fire, that is, without setting the bell, there 
is hardly a man on his farm in the outskirts of Concord, 
notwithstanding that press of engagements which was 
his excuse so many times this morning, nor a boy, nor a 
woman, I might say, but would forsake all and follow that 
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sound, not mainly to save property from the flames, but, 
if we will confess the truth, much more to see it burn, 
since burn it must, and we, be it known, did not set it 
on fire,—or to see it put out, and have a hand in it, if 
that is done as handsomely; yes, even if it were the parish 
church itself. Hardly a man takes a half hour’s nap after 
dinner but when he wakes he holds up his head and asks, 
“What’s the news?” as if the rest of mankind had stood 
his sentinels. Some give directions to be waked every 
half hour, doubtless for no other purpose; and then, to 
pay for it, they tell what they have dreamed. After a 
night’s sleep the news is as indispensable as the breakfast. 
“Pray tell me anything new that has happened to a man 
anywhere on this globe,”—and he reads it over his coffee 
and rolls, that a man has had his eyes gouged out this 
morning on the Wachito River; never dreaming the while 
that he lives in the dark unfathomed mammoth cave of 
this world, and has but the rudiment of an eye himself. 

For my part, I could easily do without the post-office. 
I think that there are very few important communications 
made through it. To speak critically, I never received 
more than one or two letters in my life—I wrote this some 
years ago—that were worth the postage. The penny- 
post is, commonly, an institution through which you 
seriously offer a man that penny for his thoughts which 
is too often safely offered in jest. And I am sure that 
I never read any memorable news in a newspaper. If 
we read of one man robbed, or murdered, or killed by 
accident, or one house burned, or one vessel wrecked, or 
one steamboat blown up, or one cow run over on the 
Western Railroad, or one mad dog killed, or one lot of 
grasshoppers in the winter,—we never need read of an¬ 
other. One is enough. If you are acquainted with the 
principle, what do you care for a myriad instances and 
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applications? To a philosopher all news , as it is called, 
is gossip, and they who edit and read it are old women 
over their tea. Yet n3t a few are greedy after this gos¬ 
sip. There was such a rush, as I hear, the other day at 
one of the offices to learn the foreign news by the last ar¬ 
rival, that several large squares of plate glass belonging 
to the establishment were broken by the pressure,— 
news which I seriously think a ready wit might write a 
twelvemonth, or twelve years, beforehand with sufficient 
accuracy. As for Spain, for instance, if you know how 
to throw in Don Carlos and the Infanta, and Don Pedro 
and Seville and Granada, from time to time in the right 
proportions,—they may have changed the names a little 
since I saw the papers,—and serve up a bull-fight when 
other entertainments fail, it will be true to the letter, and 
give us as good an idea of the exact state or ruin of things 
in Spain as the most succinct and lucid reports under 
this head in the newspapers; and as for England, almost 
the last significant scrap of news from that quarter was 
the revolution of 1649; and if you have learned the his¬ 
tory of her crops for an average year, you never need 
attend to that thing again, unless your speculations are 
of a merely pecuniary character. If one may judge who 
rarely looks into the newspapers, nothing new does ever 
happen in foreign parts, a French revolution not excepted. 

What news! how much more important to know what 
that is which was never old! “Kieou-he-yu (great dig¬ 
nitary of the state of Wei) sent a man to Khoung-tseu 
to know his news. Khoung-tseu caused the messenger 
to be seated near him and questioned him in these terms: 
What is your master doing? The messenger answered 
with respect: My master desires to diminish the number 
of his faults, but he cannot come to the end of them. 
The messenger being gone, the philosopher remarked: 
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What a worthy messenger! What a worthy messenger!” 
The preacher, instead of vexing the ears of drowsy farmers 
on their day of rest at the end of the week,—for Sunday 
is the fit conclusion of an ill-spent week , and not the fresh 
and hrave beginning of a new one ,—with this one other 
draggletail of a sermon, should shout with thundering 
voice,—“Pause! Avast! Why so seeming fast, but 
deadly slow?’’ 

Shams and delusions are esteemed for soundest truths, 
while reality is fabulous. If men would steadily observe 
realities only, and not allow themselves to be deluded, 
life, to compare it with such things as we know, would be 
like a fairy tale and the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
If we respected only what is inevitable and has a right 
to be, music and poetry would resound along the streets. 
When we are unhurried and wise, we perceive that only 
great and worthy things have any permanent and ab¬ 
solute existence,—that petty fears and petty pleasures are 
but the shadow of the reality. This is always exhilarat¬ 
ing and sublime. By closing the eyes and slumbering, 
and consenting to be deceived by shows, men establish 
and confirm their daily life of routine and habit every¬ 
where, which still is built on purely illusory foundations. 
Children, who play life, discern its true law and relations 
more clearly than men, who fail to live it worthily, but 
who think that they are wiser by experience, that is, by 
failure. I have read in a Hindoo book, that “there was 
a king’s son, who, being expelled in infancy from his 
native city, was brought up by a forester, and, growing 
up to maturity in that state, imagined himself to belong 
to the barbarous race with which he lived. One of his 
father’s ministers having discovered him, revealed to him 
what he was, and the misconception of his character was 
removed, and he knew himself to be a prince. So the 
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soul,” continues the Hindoo philosopher, “from the cir¬ 
cumstances in which it is placed, mistakes its own char¬ 
acter, until the truth is revealed to it by some holy teacher, 
and then it knows itself to be Brahme I perceive that 
we inhabitants of New England live this mean life that 
we do because our vision does not penetrate the surface 
of things. We think that that is which appears to be. 
If a man should walk through this town and see only the 
reality, where, think you, would the “Mill-dam” go to? 
If he should give us an account of the realities he beheld 
there, we should not recognize the place in his descrip¬ 
tion. Look at a meeting-house, or a court-house, or a 
jail, or a shop, or a dwelling-house, and say what that 
thing really is before a true gaze, and they would all go 
to pieces in your account of them. Men esteem truth 
remote, in the outskirts of the system, behind the farthest 
star, before Adam and after the last man. In eternity 
there is indeed something true and sublime. But all 
these times and places and occasions are now and here. 
God himself culminates in the present moment, and will 
never be more divine in the lapse of all the ages. And 
we are enabled to apprehend at all what is sublime and 
noble only by the perpetual instilling and drenching of 
the reality that surrounds us. The universe constantly 
and obediently answers to our conceptions; whether we 
travel fast or slow, the track is laid for us. Let us spend 
our lives in conceiving then. The poet or the artist 
never yet had so fair and noble a design but some of his 
posterity at least could accomplish it. 

Let us spend one day as deliberately as Nature, and 
not be thrown off the track by every nutshell and mos¬ 
quito’s wing that falls on the rails. Let us rise early and 
fast, or breakfast, gently and without perturbation; let 
company come and let company go, let the bells ring and 
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the children cry,—determined to make a day of it. Why 
should we knock under and go with the stream? Let us 
not be upset and overwhelmed in that terrible rapid and 
whirlpool called a dinner, situated in the meridian shal¬ 
lows. Weather this danger and you are safe, for the 
rest of the way is down hill. With unrelaxed nerves, with 
morning vigor, sail by it, looking another way, tied to the 
mast like Ulysses. If the engine whistles, let it whistle 
till it is hoarse for its pains. If the bell rings, why should 
we run? We will consider what kind of music they are 
like. Let us settle ourselves, and work and wedge our 
feet downward through the mud and slush of opinion, 
and prejudice, and tradition, and delusion, and appear¬ 
ances, that alluvion which covers the globe, through Paris 
and London, through New York and Boston and Concord, 
through church and state, through poetry and philosophy 
and religion, till we come to a hard bottom and rocks in 
place, which we can call reality, and say, This is, and no 
mistake; and then begin, having a point d'appui, below 
freshet and frost and fire, a place where you might found 
a wall or a state, or set a lamp-post safely, or perhaps a 
gauge, not a Nilometer, but a Realometer, that future 
ages might know how deep a freshet of shams and ap¬ 
pearances had gathered from time to time. If you stand 
right fronting and face to face to a fact, you will see the 
sun glimmer on both its surfaces, as if it were a scimitar, 
and feel its sweet edge dividing you through the heart 
and marrow, and so you will happily conclude your mor¬ 
tal career. Be it life or death, we crave only reality. If 
we are really dying, let us hear the rattle in our throats 
and feel cold in the extremities; if we are alive, let us go 
about our business. 

Time is but the stream I go a-fishing in, I drink at it; 
but while I drink I see the sandy bottom and detect how 
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shallow it is. Its thin current slides away, but eternity 
remains. I would drink deeper; fish in the sky, whose 
bottom is pebbly with stars. I cannot count one. I know 
not the first letter of the alphabet. I have always been 
regretting that I was not as wise as the day I was born. 
The intellect is a cleaver; it discerns and rifts its way into 
the secret of things. I do not wish to be any more busy 
with my hands than is necessary. My head is hands and 
feet. I feel all my best faculties concentrated in it. My 
instinct tells me that my head is an organ for burrowing, 
as some creatures use their snout and fore-paws, and with 
it I would mine and burrow my way through these hills. 
I think that the richest vein is somewhere hereabouts; 
so by the divining rod and thin rising vapors I judge; 
and here I will begin to mine. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What did Thoreau live for? Why did he go to the woods 
to live? 

2. Is Thoreau seeking essentially the same values in life that 
Hall is seeking? What is the difference in the approach to life 
made by these two men ? 

3. Thoreau wrote, “I do not wish to be any more busy with 
my hands than is necessary.” Why was this? 

4. What was Thoreau’s attitude toward the railroad and 
toward the newspaper? On what basis would you explain his 
attitude ? 

5. When Thoreau, in his discussion of the post-office, added 
the words of explanation, “I wrote this some years ago,” is he 
conceding the fallacy of his argument? 

6. “Our life is frittered away by detail.” What kind of de¬ 
tails does Thoreau include here? Would you agree that they 
fritter our lives away? 
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7. "If men would steadily observe realities . . What 
does Thoreau think are the realities? 

8. Thoreau’s Walden, from which this essay is taken, has been 
a favorite book of many people over a period of eighty years. 
How do you explain its attraction? Did you personally find 
this selection interesting? Write a page review of Hall’s, 
Steele’s, and Thoreau’s essays, comparing and contrasting them, 
both from the viewpoint of content and of your personal reaction 
to each. 



A BUDGET FOR A $ 25,000 INCOME IN 
CHICAGO 1 

Anonymous 

B efore we were married, Anne and I were certain that 
when I earned #15,000 a year we could live in regal 
splendor. That was ten years ago. Today we have two 
children, and have to check the grocery bills to do it on 
#25,000. 

Here’s the situation: my salary is #15,000, and my 
revenue from securities gives the other #10,000. Clearly 
we can’t talk about what we want to do with our money 
until we’ve disposed of the things we have to do with it. 
First, income tax: after making all proper deductions, I 
have to pay the government about #830. Second, insur¬ 
ance: you’ll admit that #1,000 a year is modest, and the 
same for #2,500 savings. Sound economics would in¬ 
crease the latter from a tenth of our income to a third, 
but hopes of inheritance have scaled it to the minimum. 
Taxes, savings, insurance: #20,670 left, and December 
still twelve months away! 

Much the larger half of this #20,670 must go to house¬ 
hold expenses, and it does. We hadn’t the capital to 
build a home, our families didn’t give us one, and we 
couldn’t afford to run it if they had, what with care¬ 
takers, janitors, property taxes and fuel, so we rented an 
apartment on what real estate agents like to call “the 
smart North side.” #333 a month, #4,000 a year, the 
building doesn’t even have a proper doorman, but presto! 

l From Fortune , Vol. I, No. i. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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—the $25,000 is less than $17,000 before we’ve had a scrap 
to eat or a shirt to our backs. 

Obviously, somebody’s got to cook the scrap and some¬ 
body’s got to put it on the table, shake up the beds, and 
break the glasses. Add a nurse for the youngster (our 
eight-year-old’s at the Chicago Latin School, with his 
tuition cracking $500) and away goes $3,300 for service 
alone. This may seem high to some of our friends, and 
of course I suppose Anne could take care of the children 
herself, but it does seem as if she ought not to have that 
eternal responsibility, and no hostess may excuse herself 
properly between soup and nuts to quiet the nursery. 

Then the food itself runs to more than $200 a month, 
not counting the dinner parties at home. It is entirely 
false to assume that we will be reimbursed for the dinners 
we give by the dinners we get from others. Food, then, 
is $2,600 per year, just for ourselves. Mark you, this is 
allowing only $7 a day to feed seven people! Of course, 
if Anne fails to count the vegetable and soup cans, and 
doesn’t remind the cook that yesterday’s roast is today’s 
hash, the food bills could easily be twice as large. I know 
that such petty vigilance and economy have come hard 
to a girl accustomed only to pushing buttons and giving 
orders, but unless she learns to practice them, she loses 
an extra opera cloak or a more expensive car. Accord¬ 
ingly, she can hold gas and light bills inside of an annual 
$300. Perhaps it is too much to expect her to turn out 
the bedroom light when she goes in for a tub, but she can 
certainly see that lights don’t burn all night in empty 
rooms. The same for the telephone: if Anne would swal¬ 
low her pride and install a nickel-in-the-slot device, 
she’d not only add considerably to her luxury allowance, 
but avoid the catastrophe that happened to a friend of 
ours, who didn’t stumble on the sentimental long dis- 
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tance interludes of his lonely parlor maid until they had 
cost him #100 in a single month. As it is, our phone 
stands us, together with an occasional telegram or cable 
to our Europe-doing relatives, about #200 a year. 

Six hundred dollars is none too much for laundry, nor 
is #350 for pressing and cleaning. When you remember 
that we’re trying to keep our end up in the younger 
married set, it’s plain that soiled shirts and spotty frocks 
would lose us more than we’d save. Similarly, $400 goes 
to put the apartment in shape: waxing floors, new cur¬ 
tains, repapering, and the various things we might argue 
out of the landlord if life were longer. 

Next come the thousand and one little whatnots that 
drain your pocketbook dime by dime, quarter by quarter, 
until they finally run into a couple of hundred dollars. 
I mean the magazines, silver polish, cosmetics, toilet 
articles, writing materials, and all the rest of their tribe. 
For instance, a subscription to the Chicago Tribune costs 
#12.50, and there are at least five other publications that 
you have to take to keep in step. Believe it or not, #200 
a year is putting it mildly, and the only way you can do 
it on less is to grow a beard. 

Rent, food, servants, power, laundry, pressing and 
cleaning, upkeep, telephone, miscellany—the total runs 
to #11,950 a year, or nearly my entire salary, and, my 
compliments to Anne, it requires skillful housewifery 
to do it on that. We are now left with less than #9,000 
to provide for all the rest, which includes the ills as well 
as the amenities of life. 

Of the remaining #8,750, at least #500 must be set aside 
for Ilis Implacable Necessity, The Doctor, and #200 for 
II. I. N., The Dentist. Our younger child was born four 
years ago at a total cost of more than #500. A tonsil 
operation cost, in all, #200; the abstraction of one of our 
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four appendices, $400; and upon a slight astigmatism to 
which I must personally plead, I have spent some $200 
during the last four years. Of course, to some the oculist 
is a necessity, while the psycho-analyst is a delightful 
luxury, so that no budgets will be the same. But a touch 
of flu for father and of croup for baby may be regarded 
as characteristic of our kind, and these added to the less 
universal ailments wherein we exhibit our individuality 
take a remarkably steady toll of $500 from the income of 
those who do not desire bargains in doctors. 

The economics of our little roadster need little examina¬ 
tion—#750 per year should take care of it and buy a new 
one, although it must be confessed it is our pleasure to 
buy somewhat more frequently than this allowance would 
literally justify. As to pocket money, both Anne and I real¬ 
ize that more than the allotted $500 dribbles from us, and 
we suspect that we must win more at bridge than we lose. 

To the matter of clothes, we have given serious atten¬ 
tion. An ordinarily good New York dressmaker esti¬ 
mated that her clients spent from #2,000 to #7,000 a year 
on clothes. But many well dressed women spend less. 
Take Anne, for instance, on her #1,500, and see what she 
does with it: 


Winter suit. 

#150.00 

Afternoon gown 

100.00 

2 Dark dresses, new or made- 


over old ones .... 

60.00 

Spring or summer suit 

90.00 

5 Sport dresses @ #30 

150.00 

2 New evening dresses . 

300.00 

2 New evening dresses home¬ 


made or bought at sales . 

100.00 

2 Remodeled evening dresses 

50.00 


Total: 


#1,000.00 
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Brought Forward $1 >000.00 


Hats, 3 winter and 2 summer 

#70.00 

Shoes—bought only at 


sales: 


4 prs. evening shoes . 

50.00 

2 prs. heavy shoes 

20.00 

4 prs. fancy day shoes 

40.00 

Bedroom slippers, tennis 


shoes . 

15.00 


Total:. 

Stockings at $1.75 a pr., 3 

doz. 

Bags, gloves, beads. 
Lingerie: 

As Anne would scorn buy¬ 
ing her undergarments off 
the bargain counters, she 
has the child’s nurse make 
her chemises and night¬ 
gowns at home, the lace for 
which she begs off the fam¬ 
ily, who buy it at a reason¬ 
able figure in Paris at 
bargain counters. 

With crepe de chine at 
#3.50 a yard, she probably 

averages. 

Luckily, she wears only 
three pieces of undercloth¬ 
ing at any one time 

Total:. 

Grand total: .... 


#195.00 


63.00 

55.00 


100.00 


#218.00 

#1,413.00 
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With #87 left, she will get a new motor coat if her old 
one bores her too much; or she may buy brocade and fur 
for an evening wrap; or a shawl for summer evenings; or 
have her fur coat made over; or she may deposit it at the 
savings bank to swell the fund for a new fur coat. By 
the time she has saved eight hundred dollars, the sealskin 
coat her uncle gave her for a wedding present will have 
been remodeled seven times, and it will probably finish 
its long life keeping the daughter warm when she skates 
to school. 

It amuses Anne to be seen at Madame Lazarre’s where 
nothing costs less than four hundred per garment, but 
she knows that a hundred dollars on her figure and with 
her bluff will do almost as well. 

Though Anne takes #1,500, I manage on #500, and #500 
takes care of the children. My purchases are more or 
less as follows 


10 Day shirts @ #2.00 

#20.00 

2 Evening shirts 

10.00 

1 white vest 

10.00 

15 ties @ #2.00 

30.00 

6 underwear suits 

12.00 

3 prs. shoes @ #12 . 

36.00 

4 hats. 

30.00 

12 prs. socks .... 

12.00 

2 suits. 

200.00 

1 coat . 

80.00 

2 prs. white flannels. 

30.00 

1 sweater .... 

20.00 

Miscellaneous 

10.00 

Total: . 

. $500.00 
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We have thus completed the analysis of all the so- 
called Necessities , and we find ourselves with $3,770 left 
for Good Will, Emergencies and Luxuries. 

Many are the expenses which business happily taught 
me to classify as Good Will—the things that keep peace 
on earth and oil in the social machinery. Presents, for 
example: Anne’s birthday, our wedding anniversary, the 
children’s birthdays, Christmas, and other people’s wed¬ 
dings. The maids and the elevator boy would be sur¬ 
prised if Anne forgot to put something in their hypotheti¬ 
cal stockings. Friends can scarcely be retained with less 
than a $300 investment. Contributions to our church, 
to our political party, and such sound civic enterprises 
as the Field Museum, the Art Institute, the Chicago His¬ 
torical Society, the Junior League and the Service Club, 
the tickets to the Harvard Hasty Pudding, the Yale Glee 
Club, or the Princeton Triangle performances, will barely 
be covered by #500. 

On the less frivolous side, my business requires member¬ 
ship in at least one good lunch club, because there’s lots 
of good will in a good meal, and a ripe cigar may be the 
straw that breaks a camel’s sales resistance. 

There was no use in having my name put on the Chicago 
Club waiting list because it’s too hostile to resident non¬ 
members for me to ask them in for a bite to eat or a high¬ 
ball. The University Club—$200 dues—is more cordial, 
while the club we entertain in is the Casino, which this 
year costs us $ 270, because of an extra assessment. For 
health’s sake, I can’t afford to drop my golf, and Anne 
likes to play occasionally herself. I find myself paying 
about #400 a year for this good cause. $1,000 won’t take 
care of all club dues and incidentals. 

Whether we dine our guests at home or at the club, the 
cost averages two dollars per person. Here is Anne’s 
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typical dinner for twelve. The food tastes oetter than 
at the club, but most of our friends would rather go to 
parties at the club. 

Dinner for twelve: 


Appetizers. 

$ .60 

Soup, clear. 

1.40 

Rolls and butter .... 

1.00 

Turkey. 

9.00 

Mushroom sauce .... 

.60 

Vegetables. 

3.00 

Salad with mould 

1.50 

Cake. 

1.00 

Ice cream. 

2.50 

Coffee, cream. 

.40 

Extra waitress .... 

3.00 

Total (without liquors) 

#24.0 0 


Last year we had a hundred and fifty-six guests. This 
counts ourselves as guests, since the host’s dinner costs 
as much as that of one of his guests. That was an aver¬ 
age of thirteen per month, which is not many. Thus our 
dinners cost us #312. 

Some of the dinners precede a theater, others a Sub¬ 
scription Ball. If we have four theater parties a year with 
six persons in each, and tickets $4.40 each, we spend 
$105.60 on the theater. Subscriptions to the Assemblies, 
the Bachelors, and Benedicts, and the Twelfth Night Ball 
come to $50. 

Finally, under this general category of Good Will we 
allow $500 for liquor and tobacco. As I said, we have to 
practice economies, but less than $300 for liquor (do¬ 
mestic gin at $30 a case; Bourbon at $80) and $200 for 
tobacco are not among them. When my income is thus 
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so nearly exhausted, I might well blush at this item, but 
au contraire , I like my environment, and admit that to 
this degree, I am subject to it. Perhaps this item will 
not appear on my son’s budget when it comes his turn to 
earn and spend; but, as for me, I am not prepared to de¬ 
lete it. 

If you will now refer finally to the chart you will dis¬ 
cover that we have just $1,000 left. 

Now comes the item of emergencies or luxuries. Defi¬ 
nitely, they are alternatives, when both have to be cov¬ 
ered by $1,000. 

Anne and I naturally cooperate on the question of 
luxuries. If I want to go F^ast to my college reunion, she 
gives up the Kentucky Derby. If she has her heart set on 
her trip to New York, I forego my duck hunt, which I 
took this fall. Both of us agree that the kids ought to 
be taken out of town during the summer. We can rent 
a house in Lake Forest for anything from $800, but this 
is a gilt-edged community, and it’s just as pleasant to stay 
at one of the more distant resorts, where I can join them 
over the weekends. 

Obviously, almost none of these things can be done on 
the $1,000 which remains available. Practically what hap¬ 
pens is that by June we must go right back to the begin¬ 
ning of the budget and draw upon that $2,500 for savings 
which now looks gigantic. Then, why all this budgeting 
if savings—Article One of Faith—is to be renounced? 
The reason is that Anne and I have always provided for 
“savings” and it has been precisely by spending those 
savings that we have come to the end of each year happy 
—and solvent. And now, dear Father, with my $5,000 
raise in salary, we are really hoping that this year’s sav¬ 
ings will be quite permanently added to the capital ac¬ 
count. 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Would you classify this selection as a formal essay or as a 
familiar essay? 

2. Point out transitional words and phrases used in this essay 
to connect the paragraphs. 

3. Has the author given a sufficiently derailed analysis of a 
family budget? 

4. Compare the manner of living of Anonymous with that of 
Exchange (in “Vermont—A Way of Life”). Write an essay 
in which you express this comparison. 

5. What is the difference between the attitude toward society 
taken by Anonymous and that taken by Hall? 

6. To what extent would Selkirk and Anonymous agree on the 
“natural necessities of life”? 

7. Contrast the boredom of Anne with her sealskin coat with 
the boredom of the Acediasts. What is the difference? 

8. Study the figures and statistics introduced throughout this 
essay. Does the author intend the reader to accept them 
seriously? If you believe that he does, do you, personally, think 
that he has sufficient evidence upon which to base his conclu¬ 
sions ? 

9. Would this essay have impressed you more if the author 
had been consistently serious throughout? Would it have been 
as interesting for you to read? 

10. Notice that the author has introduced familiar asides 
throughout the essay. Why has he done this? 



ROLL YOUR OWN DIPLOMA 1 

Charles Merz 

N othing in the development of the American scene 
from the golf course to the filling station is more 
spectacular than the growth of the college campus. New 
colleges are being founded every spring. The number of 
undergraduates has doubled in the last eight years. The 
Freshman cap and the Junior prom and the class-day spree 
and the Gothic arch are all national institutions. Two 
million degrees have been awarded since 1917 and there 
must be enough class ivy now in the United States to 
blanket the Rocky Mountains. 

One has only to go back to 1896 and Harvard’s first 
break with Princeton to find a vastly different scene. 
Biochemical laboratories, peg-top trousers, honor sys¬ 
tems, ornamented oilskins, elective courses, college ga¬ 
rages, intelligence tests and class morale were all unheard 
of. Columbia was a modest little place with a few stone 
halls and nineteen hundred students, instead of a rollick¬ 
ing big mill with forty million dollars’ worth of real estate 
and thirty-three thousand students. Tuition was low, 
classes were small, and there wasn’t a single stadium west 
of the Mississippi River big enough to seat the army and 
the navy. 

The University of Washington had just appeared on the 
horizon in the West and had three hundred students. 

l From The Great American Band Wagon. Reprinted with the permission of 
the publishers, John M. Day Company, Inc. 
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Iowa was a little place about the size of Amherst now. 
Amherst was microscopic. College incomes tor the whole 
country amounted to only a little more than fifteen mil¬ 
lion dollars instead of a third of a billion. Football 
coaches were paid less for their services than members 
of the Cabinet. There were ninety-six thousand college 
students in the United States, as compared with three- 
quarters of a million. 

Moreover, in 1896 a campus was a campus. Colleges 
had not yet begun to stray across the country, offering to 
set themselves up in anybody’s living room through the 
medium of extension courses. Young Mohammed went 
to the mountain, and not the mountain to Mohammed. 
In our own times the growth of the extension course has 
been amazing. Classes are taught by mail, and the radio 
is coming into style. “If the home-student has access to 
a good receiving set,” says the University of Iowa in its 
latest catalogue, “he should ask to have his name placed 
on the mailing list to receive announcements of radio¬ 
correspondence courses from Station W S U I.” 

Thousands of college lectures now fill the mails and be¬ 
gin to fill the air. Thousands of degrees are awarded 
annually to long-distance students who have never sat on 
the Sophomore fence or cut a class in Freshman English. 
So popular is the extension course, and so swift has been 
its growth, that more than two hundred colleges in all 
parts of the country, ranging in size from little Shurtleff 
with its 178 students to mammoth Columbia with its 
33,000, now assign topics, grade papers, and confer de¬ 
grees by mail. The University of Chicago carries 7,400 
correspondence students on its rolls, Missouri has 3,500, 
Oklahoma 3,500, Texas 4,500, City College of New York 
5,000, Southern California 10,000, Wisconsin 20,000, and 
other large universities like numbers. Moreover, this is 
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a new development and it is plain that we are only in the 
first stages of a program aiming ultimately at a-degree- 
for-everybody and everybody-for-a-degree which is des¬ 
tined to take us far. 

T hink twice before you scoff* at the next Ford touring 
car adorned from stem to stern with sixteen college pen¬ 
nants. By the time the degrees won by the sons of the 
family are added to the degrees won by the daughters, 
father's extension courses in soil culture and practical 
agronomy are added to mother's extension courses in 
home economics and household management, and it is 
remembered that Cousin Bess matriculates next week at 
Chicago for a home-study course in plain and fancy 
needlework, the sixteen pennants may be bona fide. 

Various reasons are given for the spectacular growth of 
the collegiate system and the success with which the col¬ 
lege spirit has been inducted into millions of American 
homes. The wealth of the country has increased enor¬ 
mously in recent years 1 and a college education, either on 
the spot, by mail, or over the loud speaker, has become a 
possibility for thousands of people who never expected to 
have an alma mater. 

Other factors are familiar. There is the tremendous 
advertisement given to college education in general, and 
college life in particular, by a football season which now 
sees thirty million people paying $50,000,000 every fall 
to witness championship games in every section of the 
country. There is the widespread belief that college life 
is rich in its diversions and the conviction that a college 
degree means a passport into good society. There is the 
ballyhoo which many of the colleges have carried up and 
down the country, with moving pictures, lecture tours, 
and “ scoreboard parties," for the confessed purpose of 

l This was written in 1928. 
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filling their halls with new recruits and growing bigger as 
well as better. 

No doubt a wide variety of casual and extraneous fac¬ 
tors has contributed to the growth of the college spirit in 
America, but the process has been enormously assisted 
by an essential change in the character of the colleges 
themselves. They have diversified their interests. They 
have re-interpreted the spirit of arts and letters. They 
have filled their curricula with courses running the gamut 
of contemporary occupations, arts, and pleasures. And 
if there are now more hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans in colleges and universities than would have 
seemed possible to a Late Victorian, it is, for one chief 
reason, because colleges and universities have left their 
erstwhile academic paths and are now offering classes as 
spectacular in their diversity as the kaleidoscopic back¬ 
ground from which these young Americans are drawn. 

Nothing is too remote from Greek or too thoroughly in 
the tempo of our lively modern times for the up-to-date 
curriculum to pass it by. A catalogue of modern courses 
reads like the front page of a newspaper plus the table of 
contents in a house and garden magazine. Columbia 
gives courses in Bond Salesmanship, Brokerage Accounts, 
Photoplay Composition (“including such technical de¬ 
vices as the iris, the fade, double exposure, etc.”), Bank¬ 
ing, Bee Keeping, the Business of the Theater, Foreign 
Investments, the New York Money Market, Practical 
Poultry Raising, Elementary Millinery, and the Care of 
Lawns. Syracuse gives courses in Practical Table Serv¬ 
ice, Stock Market Methods, Store Management and 
Modern Salesmanship, including “the goods to be sold,” 
“securing the interview” and “presenting the selling 
proposition.” Southern California gives courses in Ad¬ 
vanced Tailoring, Traffic Management, and Real Estate 
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Advertising by such means as “ billboards, trips to 
property,” and the development of golf links, country 
clubs, and model homes.” 

Nor are such courses at all exceptional. Courses in 
Advertising are now offered at more than fifty of the 
larger universities; Pennsylvania has a course in lay¬ 
outs,” "mediums,” "campaigns,” "forceful letters” and 
"successful selling .” Courses in Real Estate, courses in 
Life Insurance, courses in Fire Insurance, courses in 
Business Correspondence, courses in Interior Decoration 
and courses in Purchasing and Storing are taught along 
with courses in Philosophy and Homer. Southern Cali¬ 
fornia offers a course in Apartment House Management, 
Virginia a course in Follow-up Methods, Indiana a course 
in Renting and Leasing, and Chicago a course in the 
Dedication and the Toast. 

And all such courses, it should be noted, are not mere 
campus courses. They can be taught by mail. For the 
front line of the collegiate advance is now in thousands of 
scattered homes. And in the march of the universities 
across-country the range of courses offered in extension 
work is, if anything, even more brilliantly diversified than 
the range of courses offered on the campus. Chicago 
spreads a choice of 396 courses before the correspondence 
student. Columbia offers him 745. He can apply to 
Nebraska for a course in Radio-communication and the 
Operation of Receiving Sets, to City College of New York 
for a course in Rug-weaving, to California for a course 
in Automobile Upkeep and Repair, to Wisconsin for a 
course in Credits and Collections, and to Cornell for a 
course in the Administration of Hotels. 

Nor do all these courses stress the mere utilitarian. At 
Columbia the stay-at-home student can take his choice 
between courses as practical as Sales-letter Writing and 
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as erudite as Goethe’s Faust. At Kansas he can run the 
gamut from courses as near home as Building Up Mail¬ 
order Business to courses as far away as Elementary Ce¬ 
lestial Mechanics, Extent of the Universe and its Dura¬ 
tion. Chicago offers him everything from Purchase and 
Storage of Coal to General Morphology of the Bryophytes 
and Pteridophytes. 

So far has the process of diversification gone and so 
brilliantly varied is the curriculum now presented to the 
student who elects to pursue knowledge on his own front 
porch, that nothing in the whole range of average human 
interest seems too remote to constitute a subject of in¬ 
struction. In self-defense, and to save useless corre¬ 
spondence, a footnote in the newest catalogue of Ohio 
State gives warning to the public that, “This University 
does not have a course in book-keeping, telegraphy, ora¬ 
tory, or embalming.” 

What we have here is a range of collegiate endeavor 
which would have astounded the early academicians, but 
the stampede for higher and higher education in America 
does not stop with this. Nor is the full story of our 
modern progress told in three decades of achievement 
which have put colleges in every corner of the country, 
given the nation half a billion dollars’ worth of collegiate 
real estate, filled college classrooms with more than three- 
quarters of a million students, turned out single classes 
at single universities as large as whole regiments of the 
National Guard, made Automobile Upkeep, Apartment 
House Management, Practical Table Service, Bond Sales¬ 
manship, and Bee Keeping subjects of academic instruc¬ 
tion and instituted the practice of teaching the morphol¬ 
ogy of bryophytes by mail. For all this is only part of 
the modern education of America; and on the heels of 
the colleges, adding new millions to the rolls of those who 
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are studying for new degrees, comes the enterprising army 
of the correspondence schools. 

It is a new scene, and doubtless these more informal 
colleges which are all office and no campus face a keener 
competition than they did in the days before Columbia, 
Syracuse, Indiana, Kansas, Southern California, and two 
hundred other universities borrowed some of their ideas. 
Doubtless they are short on Gothic architecture and 
would enjoy more prestige if they had football teams. 
No matter. The correspondence school has its own place 
in American life, and like its older rivals it has grown 
prodigiously in the rush for education which has swept 
this country. 

Are you a book-agent and would you like to be a man¬ 
aging director? Are you a stenographer and would you 
like to be a movie-queen? Do you sell shirts and would 
you like to be a Dominating Personality? 

There is a coupon waiting to be clipped; wonders can 
be worked with will-power, and through the advertising 
pages of the magazines the prophets of successful living 
call for volunteers. 

Learn to be a musician. “The world lies at the feet 
of the person who can play a musical instrument,” says 
the Ferry School of Music, and offers an easy way of 
mastering the banjo, ukulele, and guitar. 

Learn to be a constructive thinker. Nicholson’s Men¬ 
tal and Physical Training School offers courses in “Vivid¬ 
ness,” “Sound Judgment,” and “Stupendous Thinking.” 

Learn to be a detective. “Never in history have 
trained detectives been so needed as they are right now,” 
says the American Detective Training School, and offers 
courses in “trapping,” “tracing,” “shadowing,” “guard¬ 
ing,” “various kinds of guarding,” “how to guard and 
what to guard against.” 
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Learn to act for the moving pictures. “Twenty million 
movie patrons are calling for new faces,” says the Film 
Information Bureau. “Can you feel these mighty mil¬ 
lions calling you? ” 

Learn to be a finger-print expert. Finger-printing has 
the advantage of growing better with hard times. “When 
ordinary jobs are scarce,” says the University of Applied 
Science, “more and more finger-print experts are needed 
to keep pace with the inevitable crime wave.” 

Learn to be a Tiger Man. “It is the Tiger Men who 
win the Battles of Life today,” says the Atlas School of 
Muscular Science. “They win the battles of Love, of 
Lucre, of Luxury. They get the things they want! They 
TAKE them!” 

And why not? Anything is possible with enough cour¬ 
age and persistence. Anything can be done by the man 
determined not to fail. The light burns late on the parlor 
table, and all over the country young Americans are deep 
in the study of finger-printing, shadowing, moving-picture 
technique, sound judgment and stupendous thinking. 
All over the country stuffy bedrooms echo with imaginary 
applause as new students of the art of forceful speaking 
pause after a sudden effort, florid and triumphant. All 
over the country, overcoats propped up in chairs represent 
stony and hard-hearted bosses who are being talked to— 
now, for the first time, as they deserve to be talked to— 
by erstwhile badgered clerks from whom words flow in 
an unbroken stream of eloquence, accompanied by ap¬ 
propriate gestures. 

To the hundreds of thousands of young Americans on 
the campus and the hundreds of thousands of young and 
old Americans now taking university extension courses, 
add two million in the correspondence schools. 

No doubt there is a wildness of aim and a confusion of 
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purpose about much of our education in America. Thou¬ 
sands of students on the campus are lost in a maze of 
courses so elaborately varied that they run from Cost 
Accounting to Norse-Icelandic Prose and are so ingeni¬ 
ously cut off from one another that not even the Dean 
can find his way around. Thousands of students of ex¬ 
tension courses have simply started in, from a point mid¬ 
way in space, on something which has suddenly occurred 
to them as important and something which they will 
promptly drop for something else when something else 
seems suddenly to be still more important. Thousands 
of students of the correspondence schools who have 
nothing to say are sitting up nights to improve their dic¬ 
tion. 

It is a strange scene, and yet it is not un-American. 
For the wild rush with which we are now engaged in 
getting ourselves educated is the same wild rush with 
which we settled a continent. Twenty-five colleges sud¬ 
denly add courses in Apartment House Management be¬ 
cause more apartments are being built, the idea gains 
ground that running apartment houses is a lucrative pro¬ 
fession and thousands of Americans promptly clamor for 
a science. Twenty-five more colleges suddenly add 
courses in the technology of running drygoods stores and 
notion counters because the success of Standard Oil and 
General Motors seems to stand as vivid and compelling 
proof that somewhere in the mysteries of overhead and 
cost accounting lies the key to bigger profits. Two hun¬ 
dred correspondence schools spring up overnight, offer¬ 
ing courses in the command of language and the power of 
effective speech, because an age of super-salesmanship 
has driven home the theory that if a man can talk enough 
—well enough, long enough, and loud enough—his boss 
will pick him for a winner, his friends will take him for 
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a sage, his company will vote him bettc; wages, he can 
dominate the after-dinner conversation, quote freely 
from the masters, and amaze his fellow-guests. 

This is a restless land, and its people tire of moving 
rhythmically but unadventuronsly through a familiar 
orbit. For years it was their custom to pack their goods 
and move again whenever they heard of a sun so kind and 
a soil so rich that the corn grew eight feet tall. That day 
is gone. But Americans still pull up stakes with an ease 
that surprises Europe and move their goods to a new fron¬ 
tier at the opposite end of life from that at which they 
started. 

The farmer’s son goes to college and becomes a mechani¬ 
cal engineer. The engineer’s son goes to college and 
becomes a scientific farmer. The bank teller takes a 
night-course in admiralty law, the school-teacher studies 
structural drafting after hours, the street-car conductor is 
going in for real estate when he has finished six more les¬ 
sons and the butcher’s boy is learning to be a detective. 
The night lamp burns. And the colleges grow and build 
new halls and add new courses and invent new sciences 
because the search goes on. It is the will of millions of 
Americans to find the end of the rainbow. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Would you characterize Merz’s diction as vivid? Does 
this essay suggest that he selects his words carefully, searching 
for the exact specific word ? 

2. Do the figures of speech used by Merz fit the spirit of his 
essay? Give examples. 

3. Do you think that Merz gives too many examples in prov¬ 
ing his points? What are the advantages of including such a 
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large number of examples? From this viewpoint, contrast this 
essay with “Living on $25,000 a Year.’ 0 

4. Has Merz a definite point of view in this essay, or is he 
merely reporting a condition that exists? 

5. Do you think that Merz has caught the spirit of present- 
day education? 

6. What relationship, according to Merz, exists between the 
present tendency in education and the pioneer spirit in America? 

7. Would you say that Merz is objective or subjective in the 
handling of his material? What is his personal reaction to the 
new developments in education? 

8. Compare this essay with Hard’s, “Vermont—A Way of 
Life.” Do you find that the two essays have anything in com¬ 
mon? In answering this question consider particularly the 
class of readers for whom you believe the essays were written. 

9. Outline “Roll Your Own Diploma.” 



THE PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS OF EDUCATION 1 

Thomas Henry Huxley 


I know quite well that launching myself into this discus¬ 
sion is a very dangerous operation; that it is a very 
large subject, and one which is difficult to deal with, how¬ 
ever much I may trespass upon your patience in the time 
allotted to me. But the discussion is so fundamental, it 
is so completely impossible to make up one’s mind on these 
matters until one has settled the question, that I will even 
venture to make the experiment. A great lawyer-states¬ 
man and philosopher of a former age—I mean Francis 
Bacon—said that truth came out of error much more 
rapidly than it came out of confusion. There is a wonder¬ 
ful truth in that saying. Next to being right in this world, 
the best of all things is to be clearly and definitely wrong, 
because you will come out somewhere. If you go buzzing 
about between right and wrong, vibrating and fluctuating, 
you come out nowhere; but if you are absolutely and thor¬ 
oughly and persistently wrong, you must, some of these 
days, have the extreme good fortune of knocking your 
head against a fact, and that sets you all straight again. 
So I will not trouble myself as to whether I may be right 
or wrong in what I am about to say, but at any rate I 
hope to be clear and definite; and then you will be able 
to judge for yourselves whether, in following out the train 
of thought I have to introduce, you knock your heads 
against facts or not. 

/From Science and Art in Relation to Education, Reprinted with the per¬ 
mission of D. Appleton-Century Company. 
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I take it that the whole object of education is, in the 
first place, to train the faculties of the young in such a 
manner as to give their possessors the best chance of 
being happy and useful in their generation; and, in the 
second place, to furnish them with the most important 
portions of that immense capitalized experience of the 
human race which we call knowledge of various kinds. I 
am using the term knowledge in its widest possible sense; 
and the question is, what subjects to select by training 
and discipline, in which the object I have just defined 
may be best attained. 

I must call your attention further to this fact, that all 
the subjects of our thoughts—all feelings and propositions 
(leaving aside our sensations as the mere materials and 
occasions of thinking and feeling), all our mental furni¬ 
ture—may be classified under one of two heads—as either 
within the province of the intellect, something that can 
be put into propositions and affirmed or denied; or as 
within the province of feeling, or that which, before the 
name was defiled, was called the aesthetic side of our na¬ 
ture, and which can neither be proved nor disproved, but 
only felt and known. 

According to the classification which I have put before 
you, then, the subjects of all knowledge are divisible into 
the two groups, matters of science and matters of art; for 
all things with which the reasoning faculty alone is oc¬ 
cupied, come under the province of science; and in the 
broadest sense, and not in the narrow and technical sense 
in which we are now accustomed to use the word art, all 
things feelable, all things which stir our emotions, come 
under the term of art, in the sense of the subject-matter 
of the aesthetic faculty. So that we are shut up to this 
—that the business of education is, in the first place, to 
provide the young with the means and the habit of ob- 
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servation; and, secondly, to supply the subject-matter of 
knowledge either in the shape of science or of art, or of 
both combined. 

Now, it is a very remarkable fact—but it is true of most 
things in this world—that there is hardly anything one¬ 
sided, or of one nature; and it is not immediately obvious 
what of the things that interest us may be regarded as 
pure science, and what may be regarded as pure art. 
It may be that there are some peculiarly constituted per¬ 
sons who, before they have advanced far into the depths 
of geometry, find artistic beauty about it; but, taking 
the generality of mankind, I think it may be said that, 
when they begin to learn mathematics, their whole souls 
are absorbed in tracing the connection between the 
premises and the conclusion, and that to them geometry 
is pure science. So I think it may be said that mechanics 
and osteology are pure science. On the other hand, mel¬ 
ody in music is pure art. You cannot reason about it; 
there is no proposition involved in it. So, again, in the 
pictorial art, an arabesque, or a “harmony in grey,” 
touches none but the aesthetic faculty. But a great 
mathematician, and even many persons who are not 
great mathematicians, will tell you that they derive im¬ 
mense pleasure from geometrical reasonings. Everybody 
knows mathematicians speak of solutions and problems 
as “elegant,” and they tell you that a certain mass of 
mystic symbols is “beautiful, quite lovely.” Well, you 
do not see it. They do see it, because the intellectual 
process, the process of comprehending the reasons sym¬ 
bolized by these figures and these signs, confers upon them 
a sort of pleasure, such as an artist has in visual symmetry. 
Take a science of which I may speak with more confi¬ 
dence, and which is the most attractive of those I am 
concerned with. It is what we call morphology, which 
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consists in tracing out the unity in variety of the in¬ 
finitely diversified structures of animals and plants, I 
cannot give you any example of a thorough aesthetic 
pleasure more intensely real than a pleasure of this kind 
—the pleasure which arises in one’s mind when a whole 
mass of different structures run into one harmony as the 
expression of a central law. That is where the province 
of art overlays and embraces the province of intellect. 
And, if I may venture to express an opinion on such a 
subject, the great majority of forms of art are not in the 
sense what I just now defined them to be—pure art; but 
they derive much of their quality from simultaneous and 
even unconscious excitement of the intellect. 

When I was a boy, 1 was very fond of music, and I am 
so now; and it so happened that I had the opportunity of 
hearing much good music. Among other things, I had 
abundant opportunities of hearing that great old master, 
Sebastian Bach. I remember perfectly well—though I 
knew nothing about music then, and, I may add, know 
nothing whatever about it now—the intense satisfaction 
and delight which I had in listening, by the hour together, 
to Bach’s fugues. It is a pleasure which remains with me, 

I am glad to think; but, of late years, I have tried to find 
out the why and wherefore, and it has often occurred to 
me that the pleasure derived from musical compositions 
of this kind is essentially of the same nature as that which 
is derived from pursuits which are commonly regarded 
as purely intellectual. I mean, that the source of pleas¬ 
ure is exactly the same as in most of my problems in 
morphology—that you have the theme in one of the old 
master’s works followed out in all its endless variations, 
always appearing and always reminding you of unity in 
variety. So in painting; what is called “truth to na¬ 
ture’’ is the intellectual element coming in, and truth to 
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nature depends entirely upon the intellectual culture of 
the person to whom art is addressed, If you are in 
Australia, you may get credit for being a good artist—I 
mean among the natives—if you can draw a kangaroo 
after a fashion. But, among men of higher civilization, 
the intellectual knowledge we possess brings its criticism 
into our appreciation of works of art, and we are obliged 
to satisfy it, as well as the mere sense of beauty in color 
and in outline. And so, the higher the culture and in¬ 
formation of those whom art addresses, the more exact 
and precise must be what we call its “truth to nature.” 

If we turn to literature, the same thing is true, and you 
find works of literature which may be said to be pure art. 
A little song of Shakespeare or of Goethe is pure art; it 
is exquisitely beautiful, although its intellectual content 
may be nothing. A series of pictures is made to pass 
before your mind by the meaning of words, and the effect 
is a melody of ideas. Nevertheless, the great mass of 
the literature we esteem is valued, not merely because of 
having artistic form, but because of its intellectual con¬ 
tent; and the value is the higher the more precise, dis¬ 
tinct, and true is that intellectual content. And, if you 
will let me for a moment speak of the very highest forms 
of literature, do we not regard them as highest simply 
because the more we know the truer they seem, and the 
more competent we are to appreciate beauty the more 
beautiful they are? No man ever understands Shake¬ 
speare until he is old, though the youngest may admire 
him, the reason being that he satisfies the artistic instinct 
of the youngest and harmonizes with the ripest and richest 
experience of the oldest. 

I have said this much to draw your attention to what, 
in my mind, lies at the root of all this matter, and at the 
understanding of one another by the men of science on 
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the one hand, and the men of literature, and history, and 
art, on the other. It is not a question whether one order 
of study or another should predominate. It is a question 
of what topics of education you shall select which will 
combine all the needful elements in such due proportion 
as to give the greatest amount of food, support, and en¬ 
couragement to those faculties which enable us to ap¬ 
preciate truth, and to profit by those sources of innocent 
happiness which are open to us, and, at the same time, 
to avoid that which is bad, and coarse, and ugly, and 
keep clear of the multitude of pitfalls and dangers which 
beset those who break through the natural or moral laws. 

I address myself, in this spirit, to the consideration of 
the question of the value of purely literary education. 
Is it good and sufficient, or is it insufficient and bad? 
Well, here I venture to say that there are literary educa¬ 
tions and literary educations. If I am to understand by 
that term the education that was current in the great 
majority of middle-class schools, and upper schools too, 
in this country when I was a boy, and which consisted 
absolutely and almost entirely in keeping boys for eight 
or ten years at learning the rules of Latin and Greek 
grammar, construing certain Latin and Greek authors, 
and possibly making verses which, had they been English 
verses, would have been condemned as abominable dog¬ 
gerel,—if that is what you mean by liberal education, then 
I say it is scandalously insufficient and almost worthless. 
My reason for saying so is not from the point of view of 
science at all, but from the point of view of literature. 
I say the thing professes to be literary education that is 
not a literary education at all. It was not literature at 
all that was taught, but science in a very bad form. It 
is quite obvious that grammar is science and not litera¬ 
ture. The analysis of a text by the help of the rules of 
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grammar is just as much a scientific operr.rion as the 
analysis of a chemical compound by the iielp of the 
rules of chemical analysis. There is nothing that appeals 
to the aesthetic faculty in that operation; and I ask mul¬ 
titudes of men of my own age, who went through this 
process, whether they ever had a conception of art or 
literature until they obtained it for themselves after 
leaving school? Then you may say, “If that is so, if the 
education was scientific, why cannot you be satisfied with 
it?” I say, because although it is a scientific training, it 
is of the most inadequate and inappropriate kind. If there 
is any good at all in scientific education it is that men 
should be trained, as I said before, to know things for 
themselves at first hand, and that they should understand 
every step of the reason of that which they do. 

I desire to speak with the utmost respect of that science 
—philology—of which grammar is a part an I parcel; yet 
everybody knows that grammar, as it is usually learned 
at school, affords no scientific training. It is taught 
just as you would teach the rules of chess or draughts. 
On the other hand, if I am to understand by a literary 
education the study of the literatures of either ancient 
or modern nations—but especially those of antiquity, and 
especially that of ancient Greece; if this literature is 
studied, not merely from the point of view of philological 
science, and its practical application to the interpretation 
of texts, but as an exemplification of and commentary 
upon the principles of art; if you look upon the literature 
of a people as a chapter in the development of the human 
mind, if you work out this in a broad spirit, and with 
such collateral references to morals and politics, and physi¬ 
cal geography, and the like as are needful to make you 
comprehend what the meaning of ancient literature and 
civilization is,—then, assuredly, it affords a splendid and 
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noble education. But I still think it is susceptible of 
improvement, and that no man will ever comprehend the 
real secret of the difference between the ancient world 
and our present time, unless he has learned to see the 
difference which the late development of physical science 
has made between the thought of this day and the thought 
of that, and he will never see that difference, unless he 
has some practical insight into some branches of physical 
science; and you must remember that a literary education 
such as that which I have referred to, is out of the reach 
of those whose school life is cut short at sixteen or seven¬ 
teen. 

But, you will say, all this is fault-finding; let us hear 
what you have in the way of positive suggestion. Then 
I am bound to tell you that, if I could make a clean sweep 
of everything- I am very glad I cannot because I might, 
and probably should, make mistakes,—but if I could 
make a clean sweep of everything and start afresh, I 
should, in the first place, secure that training of the 
young in reading and writing, and in the habit of atten¬ 
tion and observation, both to that which is told them, 
and that which they see, which everybody agrees to. But 
in addition to that, I should make it absolutely necessary 
for everybody, for a longer or shorter period, to learn to 
draw. Now, you may say, there are some people who 
cannot draw, however much they may be taught. I deny 
that in totoy because I never yet met with anybody who 
could not learn to write. Writing is a form of drawing; 
therefore if you give the same attention and trouble to 
drawing as you do to writing, depend upon it, there is 
nobody who cannot be made to draw, more or less well. 
Do not misapprehend me. I do not say for one moment 
you would make an artistic draughtsman. Artists are 
not made; they grow. You may improve the natural 
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faculty in that direction, but you cannot make it; but 
you can teach simple drawing, and you will find it an 
implement of learning of extreme value. I do not think 
its value can be exaggerated, because it gives you the 
means of training the young in attention and accuracy, 
which are the two things in which all mankind are more 
deficient than in any other mental quality whatever. 
The whole of my life has been spent in trying to give my 
proper attention to things and to be accurate, and I have 
not succeeded as well as I could wish; and other people, 
I am afraid, are not much more fortunate. You cannot 
begin this habit too early, and I consider there is nothing 
of so great a value as the habit of drawing, to secure 
those two desirable ends. 

Then we come to the subject-matter, whether scientific 
or aesthetic, of education, and I should naturally have 
no question at all about teaching the elements of phys¬ 
ical science of the kind I have sketched, in a practical 
manner; but among scientific topics, using the word 
scientific in the broadest sense, I would also include the 
elements of the theory of morals and of that of political 
and social life, which, strangely enough, it never seems 
to occur to anybody to teach a child. I would have the 
history of our own country, and of all the influences 
which have been brought to bear upon it, with inci¬ 
dental geography, not as a mere chronicle of reigns and 
battles, but as a chapter in the development of the race, 
and the history of civilization. 

Then with respect to aesthetic knowledge and disci¬ 
pline, we have happily in the English language one of the 
most magnificent storehouses of artistic beauty and of 
models of literary excellence which exists in the world 
at the present time. I have said before, and I repeat it 
here, that if a man cannot get literary culture of the 
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highest kind out of his Bible, and Chaucer, and Shake¬ 
speare, and Milton, and Hobbes, and Bishop Berkeley, to 
mention only a few of our illustrious writers—I say, if 
he cannot get it out of those writers he cannot get it 
out of anything; and I would assuredly devote a very 
large portion of the time of every English child to the 
careful study of the models of English writing of such 
varied and wonderful kind as we possess, and, what is 
still more important and still more neglected, the habit 
of using that language with precision, with force, and 
with art. I fancy we are almost the only nation in the 
world who seem to think that composition comes by na¬ 
ture. The French attend to their own language, the 
Germans study theirs; but Englishmen do not seem to 
think it is worth their while. Nor would I fail to in¬ 
clude, in the course of study I am sketching, translations 
of all the best works of antiquity, or of the modern world. 
It is a very desirable thing to read Homer in Greek; but 
if you don’t happen to know Greek, the next best thing 
we can do is to read as good a translation of it as we have 
recently been furnished with in prose. You won’t get 
all you would get from the original, but you may get a 
great deal; and to refuse to know this great deal because 
you cannot get all, seems to be as sensible as for a hungry 
man to refuse bread because he cannot get partridge. 
Finally, I would add instruction in either music or paint¬ 
ing, or, if the child should be so unhappy, as sometimes 
happens, as to have no faculty for either of those, and 
no possibility of doing anything in any artistic sense 
with them, then I would see what could be done with 
literature alone; but I would provide, in the fullest sense, 
for the development of the aesthetic side of the mind. 
In my judgment, those are all the essentials of education 
for an English child. With that outfit, such as it might 
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be made in the time given to education which is within 
the reach of nine-tenths of the population—with that 
outfit, an Englishman, within the limits of English life, 
is fitted to go anywhere, to occupy the highest positions, 
to fill the highest offices of the State, and to become dis¬ 
tinguished in practical pursuits, in science, or in art. For, 
if he have the opportunity/ to learn all those things, and 
have his mind disciplined in the vanous directions the 
teaching of those topics would have necessitated, then, 
assuredly, he will be able to pick up, on his road through 
life, all the rest of the intellectual baggage he wants. 

If the educational time at our disposition were suf¬ 
ficient, there are one or two things I would add to those 
I have just now called the essentials; and perhaps you 
will be surprised to hear, though I hope you will not, 
that I should add, not more science, but one, or, if pos¬ 
sible, two languages. The knowledge of some other lan¬ 
guage than one’s own is, in fact, of singular intellectual 
value. Many of the faults and mistakes of the ancient 
philosophers are traceable to the fact that they knew no 
language but their own, and were often led into confusing 
the symbol with the thought which it embodied. I think 
it is Locke who says that one-half of the mistakes of phi¬ 
losophers have arisen from questions about words; and 
one of the safest ways of delivering yourself from the 
bondage of words is, to know how ideas look in words to 
which you are not accustomed. That is one reason for 
the study of language; another reason is, that it opens 
new fields in art and in science. Another is the practical 
value of such knowledge; and yet another is this, that if 
your languages are properly chosen, from the time of 
learning the additional languages you will know your 
own language better than ever you did. So, I say, if the 
time given to education permits, add Latin and German. 
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Latin, because it is the key to nearly one-half of English 
and to all the Romance languages; and German, because 
it is the key to almost all the remainder of English, and 
helps you to understand a race from whom most of us 
have sprung, and who have a character and a literature of 
a fateful force in the history of the world, such as prob¬ 
ably has been allotted to those of no other people, except 
the Jews, the Greeks, and ourselves. Beyond these, the 
essential and the eminently desirable elements of all 
education, let each man take up his special line—the 
historian devote himself to his history, the man of science 
to his science, the man of letters to his culture of that 
kind, and the artist to his special pursuit. 

Bacon has prefaced some of his works with no more 
than this: Franciscus Bacon sic cogitavit; let “sic cogitavi” 
be the epilogue to what I have ventured to address to 
you tonight. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What does Huxley set as his aim in his discussion of edu¬ 
cation (paragraph one)? Does he succeed in his aim? 

2. What did Huxley mean by the word art? by the word 
science? 

3. Of what kind of literary education did Huxley approve? 

4. What is Huxley's attitude toward the study of foreign 
languages? of English composition? 

5. Why does Huxley think that the teaching of drawing is 
important ? 

6. In the second paragraph Huxley supplies a definition of 
education. Write a brief essay in which you appraise the edu¬ 
cation described by Merz in ‘‘Roll Your Own Diploma" in the 
light of Huxley's definition. 

7. There is a marked difference in style in Merz’s and Hux¬ 
ley's essays. Is each suited to its subject? Which do you 
prefer? Why? 
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8. What does Huxley gain by both ntroducing and conclud¬ 
ing his essay with a reference to Bacon? 

9. Can you suggest a reason for the fact that almost all of 
Huxley's paragraphs are long? 

10. Prepare a brief topic outline of “The Principal Subjects 
of Education." How closely does your outline coincide with 
Huxley's paragraph divisions ? 



THE OLD SAVAGE IN THE NEW 
CIVILIZATION 1 

Raymond Blainf. Fosdick 

I t was the war that brought all these questions to the 
front. We knew of course that physics and chemistry 
had given us a new heaven and a new earth, but it scarcely 
occurred to us that the whole thing might get out of con¬ 
trol. For a generation our machine civilization had 
plunged along the track with little misgiving on the part 
of the passengers as to the safety of the route or the ca¬ 
pacity of science as the engineer. And then suddenly the 
World War flashed the red light of a danger signal across 
the track, and ever since we have been asking anxious 
questions of each other, peering around the curves ahead 
to see what the difficulty might be. We have not stopped 
the engine, and science is still at the throttle, and the pace 
is unchecked. But the passengers are uneasy, and ap¬ 
prehension is beginning to spread that the train may not 
really be under control. 

Stated in more accurate terms, the question that con¬ 
fronts our generation is whether or not our shifting physi¬ 
cal environment has outrun our capacity for adaptation. 
Is human society being gorged with innovations too great 
for its powers of assimilation? Are there limits to our 
ability to absorb alteration and change? If the pace were 
not so swift, if history were moving with more deliberate 
steps, biology would have a ready answer to these ques- 

•From The Old Savage in the New Civilization . Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers, Doubleday, Doran h Co., Inc. 
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tions. There is no fixed status for any environment, and 
the survival of any organism depends upon its inherent 
capacity to adapt itself to shifting conditions. But we are 
living in an age in which overwhelming transformations of 
environment are taking place overnight. It is not the 
fact of change; it is the rate of change that constitutes the 
danger. The overrapid alteration of artificial environ¬ 
ment may annihilate mankind no less certainly than the 
ovcrrapid modification of natural environment wiped out 
saber-toothed tiger and mastodon. 

If the advance in the last three generations had been 
more symmetrical, the quandary in which mankind is now 
placed would not be so marked. But the progress has 
been almost exclusively along the line of the natural 
sciences. Physics, chemistry, and biology are the triple 
kings before whose thrones we worship, the three wise 
men out of the East whose gifts we eagerly accept. The 
social sciences, on the other hand, have ad/anced scarcely 
at all. In the knowledge of man, of his natural equip¬ 
ment and impulses, of his relations to his fellow man, and 
of the regulation of human intercourse in the interests of 
harmony, we are still untouched by any Renaissance. 
As James Harvey Robinson points out, Aristotle’s treatises 
on astronomy and physics, and his notions of “generation 
and decay” and of chemical processes, have long since gone 
by the board, but his politics and ethics are still revered. 

It is this gap between the brilliant development of 
scientific knowledge on the one hand and the almost 
stationary position of our knowledge of man on the other 
that constitutes the danger. We have utilized our grow¬ 
ing acquaintance with the laws of nature to harness new 
forces and transform the physical world about us, but the 
scientific study of the human being, of the springs of his 
conduct, and of human relations has not been pushed with 
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anything like the same eagerness and with little of the 
same technique. In spite of his new weapons and of his 
increased powers, man himself remains as he was and 
always has been—irrational, impulsive, emotional, inher¬ 
ently conservative to change, bound by customs and tradi¬ 
tions which he will not analyze, the victim of age-old con¬ 
ventions and prejudices. Except for a certain urbanity, 
the good nature and good temper of the herd, modern man 
is probably not far removed from his paleolithic ancestors. 
Kept normally in control by the pressure of social institu¬ 
tions, he is easily tempted to throw off the restraint, and 
all that is cruel or credulous or destructive in his inherit¬ 
ance wells up like a fountain of wine to intoxicate him. 

This divergence between the natural sciences and the 
social sciences, between machinery and control, between 
the kingdom of this world and the kingdom of the spirit— 
this is where the hazard lies. Science has exposed the 
paleolithic savage, masquerading in modern dress, to a 
sudden shift of environment which threatens to unbalance 
his brain. It has given him power and weapons which the 
utmost wisdom could scarcely be trusted to use aright. 
Human arrangements have suddenly ceased to be fool¬ 
proof. In the words of Professor Schiller of Oxford, the 
race stands dismayed at the prospect of the old savage 
passions running amuck in the full panoply of civilization. 

With the allegiance of our age and generation so com¬ 
pletely committed to the natural sciences, we must face the 
fact that the social mechanism can be kept from cracking 
under the strain only as we develop the sciences that re¬ 
late to man. Unless we can marshal behind such studies 
as economics, political science, and sociology the same 
enthusiasm, the same approach, and something of the same 
technique that characterize our treatment of physics and 
chemistry; unless the results of this research can be ap- 
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plied to human life as freely and boldly as we apply the 
natural sciences to modify our methods of living; unless 
we can free ourselves of prejudice and stale custom and 
harness intelligence to the task of straightening out the 
relations of man with his fellow men and promoting an 
intercourse of harmony and fairness—unless we can make 
some appreciable progress toward this goal of social con¬ 
trol, then pessimism has the better of the argument, and 
the chances of our keeping the train on the track are ex¬ 
ceedingly slight. 

“But the social sciences are already well matured,” it 
will be said, “and every year adds to their followers. 
There is not a college in the country in whose curriculum 
they do not appear. Psychology, economics, anthro- 
pology, ethnology, sociology, and political science are 
competing for the favor of students in nearly every uni¬ 
versity.” 

The truth of this statement no one can challenge. The 
aims and something of the mood of physics and chemistry 
are beginning to influence these newer sciences of man. 
Although the subject matter is far more intricate and un¬ 
manageable, here and there an attempt is being made to 
carry over to the social sciences the inductive technique 
and quantitative method of the natural sciences. At 
many points research into human nature , human beliefs , 
and human institutions is being eagerly promoted. 
Within the last few years a system of international fellow¬ 
ships in the social sciences has been organized on a com¬ 
prehensive basis. In brief, there are far more thought and 
energy devoted to the social sciences today than was 
dreamed of a generation ago, or even fifteen years ago, and 
in so far as these sciences are beginning to subject human 
affairs to critical analysis and reconsideration, they are 
registering a real advance. 
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But social science today is still lacking in the funda¬ 
mental groundwork of knowledge. It is still too largely 
based upon inspiration rather than upon facts. Conse¬ 
quently, social reform gropes in the dark where it should 
walk with assurance. It is as though engineers were at 
work without an adequate development of physics, or as 
though physicians were practicing in the absence of 
chemistry and biology. So much of social science , too, is 
what Professor Robinson calls “an orderly presentation of 
the conventional proprieties,” a timid and uncritical 
acceptance of beliefs and customs that have long since lost 
their value to mankind, if ever they had it, a rationaliza¬ 
tion of old prejudices and ancient mistakes and tribal 
taboos whose roots are buried deep in antiquity. More¬ 
over, even when, after long experiment and patient re¬ 
search, the social sciences come to some conclusion that is 
capable of immediate realization in reshaping the prac¬ 
tical relationships of men, this conclusion is not adopted 
or is most grudgingly adopted. Man is so lethargic, so 
suspicious of innovation in everything that relates to him¬ 
self, that only with difficulty can he be persuaded to desert 
any fraction of his inherited practices and routine. 

It is here that we face the extraordinary contrast be¬ 
tween our willingness to make any change whatever in 
our physical environment that convenience or well-being 
may prescribe and our obstinate determination to leave 
unaltered as far as we can our relations both to the world 
and to each other. We eagerly apply to our methods of 
living the conclusions of the natural sciences; we scorn 
the conclusions of the social sciences. For example, 
physics gives us the theory of the internal-combustion en¬ 
gine, or sets before us the principles of communication by 
electricity. With what feverish activity do we seize upon 
these ideas! They are elaborated and refined, and with a 
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thousand minds working upon them, they are brought to 
such a state of completion that soon we soar through the 
skies in airplanes and talk to our friends a thousand miles 
away. Nobody stops to ask what Isaac Newton, two 
hundred years ago, would have thought of these innova¬ 
tions. Nobody questions their propriety because they 
do not happen to follow the theories of Michael Faraday. 
Nobody allows old ideas of gas engines or outworn con¬ 
ceptions of electricity to interfere with the application of 
these new principles. Nobody tries to impede their de¬ 
velopment by appeals to emotion, or by attacking the 
motives or character of the inventors. We are thirsty 
for progress in all that relates to the material phases of our 
lives. 

Rut let economics and political science develop the 
principle that the world we live in is an economic unit and 
that the process of integration and interrelationships has 
developed to a point where some international machinery 
like a league of nations is necessary to handle the common 
interests of mankind that overflow national boundaries— 
what happens? We begin to ask what George Washing¬ 
ton would have thought of it one hundred and twenty-five 
years ago. We quote the casual remarks of statesmen 
long in their graves. We summon the ghosts of tradition 
and ancient custom to bear witness to the fact that the 
thing has never been done before. We criticize the mis¬ 
takes and impugn the character of the chief inventor and 
his associates. We fight over the matter in political cam¬ 
paigns in which prejudice and passion take the place of in¬ 
telligent analysis. For the detachment of the laboratory 
we substitute the emotion of the torchlight procession. 

Illustrations of this could be multiplied at length. The 
conclusions of the social sciences are always made to run 
the gauntlet of tradition and prejudice. The forces of the 
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established order are marshaled in full array against 
change. It makes no difference how necessary the change 
may be, how essential to the vitality and life of the social 
order; its foes remain implacable. Whether it be in the 
field of eugenics in an attempt to breed a better race, or in 
economics in an endeavor to distribute more fairly the 
rewards of industry, or in law through the establishment 
of a new international court, the response is invariably the 
same. We raise our hands to invoke the sanctity of old 
customs and glorify the god of things as they are. We 
condemn the man who dares to preach a new life, a new 
method of salvation. “He perverteth the people,” we 
cry. “Crucify him!” 

But it must not be forgotten, of course, that three hun¬ 
dred years ago this same Calvary awaited the prophets 
ot the natural sciences. Galileo, Giordano Bruno, Francis 
Bacon, Descartes—these were the pioneers, the early saints 
of the Kingdom of Truth, by whose integrity we are free. 
All the social forces of their time were arrayed against 
them. Bruno was burned at the stake; Descartes in terror 
suppressed his own books; and Galileo, under duress, 
knelt before ten scarlet-clad cardinals of the church to 
amend the solar system which he had disarranged. Re¬ 
ligion, respectability, morality, and the sanctity of old 
ideas were all invoked to stop the pernicious spread of 
the new science. For three hundred years the battle was 
waged—the Three Hundred Years’ War for intellectual 
freedom in relation to the natural sciences. Only by dint 
of sacrificial devotion was the war won. Harvey, New¬ 
ton, Bufton, Sir Charles Lyell, Darwin, Huxley—these 
were the gallant souls who dared to break with the past; 
the heretics of their generation, who faced the invective 
and misrepresentation that are invariably leveled against 
the proponents of new ideas. 
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But the war is not over as far as the freedom of the 
social sciences is concerned. Rather it hr.3 just begun. 
Any attempt to bring to bear on human aff airs the same 
critical analysis that we apply to electrons or glands or 
the stellar spaces is met with angry opposition. We re¬ 
gard a new idea as a kind of social impropriety. We in¬ 
sist that the sun goes around the earth, not because it 
means very much to us, but because we shrink instinctively 
from contact with new conceptions. We cling to the past 
with pathetic insistence. On every hand it dominates 
and controls us. We are governed by the traditions and 
impulses of a bygone world. Innovations in social insti¬ 
tutions and economic ideas frighten us. We find comfort 
in the status quo. We form private organizations to guard 
the social order from change and to enforce conformity to 
commonly accepted standards. We group ourselves into 
societies to revere the past, and we decree that history 
shall lay no impious hand upon our forefathers. We even 
construe patriotism to mean a love of things as they are, a 
blind devotion to the present regime. Much of our edu¬ 
cation is directed toward this same traditionalism: justify¬ 
ing the existing notions of human conduct, strengthening 
the force of inherited habits, instilling the belief that our 
laws and institutions necessarily contain permanent 
qualities of reality. 

As for the prophets of new and critical ideas, partic¬ 
ularly in the social and economic field, our inclination is 
to classify them among the enemies of society. They are 
radicals, they are Reds, they are dangerous men; they are 
tampering with the foundations of order; they dare to 
subject to scrutiny and analysis the institutions and cus¬ 
toms which we have received as a sacred trust from the 
past. We therefore try to excommunicate them from the 
society of responsible and respectable men; we threaten 
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them with compulsion and suppression; on occasion we 
throw them out of our colleges and universities. The 
church and the legal profession, backed by the business 
interests, are peculiarly intemperate in their condemna¬ 
tion. Particularly here in the United States, in the midst 
of this present era of conservatism, the whole pressure of 
social opinion is exerted to make everybody conform to a 
given standard of ideas, to suppress innovations, to force 
the heretic to kneel before the scarlet-clad cardinals of the 
social order in penance for his sins. 

Our long analysis leads to one conclusion. We are liv¬ 
ing in a world that is utterly different from any world that 
has existed before. Modern science has suddenly com¬ 
pressed the planet we occupy—jamming together into a 
single community widely diverse peoples and civilizations. 
On top of this confusion, with prodigal gesture, science has 
scattered weapons of destruction far more deadly than 
bewildered man ever before possessed; so that, suddenly 
armed to the teeth, he is asked to live in peace, crowded 
together with neighbors whom he never knew before and 
for whom he has no particular liking. And all this has 
happened in a hundred years, happening so quickly, in 
fact, that it finds the race utterly unprepared in point of 
religion, ethics, law, philosophy, economics, politics, and 
government to meet the innumerable exigencies that have 
arisen. 

This is the challenge that we face in our generation. It 
is a challenge the answer to which cannot be postponed. 
That answer calls for boldness, for a spirit of daring, for a 
certain scorn of the past, for a fearless facing of present 
facts. It involves the analysis and reconsideration of the 
worth and utility of human institutions and practices. It 
means a fundamental reappraisal of things that have 
hitherto been regarded as more or less sacrosanct. It calls 
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for an atmosphere of hospitality to new ideas, of open- 
mindedness to the work of those pioneers who are digging 
in the almost unexplored fields of the socia) sciences. In 
brief, it requires a public opinion, conscious of the growing 
disproportion of civilization, eager to encourage creative 
work in the sphere of human relationships. Surely if our 
colleges and universities are to play an effective part in the 
great drama of this generation, it will be by instilling into 
their students, as the coming leaders of public opinion, a 
spirit of adventurous liberalism, an eagerness for truth 
wherever it may be found, a willingness to follow facts 
wherever they may lead. Huxley’s advice might well be 
the guiding principle of any graduating class that walks 
out into the world in this generation: “Sit down before 
fact as a little child; be prepared to give up any precon¬ 
ceived notion; follow humbly wherein and to whatever 
abysses nature leads, or you shall learn nothing.” 

But what are these social institutions and ideas that re¬ 
quire analysis and restatement? We can mention only a 
few. Surely in any list of them the current conception of 
patriotism would stand well at the top. For it was 
patriotism that brought on the last war—the patriotism 
of the Germans and the patriotism of the French and the 
patriotism of the thirty other nations on both sides of the 
battle line, each driven by a passionate love of country, 
each believing it was fighting for liberty and civilization. 
Never in history have men been so willing to die that the 
nation of their allegiance might live. And what was the 
result of all this sacrificial heroism? The bankruptcy of 
nations, a civilization that was well-nigh wrecked, victors 
indistinguishable from the vanquished, both sides involved 
in one common cataclysm of ruin. What is this thing 
we call patriotism? Once a sacred flame upon the altar, 
it has grown into a conflagration of devastating propor- 
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tions. Once a noble passion that broke down local pro- 
vincialisms and stretched the mind to broader loyalties, 
today, with the expansion of international life, its tendency 
is to narrow rather than widen the sympathies of men. 
Once the issue was patriotism versus a small parochialism; 
now the issue is between patriotism and the enlarging 
fellowship of human life on the planet. Once patriotism 
was a unifying force that brought order among small con¬ 
flicting groups; today, in the world-wide society of man¬ 
kind, it has become a disintegrating force. 

So, too, we speak of “the faith of the fathers.” But 
which fathers and what faith? As President Hopkins of 
Dartmouth has said, it was the faith of the fathers that 
forced the hemlock on Socrates and nailed Christ to the 
cross. Certainly it was the faith of the fathers that 
hanged witches in Salem and whipped Quakers through the 
streets of Boston. It was the faith of the fathers that 
closed libraries and art museums on Sundays, called Dar¬ 
win harsh names, and passed laws forbidding the teaching 
of evolution. Today it is the faith of the fathers that is 
invoked in support of a cramped and narrow nationalism, 
in rewriting history textbooks in the interests not of ac¬ 
curacy but of tradition, and in discouraging free discus¬ 
sion of topics that from a patriotic or moral standpoint 
seem dangerous. The faith of the fathers! Yes, but not 
when it is stagnant. 

Thus we could go down the long list of phrases and 
slogans that inhibit thought. “National honor,” “All 
men are created free and equal,” “Americanism,” “Lib¬ 
erty,” “The sovereignty of the state,” “Thrift is power,” 
“Proven by the test of time,” “The sanctity of property,” 
“Less government in business, more business in govern¬ 
ment,” “The dignity of labor”—how refreshing it would be 
if all these words and phrases could be cleared up in our 
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own thinking, if by analysis and reexamination we could 
find out what they mean to us and what nresent values 
they involve! 

One final conception that certainly should come in for 
rigid analysis is the validity and worth of our present 
economic order. Surely in this field, if in any, we need 
detachment and an open mind. For industry has upset 
the scale of human values. It has unbalanced men’s 
dreams of a better world and their conception of the 
springs of action. It has become not one element in life, 
but the whole of life, not the servant of social purpose, but 
its master. Under our present regime man seems scarcely 
more than a tool for producing goods. He seems to exist 
not in order that he may be happy, but in order that 
machines may be prolific. Certainly our emphasis upon 
the economic side of life, our preoccupation with the 
physical means by which we live, has become a universal 
malady that has robbed us of balance and perspective. 
Mr. R. H. Tawney, the English economist, has expressed 
this point of view perhaps more vividly than anyone else: 
“The burden of our civilization,” he says, “is not merely, 
as many suppose, that the product of industry is ill- 
distributed, or its conduct tyrannical, or its operation in¬ 
terrupted by embittered disagreements. It is that in¬ 
dustry itself has come to hold a position of exclusive pre¬ 
dominance among human interests, which no single in¬ 
terest, and least of all the provision of the material means 
of existence, is fit to occupy. Like a hypochondriac who 
is so absorbed in the processes of his own digestion that he 
goes to his grave before he has begun to live, industrialized 
communities neglect the very objects for which it is worth 
while to acquire riches in their feverish preoccupation 
with the means by which riches can be acquired.” 

Here in America this comment finds more forcible illus- 
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tration, perhaps, than in any other country in the world. 
Nowhere else is business so openly the ruling passion; 
nowhere else is its fascination so universal and so exclusive. 
“A large part of America’s industrial success,” says 
Ramsay Muir, “is due to the fact that the nation as a 
whole regards wealth-making as the highest form of human 
activity, so that industry engrosses, in a passionate con¬ 
centration, nearly all the best minds of the nation.” 

Here, then, is an institution, built upon the assumption 
of permanency, that is calling for scrutiny and review. 
Industry was made for man, not man for industry. Here 
is a chance for the social sciences to help readjust the bal¬ 
ance, to work out the basis of a new perspective, to free us 
from the shackles of a system that robs life of so much of 
its meaning, its dignity, and its possibility of beauty. 

In these three illustrations—the conception of patriot¬ 
ism, the current catch phrases in our thinking, and the 
development of industry—I have tried to suggest the kind 
of opportunity that is awaiting the technique and the 
scrutiny of the new science. As a matter of fact, the de¬ 
rangement of human affairs is so extensive and our whole 
civilization is relatively so undeveloped that bewildering 
opportunities await on every hand. Every human idea 
and institution must be prepared to meet the challenge of 
facts, to face the measurement of truth and worth. Our 
views of property, our conceptions of government, our 
systems of education, our churches, our laws, our philoso¬ 
phies, our notions of right and wrong, our conventional 
relationships with each other—these are legitimate sub¬ 
jects of analysis, the laboratory materials of the new in¬ 
quiry. No longer can the world build sanctuaries for the 
protection of ideas. 

This is the hour for what we have called adventurous 
liberalism. The social sciences can be developed only in 
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an atmosphere of intellectual hospitality. The new 
Renaissance can come only as we help to pave the way. 
The social props by which we hope to shore up our over¬ 
balanced civilization can be erected only as we allow the 
builders room for their work. We are not called upon to 
adopt all the new ideas that will be developed. Many of 
them will ultimately be proved wrong. We are asked 
rather for a sympathetic attitude toward the creative pur¬ 
poses out of which the ideas come. We are asked to give 
the ideas free play. “The best test of truth,” says Mr. 
Justice Holmes, “is the power of the thought to get itself 
accepted in the competition of the market.” “What he 
(the ordinary moral man) means by toleration,” says 
Bernard Shaw, “is toleration of doctrines that he considers 
enlightened, and, by liberty, liberty to do what he con¬ 
siders right; that is, he does not mean toleration or liberty 
at all; for there is no need to tolerate what appears en¬ 
lightened or to claim liberty to do what most people con¬ 
sider right.” 

If we are to develop a genuine attitude of toleration, a 
real ability to face the search for truth with fearless eyes, 
then we must be prepared, as the new light comes, to shake 
off the respectable lethargy of old ideas, to free ourselves 
from the old forms that have narrowed and convention¬ 
alized our thinking. Kilpatrick tells us that an American 
Indian tribe has been found with a ceremonial song, the 
words of which have ceased to be understood, because 
under pressure of circumstances, the old language has 
given way to a new one. But still around the council 
fire the meaningless words are chanted. What greater 
enterprise do we show in cutting loose from such entangle¬ 
ments of the past, from the dead things that cling about 
our feet ? 

We need not fear that we shall progress too fast. The 
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overwhelming danger is that we shall not be able to pro¬ 
gress fast enough. There is plenty of conservatism in the 
world to adjust the balance if it is needed. Mankind is 
instinctively conservative. Maeterlinck’s observation is 
profoundly true: at every crossway on the road that leads 
to the future each progressive spirit is opposed by a thou¬ 
sand men appointed to guard the past. The least that the 
most timid of us can do is not to add to the immense dead 
weight that nature drags along. What we need in our 
time is not a brake for the chariot of progress but motive 
power. The ship of destiny has ballast enough; it needs 
sails. It is not the past toward which our eyes should be 
bending, it is the future; and it is in terms of the future 
that we should dare to think. 

In the year 1600 Giordano Bruno was burned at the 
stake in Rome by the Inquisition. His crime was his 
endeavor to see the world as it really is, unclouded by the 
mists of authority and tradition. Nearly three hundred 
years later, in 1889, the City of Rome built a monument 
to his memory on the spot where his ashes rest. It stands 
in the Campo di Fiori where the peasants come to sell 
their flowers, and there the passer-by can read this inscrip¬ 
tion: “Raised to Giordano Bruno by the generation which 
he foresaw.” 

Our business is not to look behind, but to look ahead 
along the road over which mankind is moving. The future 
has more significance than the past, in that it calls to ac¬ 
tion while the past is silent. The past cannot be altered, 
the future is plastic. For the past we have no moral 
concern, for the future we are responsible. “We are still 
the heirs of all the ages that have gone, but we are no less 
truly the ancestors of all the ages that are to come.” 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Explain the significance of the title of this essay. Notice 
the place in the essay chosen by Fosdick to introduce the quo¬ 
tation from which he derived his title. Would you have pre¬ 
ferred to have the quotation occur earlier in the essay? Or at 
the end? Before answering, remember that the beginning and 
the end of an essay are the positions of the greatest emphasis. 
Can you defend Fosdick’s organization in this connection? 

2. What is the difference between our attitude toward the 
social sciences and our attitude toward the natural sciences? 

3. For what purpose does Fosdick introduce into his essay 
the persecutions of the scientists three hundred years ago? 

4. Outline this essay. Be sure to find the main topics used 
by Fosdick in the development of his idea. He offers several 
hints to help you in outlining the material. 

5. Does Fosdick mean the same thing by the word science that 
Huxley meant in his use of the word ? 

6. Is the figure of speech with which Fosdick opens his essay 
a good one? Why? 

7. Study the manner in which Fosdick has developed the third 
paragraph. What is the topic sentence of this paragraph? 

8. Cite words and phrases used by Fosdick to bind his para¬ 
graphs together. 

9. Notice in the sixth paragraph from the end of the essay the 
way in which Fosdick begins to sum up the facts that he has 
presented. What reasons could you advance for this early 
summing up? 

10. Fosdick makes use of what might be called a rhetorical 
answer (in analogy to a rhetorical question). Find this device, 
and comment on its effectiveness. 



THE METHOD OF SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGA¬ 
TION 1 

Thomas Henry Huxley 

T he method of scientific investigation is nothing but 
the expression of the necessary mode of working of the 
human mind. It is simply the mode at which all phe¬ 
nomena are reasoned about, rendered precise and exact. 
There is no more difference, but there is just the same 
kind of difference, between the mental operations of a man 
of science and those of an ordinary person, as there is be¬ 
tween the operations and methods of a baker or of a 
butcher weighing out his goods in common scales, and the 
operations of a chemist in performing a difficult and com¬ 
plex analysis by means of his balance and finely graduated 
weights. It is not that the action of the scales in the one 
case, and the balance in the other, differ in the principles of 
their construction or manner of working; but the beam of 
one is set on an infinitely finer axis than the other, and of 
course turns by the addition of a much smaller weight. 

You will understand this better, perhaps, if I give you 
some familiar example. You have all heard it repeated, I 
dare say, that men of science work by means of induction 
and deduction, and that by the help of these operations, 
they, in a sort of sense, wring from Nature certain other 
things, which are called natural laws, and causes, and that 
out of these, by some cunning skill of their own, they build 
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U P hypotheses and theories. And it is imagined by many, 
that the operations of the common mind can be by no 
means compared with these processes, and that they have 
to be acquired by a sort of special apprenticeship to the 
craft. To hear all these large words, you would think 
that the mind of a man of science must be constituted 
differently from that of his fellow men; bur if you will not 
be frightened by terms, you will discover that you are 
quite wrong, and that all these terrible apparatus are being 
used by yourselves every day and every hour of your lives. 

There is a well-known incident in one of Moliere’s plays, 
where the author makes the hero express unbounded de¬ 
light on being told that he had been talking prose during 
the whole of his life. In the same way, I trust that you 
will take comfort, and be delighted with yourselves, on the 
discovery that you have been acting on the principles of 
inductive and deductive philosophy during the same pe¬ 
riod. Probably there is not one here who has not in the 
course of the day had occasion to set in motion a complex 
train of reasoning, of the very same kind, though differing 
of course in degree, as that which a scientific man goes 
through in tracing the causes of natural phenomena. 

A very trivial circumstance will serve to exemplify 
this. Suppose you go into a fruiterer’s shop, wanting an 
apple,—you take up one, and, on biting it, you find it is 
sour; you look at it, and see that it is hard and green. You 
take up another one, and that too is hard, green, and sour. 
The shopman offers you a third; but, before biting it, you 
examine it, and find that it is hard and green, and you 
immediately say that you will not have it, as it must be 
sour, like those that you have already tried. 

Nothing can be more simple than that, you think; but 
if you will take the trouble to analyze and trace out into 
its logical elements what has been done by the mind, you 
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will be greatly surprised. In the first place you have per¬ 
formed the operation of induction. You found that, in 
two experiences, hardness and greenness in apples went 
together with sourness. It was so in the first case, and it 
was confirmed by the second. True, it is a very small 
basis, but still it is enough to make an induction from; 
you generalize the facts, and you expect to find sourness in 
apples where you get hardness and greenness. You found 
upon that a general law that all hard and green apples are 
sour; and that, so far as it goes, is a perfect induction. 
Well, having got your natural law in this way, when you 
are offered another apple which you find is hard and green, 
you say, “All hard and green apples are sour; this apple is 
hard and green; therefore this apple is sour.” That train 
of reasoning is what logicians call a syllogism, and has all 
its various parts and terms,—its major premise, its minor 
premise, and its conclusion. And, by the help of further 
reasoning, which, if drawn out, would have to be exhibited 
in two or three other syllogisms, you arrive at your final 
determination, “I will not have that apple.” So that, 
you see, you have, in the first place, established a law by 
induction, and upon that you have founded a deduction, 
and reasoned out the special particular case. Well now, 
suppose, having got your conclusion of the law, that at 
some time afterwards, you are discussing the qualities of 
apples with a friend: you will say to him, “It is a very 
curious thing,—but I find that all hard and green apples 
are sour!” Your friend says to you, “But how do you 
know that?” You at once reply, “Oh, because I have 
tried them over and over again, and have always found 
them to be so.” Well, if we were talking science instead of 
common sense, we should call that an experimental veri¬ 
fication. And, if still opposed, you go further, and say, 
“I have heard from the people in Somersetshire and 
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Devonshire, where a large number of apples are grown, 
that they have observed the same thing. It is also found 
to be the case in Normandy, and in North America. In 
short, I find it to be the universal experience of mankind 
wherever attention has been directed to the subject.” 
Whereupon, your friend, unless he is a very unreasonable 
man, agrees with you, and is convinced that you are quite 
right in the conclusion you have drawn. He believes, al¬ 
though perhaps he does not know he believes it, that the 
more extensive verifications are,—that the more frequently 
experiments have been made, and results of the same kind 
arrived at,—that the more varied the conditions under 
which the same results are attained, the more certain is 
the ultimate conclusion, and he disputes the question no 
further. He sees that the experiment has been tried under 
all sorts of conditions, as to time, place, and people, with 
the same result; and he says with you, therefore, that the 
law you have laid down must be a good one, and he must 
believe it. 

In science we do the same thing;—the philosopher exer¬ 
cises precisely the same faculties, though in a much more 
delicate manner. In scientific inquiry it becomes a matter 
of duty to expose a supposed law to every possible kind of 
verification, and to take care, moreover, that this is done 
intentionally, and not left to a mere accident, as in the 
case of the apples. And in science, as in common life, 
our confidence in a law is in exact proportion to the 
absence of variation in the result of our experimental 
verifications. For instance, if you let go your grasp of 
an article you may have in your hand, it will immediately 
fall to the ground. That is a very common verification of 
one of the best established laws of nature—that of gravita¬ 
tion. The method by which men of science establish the 
existence of that law is exactly the same as that by which 
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we have established the trivial proposition about the sour¬ 
ness of hard and green apples. But we believe it in such 
an extensive, thorough, and unhesitating manner because 
the universal experience of mankind verifies it, and we can 
verify it ourselves at any time; and that is the strongest 
possible foundation on which any natural law can rest. 

So much, then, by way of proof that the method of es¬ 
tablishing laws in science is exactly the same as that pur¬ 
sued in common life. Let us now turn to another matter 
(though really it is but another phase of the same ques¬ 
tion), and that is, the method by which, from the relations 
of certain phenomena, we prove that some stand in the 
position of causes towards the others. 

I want to put the case clearly before you, and I will 
therefore show you what I mean by another familiar ex¬ 
ample. I will suppose that one of you, on coming down 
in the morning to the parlor of your house, finds that a 
tea-pot and some spoons which had been left in the room 
on the previous evening are gone,—the window is open, 
and you observe the mark of a dirty hand on the window- 
frame, and perhaps, in addition to that, you notice the 
impress of a hob-nailed shoe on the gravel outside. All 
these phenomena have struck your attention instantly, 
and before two seconds have passed you say, ‘*Oh, some¬ 
body has broken open the window, entered the room, and 
run oft’ with the spoons and the tea-pot!” That speech is 
out of your mouth in a moment. And you will probably 
add, “ I know there has; I am quite sure of it!” You mean 
to say exactly what you know; but in reality you are giv¬ 
ing expression to what is, in all essential particulars, an 
hypothesis. You do not know it at all; it is nothing but an 
hypothesis rapidly framed in your own mind. And it is 
an hypothesis founded on a long train of inductions and 
deductions. 
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What are those inductions and deductions, and how 
have you got at this hypothesis? You have observed, in 
the first place, that the window is open; but by a train of 
reasoning involving many inductions and deductions, you 
have probably arrived long before at the general law—and 
a very good one it is—that windows do not open of them¬ 
selves; and you therefore conclude that something has 
opened the window. A second general law that you have 
arrived at in the same way is that tea-pots and spoons do 
not go out of a window spontaneously, and you are satis¬ 
fied that, as they are not now where you left them, they 
have been removed. In the third place, you look at the 
marks on the window-sill, and the shoe-marks outside, and 
you say that in all previous experience the former kind of 
mark has never been produced by anything else but the 
hand of a human being; and the same experience shows 
that no other animal but man at present wears shoes with 
hob-nails in them such as would produce the marks in the 
gravel. I do not know, even if we could discover any 
of those “missing links” that are talked about, that they 
would help us to any other conclusion! At any rate the 
law which states our present experience is strong enough 
for my present purpose. You next reach the conclusion 
that, as these kinds of marks have not been left by any 
other animal than man, or are liable to be formed in any 
other way than a man’s hand and shoe, the marks in ques¬ 
tion have been formed by a man in that way. You have, 
further, a general law, founded on observation and ex¬ 
perience, and that, too, is, I am sorry to say, a very uni¬ 
versal and unimpeachable one,—that some men are 
thieves; and you assume at once from all these premises— 
and that is what constitutes your hypothesis—that the 
man who made the marks outside and on the window-sill, 
opened the window, got into the room, and stole your tea- 
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pot and spoons. You have now arrived at a vera causa ;— 
you have assumed a cause which, it is plain, is competent 
to produce all the phenomena you have observed. You 
can explain all these phenomena only by the hypothesis of 
a thief. But that is a hypothetical conclusion, of the 
justice of which you have no absolute proof at all; it is 
only rendered highly probable by a series of inductive and 
deductive reasonings. 

I suppose your first action, assuming that you are a man 
of ordinary common sense, and that you have established 
this hypothesis to your own satisfaction, will very likely 
be to go off for the police, and set them on the track of the 
burglar, with the view to the recovery of your property. 
But just as you are starting with this object, some person 
comes in, and on learning what you are about, says, “My 
good friend, you are going on a great deal too fast. How 
do you know that the man who really made the marks 
took the spoons? It might have been a monkey that took 
them, and the man may have merely looked in after¬ 
wards. ” You would probably reply, “Well, that is all 
very well, but you see it is contrary to all experience of 
the way tea-pots and spoons are abstracted; so that, at 
any rate, your hypothesis is less probable than mine.” 
While you are talking the thing over in this way, an¬ 
other friend arrives, one of the good kind of people that I 
was talking of a little while ago. And he might say, “Oh, 
my dear sir, you are certainly going on a great deal too 
fast. You are most presumptuous. You admit that all 
these occurrences took place when you were fast asleep, 
at a time when you could not possibly have known any¬ 
thing about what was taking place. How do you know 
that the laws of Nature are not suspended during the 
night? It may be that there has been some kind of super¬ 
natural interference in this case.” In point of fact, he 
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declares that your hypothesis is one of which you cannot 
at all demonstrate the truth, and that you are by no 
means sure that the laws of Nature are the same when you 
are asleep as when you are awake. 

Well, now, you cannot at the moment answer that kind 
of reasoning. You feel that your worthy friend has you 
somewhat at a disadvantage. You will feel perfectly 
convinced in your own mind, however, that you are quite 
right, and you say to him, “My good friend, I can only 
be guided by the natural probabilities of the case, and if 
you will be kind enough to stand aside and permit me to 
pass, I will go and fetch the police.” Well, we will sup¬ 
pose that your journey is successful, and that by good luck 
you meet with a policeman; that eventually the burglar is 
found with your property on his person, and the marks 
correspond to his hand and to his boots. Probably any 
jury would consider those facts a very good experimental 
verification of your hypothesis, touching the cause of the 
abnormal phenomena observed in your parlor, and would 
act accordingly. 

Now, in this supposititious case, I have taken phe¬ 
nomena of a very common kind, in order that you might 
see what are the different steps in an ordinary process of 
reasoning, if you will only take the trouble to analyze it 
carefully. All of the operations I have described, you will 
see, are involved in the mind of any man of sense in leading 
him to a conclusion as to the course he should take in 
order to make good a robbery and punish the offender. I 
say that you are led, in that case, to your conclusion by 
exactly the same train of reasoning as that which a man 
of science pursues when he is endeavoring to discover the 
origin and laws of the most occult phenomena. The proc¬ 
ess is, and always must be, the same; and precisely the 
same mode of reasoning was employed by Newton and 
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Laplace in their endeavors to discover and define the 
causes of the movements of the heavenly bodies, as you, 
with your own common sense, would employ to detect a 
burglar. The only difference is, that the nature of the 
inquiry being more abstruse, every step has to be most 
carefully watched, so that there may not be a single crack 
or flaw in your hypothesis. A flaw or crack in many of 
the hypotheses of daily life may be of little or no moment 
as affecting the general correctness of the conclusions at 
which we may arrive; but, in a scientific inquiry, a fal¬ 
lacy, great or small, is always of importance, and is sure 
to be in the long run constantly productive of mischievous 
if not fatal results. 

Do not allow yourselves to be misled by the common 
notion that an hypothesis is untrustworthy simply because 
it is an hypothesis. It is often urged, in respect to some 
scientific conclusion, that, after all, it is only an hypothesis. 
But what more have we to guide us in nine-tenths of the 
most important aff airs of daily life than hypotheses, and 
often very ill-based ones? So that in science, where the 
evidence of an hypothesis is subjected to the most rigid 
examination, we may rightly pursue the same course. 
You may have hypotheses, and hypotheses. A man may 
say, if he likes, that the moon is made of green cheese: 
that is an hypothesis. But another man, who has devoted 
a great deal of time and attention to the subject, and 
availed himself of the most powerful telescopes and the 
results of the observations of others, declares that in his 
opinion it is probably composed of materials very similar 
to those of which our own earth is made up: and that is 
also only an hypothesis. But I need not tell you that 
there is an enormous difference in the value of the two 
hypotheses. That one which is based on sound scientific 
knowledge is sure to have a corresponding value; and that 
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which is a mere hasty random guess is likely to have 
but little value. Every great step in our progress in dis¬ 
covering causes has been made in exactly the same way as 
that which I have detailed to you. A person observing 
the occurrence of certain facts and phenomena asks, 
naturally enough, what process, what kind of operation 
known to occur in Nature applied to the particular case, 
will unravel and explain the mystery? Hence you have 
the scientific hypothesis; and its value will be proportion¬ 
ate to the care and completeness with which its basis had 
been tested and verified. It is in these matters as in the 
commonest affairs of practical life: the guess of the fool 
will be folly, while the guess of the wise man will contain 
wisdom. In all cases, you see that the value of the result 
depends on the patience and faithfulness with which the 
investigator applies to his hypothesis every possible kind 
of verification. 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What is the difference between the mental operations of a 
man of science and an ordinary man? 

2. What does Huxley accomplish through his example of the 
green apples? What is proof by this type of example called? 

3. What does Huxley mean by verification? 

4. What is an hypothesis? 

5. How may the value of an hypothesis be determined? 

6. Does such a scientific method as Huxley explains apply 
only to the natural sciences, or does it apply also to the social 
sciences? Before answering this question, review what Fosdick 
has to say about the methods that are used, and the methods 
that should be used, in the social sciences. 

7. Does Huxley depend mainly on examples or on expla¬ 
nations in making clear the meaning of abstract terms? Is his 
method effective? 
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8.“. . . the guess of the fool will be folly, while the guess 
of the wise man will contain wisdom.” This is an example of an 
aphorism. What does its introduction at the conclusion of this 
essay contribute? Does it in any way serve to clarify Huxley's 
point of view? Does it weaken or strengthen the conclusion of 
the essay? 



ON VARIOUS KINDS OF THINKING 1 
James Harvey Robinson 

W e do not think enough about thinking, and much of 
our confusion is the result of current illusions in re¬ 
gard to it. Let us forget for the moment any impressions 
we may have derived from the philosophers, and see what 
seems to happen in ourselves. The first thing that we 
notice is that our thought moves with such incredible 
rapidity that it is almost impossible to arrest any speci¬ 
men of it long enough to have a look at it. When we are 
offered a penny for our thoughts we always find that we 
have recently had so many things in mind that we can 
easily make a selection which will not compromise us too 
nakedly. On inspection we shall find that even if we are 
not downright ashamed of a great part of our spontaneous 
thinking it is far too intimate, personal, ignoble or trivial 
to permit us to reveal more than a small part of it. I be¬ 
lieve this must be true of everyone. We do not, of course, 
know what goes on in other people’s heads. They tell us 
very little and we tell them very little. The spigot of 
speech, rarely fully opened, could never emit more than 
driblets of the ever-renewed hogshead of thought —noch 
grosser wie’s Heidelberger Fass. We find it hard to believe 
that other people’s thoughts are as silly as our own, but 
they probably are. 

We all appear to ourselves to be thinking all the time 


^rom The Mind in the Making. 
Harper and Brothers. 
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during our waking hours, and most of us are aware that 
we go on thinking while we are asleep, even more foolishly 
than when awake. When uninterrupted by some prac¬ 
tical issue we are engaged in what is now known as a 
reverie. This is our spontaneous and favorite kind of 
thinking. We allow our ideas to take their own course 
and this course is determined by our hopes and fears, our 
spontaneous desires, their fulfillment or frustration; by 
our likes and dislikes, our loves and hates and resentments. 
There is nothing else anything like so interesting to our¬ 
selves as ourselves. All thought that is not more or less 
laboriously controlled and directed will inevitably circle 
about the beloved Ego. It is amusing and pathetic to ob¬ 
serve this tendency in ourselves and in others. We learn 
politely and generously to overlook this truth, but if we 
dare to think of it, it blazes forth like the noontide sun. 

The reverie or “free association of ideas” has of late 
become the subject of scientific research. While investi¬ 
gators are not yet agreed on the results, or at least on the 
proper interpretation to be given to them, there can be no 
doubt that our reveries form the chief index to our funda¬ 
mental character. They are a reflection of our nature as 
modified by often hidden and forgotten experiences. We 
need not go into the matter further here, for it is only 
necessary to observe that the reverie is at all times a po¬ 
tent and in many cases an omnipotent rival to every other 
kind of thinking. It doubtless influences all our specula¬ 
tions in its persistent tendency to self-magnification and 
self-justification, which are its chief preoccupations, but 
it is the last thing to make directly or indirectly for honest 
increase of knowledge. 2 Philosophers usually talk as if 

*Th e poet-clergyman. John Donne, who lived in the time of James I, has given 
a beautifully honest picture of the doings of a saint’s mind: “I throw myself 
down in my chamber and call in and invite God and His angels thither, and when 
tlu-y are there I neglect God and His angels for the noise of a fly, for the rattling 
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such thinking did not exist or were in some way negligible. 
This is what makes their speculations so unreal and often 
worthless. 

The reverie, as any of us can see for himself, is frequently 
broken and interrupted by the necessity of a second kind 
of thinking. We have to make practical decisions. Shall 
we write a letter or no? Shall we take the subway or a 
bus? Shall we have dinner at seven or half past? Shall 
we buy U.S. Rubber or a Liberty Bond? Decisions are 
easily distinguishable from the free flow of the reverie. 
Sometimes they demand a good deal of careful pondering 
and the recollection of pertinent facts; often, however, 
they are made impulsively. They are a more difficult and 
laborious thing than the reverie, and we resent having to 
“make up our mind” when we are tired, or absorbed in a 
congenial reverie. Weighing a decision, it should be 
noted, does not necessarily add anything to our knowl¬ 
edge, although we may, of course, seek further information 
before making it. 

A third kind of thinking is stimulated when anyone 
questions our belief and opinions. We sometimes find 
ourselves changing our minds without any resistance or 
heavy emotion, but if we are told that we are wrong we 
resent the imputation and harden our hearts. We are 
incredibly heedless in the formation of our beliefs, but 
find ourselves filled with an illicit passion for them when 
anyone proposes to rob us of their companionship. It is 
obviously not the ideas themselves that are dear to us, but 

of a coach, for the whining of a door. I talk on in the same posture of praying, 
eyes lifted up, knees bowed down, as though I prayed to God, and if God or His 
angels should ask me when I thought last of God in that prayer I cannot tell. 
Sometimes I find that I had forgot what I was about, but when I began to 
forget it I cannot tell. A memory of yesterday’s pleasures, a fear of tomorrow’s 
dangers, a straw under my knee, a noise in mine ear, a light in mine eye, an 
anything, a nothing, a fancy, a chimera in my brain troubles me in my prayer.” 
—Quoted by Robert Lynd, The Art of Letters , pp. 46-47. [Robinson’s note.] 
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our self-esteem, which is threatened. We are by nature 
stubbornly pledged to defend our own from attack, 
whether it be our person, our family, our property, or our 
opinion. A United States Senator once remarked to a 
friend of mine that God Almighty could not make him 
change his mind on our Latin-America policy. We may 
surrender, but rarely confess ourselves vanquished. In 
the intellectual world at least peace is without victory. 

Few of us take the pains to study the origin of our 
cherished convictions; indeed, we have a natural repug¬ 
nance to so doing. We like to continue to believe what we 
have been accustomed to accept as true, and the resent¬ 
ment aroused when doubt is cast upon any of our assump¬ 
tions leads us to seek every manner of excuse for clinging 
to them. The result is that most of our so-called reasoning 
consists in finding arguments for going on believing as we al¬ 
ready do. 

1 remember years ago attending a public dinner to 
which the Governor of the state was bidden. The chair¬ 
man explained that His Excellency could not be present 
for certain “good” reasons; what the “real” reasons were 
the presiding officer said he would leave us to conjecture. 
This distinction between “good” and “real” reasons is 
one of the most clarifying and essential in the whole realm 
of thought. We can readily give what seem to us “good” 
reasons for being a Catholic or a Mason, a Republican or a 
Democrat, an adherent or opponent of the League of Na¬ 
tions. But the “real” reasons are usually on quite a 
different plane. Of course the importance of this dis¬ 
tinction is popularly, if somewhat obscurely, recognized. 
The Baptist missionary is ready enough to see that the 
Buddhist is not such because his doctrines would bear 
careful inspection, but because he happened to be born in 
a Buddhist family in Tokio. But it would be treason to 
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his faith to acknowledge that his own partiality for certain 
doctrines is due to the fact that his mother was a member 
of the First Baptist church of Oak Ridge. A savage can 
give all sorts of reasons for his belief that it is dangerous 
to step on a man’s shadow, and a newspaper editor can ad¬ 
vance plenty of arguments against the Bolsheviki. But 
neither of them may realize why he happens to be defend¬ 
ing his particular opinion. 

The “real” reasons for our beliefs are concealed from 
ourselves as well as from others. As we grow up we 
simply adopt the ideas presented to us in regard to such 
matters as religion, family relations, property, business, 
our country, and the state. We unconsciously absorb 
them from our environment. They are persistently whis¬ 
pered in our ear by the group in which we happen to live. 
Moreover, as Mr. Trotter has pointed out, these judg¬ 
ments, being the product of suggestion and not of reason¬ 
ing, have the quality of perfect obviousness, so that to 
question them 

. . . is to the believer to carry skepticism to an insane 

degree, and will be met by contempt; disapproval, or con¬ 
demnation, according to the nature of the belief in question. 
When, therefore, we find ourselves entertaining an opinion 
about the basis of which there is a quality of feeling which 
tells us that to inquire into it would be absurd, obviously 
unnecessary, unprofitable, undesirable, bad form, or wicked, 
we may know that that opinion is a non-rational one, and 
probably, therefore, founded upon inadequate evidence . 3 

Opinions, on the other hand, which are the result of 
experience or of honest reasoning do not have this quality 
of “primary certitude.” I remember when as a youth I 
heard a group of business men discussing the question of 
the imm ortality of the soul, I was outraged by the senti- 

% Inst\ncts of the Herd , p. 44. 
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ment of doubt expressed by one of the party. As I look 
back now I see that I had at the time no interest in the 
matter, and certainly no least argument to urge in favor 
of the belief in which I had been reared. But neither my 
personal indifference to the issue, nor the fact that I had 
previously given it no attention, served to prevent an 
angry resentment when I heard my ideas questioned. 

This spontaneous and loyal support of our preconcep¬ 
tions—this process of finding “good” reasons to justify 
our routine beliefs—is known to modern psychologists as 
“rationalizing”—clearly only a new name for a very 
ancient thing. Our “good” reasons ordinarily have no 
value in promoting honest enlightenment, because, no 
matter how solemnly they may be marshaled, they are at 
bottom the result of personal preference or prejudice, and 
not of an honest desire to seek or accept new knowledge. 

In our reveries we are frequently engaged in self¬ 
justification, for we cannot bear to think ourselves wrong, 
and yet have constant illustrations of our weaknesses and 
mistakes. So we spend much time finding fault with 
circumstances and the conduct of others, and shifting on 
to them with great ingenuity the onus of our own failures 
and disappointments. Rationalizing is the self-exculpation 
which occurs when zve feel ourselves , or our group , accused of 
misapprehension or error . 

The little word my is the most important one in all 
human affairs, and properly to reckon with it is the begin¬ 
ning of wisdom. It has the same force whether it is my 
dinner, my dog, and my house, or my faith, my country, 
and my God. We not only resent the imputation that 
our watch is wrong, or our car shabby, but that our con¬ 
ception of the canals of Mars, of the pronunciation of 
“Epictetus,” of the medicinal value of salicine, or the 
date of Sargon I, are subject to revision. 
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Philosophers, scholars, and men of science exhibit a 
common sensitiveness in all decisions in which their amour 
propre is involved. Thousands of argumentative works 
have been written to vent a grudge. However stately 
their reasoning, it may be nothing but rationalizing, 
stimulated by the most commonplace of all motives. 
A history of philosophy and theology could be written in 
terms of grouches, wounded pride, and aversions, and it 
would be far more instructive than the usual treatments of 
these themes. Sometimes, under Providence, the lowly 
impulse of resentment leads to great achievements. Mil- 
ton wrote his treatise on divorce as a result of his troubles 
with his seventeen-year-old wife, and when he was accused 
of being the leading spirit in a new sect, the Divorcers, he 
wrote his noble Areopagitica to prove his right to say what 
he thought fit, and incidentally to establish the advantage 
of a free press in the promotion of Truth. 

All mankind, high and low, thinks in all the ways which 
have been described. The reverie goes on all the time not 
only in the mind of the mill hand and the Broadway flap¬ 
per, but equally in weighty judges and godly bishops. It 
has gone on in all the philosophers, scientists, poets, and 
theologians that have ever lived. Aristotle’s most ab¬ 
struse speculations were doubtless tempered by highly ir¬ 
relevant reflections. He is reported to have had very thin 
legs and small eyes, for which he doubtless had to find ex¬ 
cuses, and he was wont to indulge in very conspicuous dress 
and rings and was accustomed to arrange his hair care¬ 
fully. 4 Diogenes the Cynic exhibited the impudence of a 
touchy soul. His tub was his distinction. Tennyson in 
beginning his “Maud” could not forget his chagrin over 
losing his patrimony years before as the result of an un¬ 
happy investment in the Patent Decorative Carving Com- 


k Diogenes Laertius , Book V. 
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pany. These facts are not recalled here as a gratuitous 
disparagement of the truly great, but to insure a full 
realization of the tremendous competition which all really 
exacting thought has to face, even in the minds of the 
most highly endowed mortals. 

And now the astonishing and perturbing suspicion 
emerges that perhaps almost all that has passed for social 
science, political economy, politics, and ethics in the past 
may be brushed aside by future generations as mainly 
rationalizing. John Dewey has already reached this 
conclusion in regard to philosophy. 8 Veblen 6 and other 
writers have revealed the various unperceived presupposi¬ 
tions of the traditional political economy, and now comes 
an Italian sociologist, Velfredo Pareto, who, in his huge 
treatise on general sociology, devotes hundreds of pages to 
substantiating a similar thesis affecting all the social 
sciences. 7 This conclusion may be ranked by students of 
a hundred years hence as one of the several great discov¬ 
eries of our age. It is by no means fully worked out, and it 
is so opposed to nature that it will be very slowly accepted 
by the great mass of those who consider themselves 
thoughtful. As a historical student I am personally fully 
reconciled to this newer view. Indeed, it seems to me in¬ 
evitable that just as the various sciences of nature were, 
before the opening of the seventeenth century, largely 
masses of rationalizations to suit the religious sentiments 
of the period, so the social sciences have continued even to 


* Reconstruction in Philosophy, 

% The Place of Science in Modern Civilization. 

1 Traite de Sociologie Generate , passim. The author's term “derivations'* 
seems to be his precise way of expressing what we have called the “good" 
reasons, and his “ residus ” correspond to the “real” reason. He well says, 
“ L'homme eprouve le besoin de raisonner y et en outre (Tetendre un voile sur ses 
instincts et sur ses sentiments ”— hence, rationalization (p. 788). His aim is to 
reduce sociology to the “real” reasons (p. 791). [Robinson’s note.] 
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our own day to be rationalizations of uncritically accepted 
beliefs and customs. 

It will become apparent as we proceed that the fact that an 
idea is ancient and that it has been widely received is no argu¬ 
ment in its favor , but should immediately suggest the necessity 
of carefully testing it as a probable instance of rationalization. 

This brings us to another kind of thought which can 
fairly easily be distinguished from the three kinds de¬ 
scribed above. It has not the usual qualities of the rev¬ 
erie, for it does not hover about our personal complacen¬ 
cies and humiliations. It is not made up of the homely 
decisions forced upon us by everyday needs, when we re¬ 
view our little stock of existing information, consult our 
conventional preferences and obligations, and make a 
choice of action. It is not the defense of our own cherished 
beliefs and prejudices just because they are our own— 
mere plausible excuses for remaining of the same mind. 
On the contrary, it is that peculiar species of thought which 
leads us to change our mind. 

It is this kind of thought that has raised man from his 
pristine, subsavage ignorance and squalor to the degree 
of knowledge and comfort which he now possesses. On 
his capacity to continue and greatly extend this kind of 
thinking depends his chance of groping his way out of the 
plight in which the most highly civilized peoples of the 
world now find themselves. In the past this type of think¬ 
ing has been called Reason. But so many misapprehen¬ 
sions have grown up around the word that some of us have 
become very suspicious of it. I suggest, therefore, that 
we substitute a recent name and speak of “ creative 
thought” rather than of Reason. For this kind of medita¬ 
tion begets knowledge , and knowledge is really creative inas¬ 
much as it makes things look different from what they seemed 
before and may indeed work for their reconstruction. 
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In certain moods some of us realize that we are observ¬ 
ing things or making reflections with a seeming disregard 
of our personal preoccupations. We are not preening or 
defending ourselves; we are not faced by the necessity of 
any practical decision, nor are we apologizing for believing 
this or that. We are just wondering and looking and may¬ 
hap seeing what we never perceived before. 

Curiosity is as clear and definite as any of our urges. 
We wonder what is in a sealed telegram or in a letter in 
which some one else is absorbed, or what is being said in 
the telephone booth or in low conversation. This inquisi¬ 
tiveness is vastly stimulated by jealousy, suspicion, or any 
hint that we ourselves are directly or indirectly involved. 
But there appears to be a fair amount of personal interest 
in other people's aff airs even when they do not concern us 
except as a mystery to be unraveled or a tale to be told. 
The reports of a divorce suit will have “news value” for 
many weeks. They constitute a story, like a novel or 
play or moving picture. This is not an example of pure 
curiosity, however, since we readily identify ourselves with 
others, and their joys and despair then become our own. 

We also take note of, or “observe,” as Sherlock Holmes 
says, things which have nothing to do with our personal 
interests and make no personal appeal either direct or by 
way of sympathy. This is what Veblen so well calls “idle 
curiosity.” And it is usually idle enough. Some of us 
when we face the line of people opposite us in a subway 
train impulsively consider them in detail and engage in 
rapid inferences and form theories in regard to them. On 
entering a room there are those who will perceive at a 
glance the degree of preciousness of the rugs, the character 
of the pictures, and the personality revealed by the books. 
But there are many, it would seem, who are so absorbed 
in their personal reverie or in some definite purpose that 
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they have no bright-eyed energy for idle curiosity. The 
tendency to miscellaneous observation we come by hon¬ 
estly enough, for we note it in many of our animal rela¬ 
tives. 

Veblen, however, uses the term “idle curiosity” some¬ 
what ironically, as is his wont. It is idle only to those who 
fail to realize that it may be a very rare and indispensable 
thing from which almost all distinguished human achieve¬ 
ment proceeds, since it may lead to systematic examina¬ 
tion and seeking for things hitherto undiscovered. For 
research is but diligent search which enjoys the high flavor 
of primitive hunting. Occasionally and fitfully idle curios¬ 
ity thus leads to creative thought, which alters and broad¬ 
ens our own views and aspirations and may in turn, under 
highly favorable circumstances, affect the views and lives 
of others, even for generations to follow. An example or 
two will make this unique human process clear. 

Galileo was a thoughtful youth and doubtless carried on 
a rich and varied reverie. He had artistic ability and 
might have turned out to be a musician or painter. When 
he dwelt among the monks at Vallombrosa he was 
tempted to lead the life of a religious. As a boy he 
busied himself with toy machines and he inherited a fond¬ 
ness for mathematics. All these facts are of record. We 
may safely assume also that, along with many other sub¬ 
jects of contemplation, the Pisan maidens found a vivid 
place in his thoughts. 

One day when seventeen years old he wandered into the 
cathedral of his native town. In the midst of his reverie 
he looked up at the lamps hanging by long chains from the 
high ceiling of the church. Then something very difficult 
to explain occurred. He found himself no longer thinking 
of the building, worshipers, or the services; of his artistic 
or religious interests; of his reluctance to become a physi- 
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cian as his father wished. He forgot the question of a 
career and even the gruziosissipte doittie. As he watched 
the swinging lamps he was suddenly wondering if mayhap 
their oscillations, whether long or short, did not occupy 
the same time. Then he tested this hypothesis by count¬ 
ing his pulse, for that was the only timepiece he had with 
him. 

This observation, however remarkable in itself, was not 
enough to produce a really creative thought. Others may 
have noticed the same thing and yet nothing came of it. 
Most of our observations have no assignable results. 
Galileo may have seen that the warts on a peasant’s face 
formed a perfect isosceles triangle, or he may have noticed 
with boyish glee that just as the officiating priest was utter¬ 
ing the solemn words, ecce agnus Dei , a fly lit on the end of 
his nose. To be really creative, ideas have to be worked 
up and then “put over,” so that they become a part of 
man’s social heritage. The highly accurate pendulum 
clock was one of the later results of Galileo’s discovery. 
He himself was led to reconsider and successfully to refute 
the old notions of falling bodies. It remained for Newton 
to prove that the moon was falling, and presumably all 
the heavenly bodies. This quite upset all the conse¬ 
crated views of the heavens as managed by angelic en¬ 
gineers. The universality of the laws of gravitation 
stimulated the attempt to seek other and equally impor¬ 
tant natural laws and cast grave doubts on the miracles in 
which mankind had hitherto believed. In short, those 
who dared to include in their thought the discoveries of 
Galileo and his successors found themselves in a new earth 
surrounded by new heavens. 

On the 28th of October, 1831, three hundred and fifty 
years after Galileo had noticed the isochronous vibrations 
of the lamps, creative thought and its currency had so far 
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increased that Faraday was wondering what would happen 
if he mounted a disk of copper between the poles of a horse¬ 
shoe magnet. As the disk revolved an electric current 
was produced. This would doubtless have seemed the 
idlest kind of an experiment to the stanch business men of 
the time, who, it happened, were just then denouncing the 
child-labor bills in their anxiety to avail themselves to the 
full of the results of earlier idle curiosity. But should the 
dynamos and motors which have come into being as the 
outcome of Faraday’s experiment be stopped this evening, 
the business man of today, agitated over labor troubles, 
might, as he trudged home past lines of “dead” cars, 
through dark streets to an unlighted house, engage in a 
little creative thought of his own and perceive that he and 
his laborers would have no modern factories and mines to 
quarrel about had it not been for the strange practical ef¬ 
fects of the idle curiosity of scientists, inventors, and 
engineers. 

The examples of creative intelligence given above be¬ 
long to the realm of modern scientific achievement, which 
furnishes the most striking instances of the effects of 
scrupulous, objective thinking. But there are, of course, 
other great realms in which the recording and embodiment 
of acute observation and insight have wrought themselves 
into the higher life of man. The great poets and dram¬ 
atists and our modern story-tellers have found themselves 
engaged in productive reveries, noting and artistically 
presenting their discoveries for the delight and instruction 
of those who have the ability to appreciate them. 

The process by which a fresh and original poem or drama 
comes into being is doubtless analogous to that which 
originates and elaborates so-called scientific discoveries; 
but there is clearly a temperamental difference. The 
genesis and advance of painting, sculpture, and music offer 
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still other problems. We really as yet know shockingly 
little about these matters, and indeed very few people have 
the least curiosity about them. 8 Nevertheless, creative 
intelligence in its various forms and activities is what 
makes man. Were it not for its slow, painful, and con¬ 
stantly discouraged operations through the ages man 
would be no more than a species of primate living on seeds, 
fruit, roots, and uncooked flesh, and wandering naked 
through the woods and over the plains like a chimpanzee. 

The origin and progress and future promotion of civiliza¬ 
tion are ill understood and misconceived. These should 
be made the chief theme of education, but much hard work 
is necessary before we can reconstruct our ideas of man 
and his capacities and free ourselves from innumerable 
persistent misapprehensions. There have been obstruc¬ 
tionists in all times, not merely the lethargic masses, but 
the moralists, the rationalizing theologians, and most of 
the philosophers, all busily if unconsciously engaged in 
ratifying existing ignorance and mistakes and discourag¬ 
ing creative thought. Naturally, those who reassure us 
seem worthy of honor and respect. Equally naturally 
those who puzzle us with disturbing criticisms and invite 
us to change our ways are objects of suspicion and readily 
discredited. Our personal discontent does not ordinarily 
extend to any critical questioning of the general situation 
in which we find ourselves. In every age the prevailing 
conditions of civilization have appeared quite natural and 
inevitable to those who grew up in them. The cow asks 
no questions as to how it happens to have a dry stall and a 

8 Rccently a re-examination of creative thought has begun as a result of new 
knowledge which discredits many of the notions formerly held about “reason.” 
See, for example, Creative Intelligence , by a group of American philosophic 
thinkers; John Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic (both pretty hard books); 
and Veblen, The Place of Science in Modern Civilization. Easier than these and 
very stimulating are Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy , and Woodworth, 
Dynamic Psychology. [Robinson's note.] 
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supply of hay. The kitten laps its warm milk from a 
china saucer, without knowing anything about porcelain; 
the dog nestles in the corner of a divan with no sense of 
obligation to the inventors of upholstery and the manu¬ 
facturers of down pillows. So we humans accept our 
breakfasts, our trains and telephones and orchestras and 
movies, our national Constitution, or moral code and 
standards of manners, with the simplicity and innocence 
of a pet rabbit. We have absolutely inexhaustible capaci¬ 
ties for appropriating what others do for us with no 
thought of a “thank you.” Wc do not feel called upon to 
make any least contribution to the merry game ourselves. 
Indeed, we are usually quite unaware that a game is being 
played at all. 

We have now examined the various classes of thinking 
which we can readily observe in ourselves and which we 
have plenty of reasons to believe go on, and always have 
been going on, in our fellow-men. We can sometimes get 
quite pure and sparkling examples of all four kinds, but 
commonly they are so confused and intermingled in our 
reverie as not to be readily distinguishable. The reverie 
is a reflection of our longings, exultations, and complacen¬ 
cies, our fears, suspicions, and disappointment. We are 
chiefly engaged in struggling to maintain our self-respect 
and in asserting that supremacy which we all crave and 
which seems to us our natural prerogative. It is not 
strange, but rather quite inevitable, that our beliefs about 
what is true and false, good and bad, right and wrong, 
should be mixed up with the reverie and be influenced by 
the same considerations which determine its character 
and course. We resent criticisms of our views exactly as 
we do of anything else connected with ourselves. Our 
notions of life and its ideals seem to us to be our, own and as 
such necessarily true and right, to be defended at all costs. 
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We very rarely consider , however, the process by which we 
gained our convictions. If we did so, we could hardly fail 
to see that there was usually little ground for our con¬ 
fidence in them. Here and there, in this department of 
knowledge or that, some one of us might make a fair claim 
to have taken some trouble to get correct ideas of, let us 
say, the situation in Russia, the sources of our food supply, 
the origin of the Constitution, the revision of the tariff, 
the policy of the Holy Roman Apostolic Church, modern 
business organization, trade unions, birth control, social¬ 
ism, the League of Nations, the excess-profits tax, pre¬ 
paredness, advertising in its social bearings; but only a 
very exceptional person would be entitled to opinions on 
all of even these few matters. And yet most of us have 
opinions on all these, and on many other questions of 
equal importance, of which we may know even less. We 
feel compelled, as self-respecting persons, to take sides 
when they come up for discussion. We even surprise our¬ 
selves by our omniscience. Without taking thought we 
see in a flash that it is most righteous and expedient to dis¬ 
courage birth control by legislative enactment, or that one 
who decries intervention in Mexico is clearly wrong, or that 
big advertising is essential to big business and that big 
business is the pride of the land. As godlike beings why 
should we not rejoice in our omniscience? 

It is clear, in any case, that our convictions on important 
matters are not the result of knowledge or critical thought, 
nor, it may be added, are they often dictated by supposed 
self-interest. Most of them are pure prejudices in the 
proper sense of that word. We do not form them our¬ 
selves. They are the whisperings of “the voice of the 
herd." We have in the last analysis no responsibility for 
them and need assume none. They are not really our own 
ideas, but those of others no more well informed or inspired 
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than ourselves, who have got them in the same careless and 
humiliating manner as we. It should be our pride to re¬ 
vise our ideas and not to adhere to what passes for respect¬ 
able opinion, for such opinion can frequently be shown to 
be not respectable at all. We should, in view of the con¬ 
siderations that have been mentioned, resent our supine 
credulity. As an English writer has remarked: 

If we feared the entertaining of an unverifiable opinion with 
the warmth with which we fear using the wrong implement at 
the dinner table, if the thought of holding a prejudice dis¬ 
gusted us as does a foul disease, then the dangers of man's 
suggestibility would be turned into advantages. 9 


STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Outline this essay. 

2. Define in your own words the four kinds of thinking which 
Robinson discusses. Use examples and illustrations. 

3. What is the distinction between “good” reasons and 
“real” reasons for an act or belief? 

4. Why, according to Robinson, do we defend so stubbornly 
our own ideas? Do you agree with him? 

5. What does Robinson mean by rationalization? Does his 
discussion throw any light on our attitude toward the social 
sciences, as discussed by Fosdick? 

6. Why does Robinson prefer the name creative thought to 
reason? How would Robinson classify scientific investigation? 

7. What does Robinson say about the way in which we gain 
our convictions ? 

8. What is a “pure prejudice”? Is it an opinion? 

9. Why do our reveries “form the chief index to our funda¬ 
mental character”? 

10. What purpose is served by the use of italics in this essay? 
Do they help you to understand the essay as a whole? 


®Trot ter, Instincts of the Herd , p. 45. 
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11. Do you believe that Robinson shows in this essay that he 
has made use of the “methods of scientific investigation’’ out¬ 
lined by Huxley in his essay of that title? Can you illustrate 
your answers by references to specific places in Robinson’s 
essay? Consider particularly the statement, “We do not, of 
course, know what goes on in other people’s heads” (first para¬ 
graph). How does he arrive at his conclusions? 

12. Do you agree with the author that “the little word my is 
the most important one in all human affairs”? Can you sug¬ 
gest any alternative words that seem to you to be equally 
important? 
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THE WHOLE MAN 



In a few days the king directed his servants to at¬ 
tend Solon to the different repositories of his wealth, 
and to show him their splendid and valuable contents. 
When he had observed them all, Croesus thus addressed 
him: “My Athenian guest, the voice of fame speaks 
loudly of your wisdom. I have heard much of your 
travels; that you have been led, by a truly philosophic 
spirit, to visit a considerable portion of the globe. I am 
hence induced to inquire of you what man, of all you 
have beheld, has seemed to you the most truly happy?” 
The expectation of being himself esteemed the happiest 
of mankind prompted his inquiry. Solon proved by his 
reply his attachment to truth and abhorrence of flattery. 
“I think,” said he, “0 king, that Tellus the Athenian 
best deserved the appellation of happy.” Croesus was 
astonished. “On what,” he asked, “were the claims 
of Tellus to this distinction founded?” “Because,” 
answered Solon, “under the protection of a most ex¬ 
cellent form of government, Tellus had many virtuous 
and amiable children; he saw their offspring, and they 
all survived him: at the close of a prosperous life we 
celebrated his funeral with every circumstance of honor. 
In a contest with some of their neighbors at Eleusis he 
flew to the assistance of his countrymen: he contributed 
to the defeat of the enemy, and met death in the field of 
glory. The Athenians publicly buried him in the place 
where he fell; and his funeral pomp was magnificently 
attended.” 


—Herodotus 
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And when I consider, in one view, the many things . . . 
which I have upon my hands, I feel the burlesque of being 
employed in this manner at my time of life. But, in another 
view, and taking in all circumstances, these things, as trifling 
as they may appear, no less than things of greater importance, 
seem to be put upon me to do .—Bishop Butler to the Duchess 
of Somerset. 

T he “many things” to which the Duchess’s corre¬ 
spondent here refers are the repairs and improvements 
of the episcopal seat at Auckland. I doubt if the great 
apologist, greater in nothing than in the simple dignity 
of his character, would have considered the writing an 
account of himself as a thing which could be put upon 
him to do whatever circumstances, might be taken in. 
But the good bishop lived in an age when a man might 
write books and yet be permitted to keep his private ex¬ 
istence to himself; in the pre-Boswellian epoch, when the 
germ of the photographer lay concealed in the distant 
future, and the interviewer who pervades our age was an 
unforeseen, indeed unimaginable, birth of time. 

At present, the most convinced believer in the aphorism 
Bene qui latuit, bene vixit , 2 is not always able to act up to 
it. An importunate person informs him that his portrait 
is about to be published and will be accompanied by a 
biography which the importunate person proposes to 

Reprinted with the permission of the publishers, D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 

2 He has well lived who has well concealed himself. (From Ovid.) 
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write. The sufferer knows what that means; either he 
undertakes to revise the “biography ” or he does not. 
In the former case, he makes himself responsible; in the 
latter, he allows the publication of a mass of more or less 
fulsome inaccuracies for which he will be held responsible 
by those who are familiar with the prevalent art of self- 
advertisement. On the whole, it may be better to get 
over the “burlesque of being employed in this manner” 
and do the thing himself. 

It was by reflections of this kind that, some years ago, 
1 was led to write and permit the publication of the sub¬ 
joined sketch. 

I was born about eight o’clock in the morning on the 
4th day of May, 1825, at Ealing, which was, at that time, 
as quiet a little country village as could be found within 
a half-a-dozen miles of Hyde Park Corner. Now it is a 
suburb of London with, I believe, 30,000 inhabitants. 
My father was one of the masters in a large semi-public 
school which at one time had a high reputation. I am 
not aware that any portents preceded my arrival in this 
world, but, in my childhood, I remember hearing a tra¬ 
ditional account of the manner in which I lost the chance 
of an endowment of great practical value. The windows 
of my mother’s room were open, in consequence of the un¬ 
usual warmth of the weather. For the same reason, 
probably, a neighboring beehive had swarmed, and the 
new colony, pitching on the window-sill, was making its 
way into the room when the horrified nurse shut down the 
sash. If that well-meaning woman had only abstained 
from her ill-timed interference, the swarm might have 
settled on my lips, and I should have been endowed with 
that mellifluous eloquence which, in this country, leads 
far more surely than worth, capacity, or honest work, 
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to the highest places in Church and State. But the op¬ 
portunity was lost, and I have been obliged to content 
myself through life with saying what I mean in the 
plainest of plain language, than which, I suppose, there 
is no habit more ruinous to a man’s prospects of advance¬ 
ment. 

Why I was christened Thomas Henry I do not know; 
but it is a curious chance that my parents should have 
fixed for my usual denomination upon the name of that 
particular Apostle with whom I have always felt most 
sympathy. Physically and mentally I am the son of 
my mother so completely—even down to peculiar move¬ 
ments of the hands, which made their appearance in me 
as I reached the age she had when I noticed them—that 
I can hardly find any trace of my father in myself, except 
an inborn faculty for drawing, which unfortunately, in 
my case, has never been cultivated, a hot temper, and 
that amount of tenacity of purpose which unfriendly ob¬ 
servers sometimes call obstinacy. 

My mother was a slender brunette, of an emotional and 
energetic temperament, and possessed of the most piercing 
black eyes I ever saw in a woman’s head. With no more 
education than other women of the middle classes in her 
day, she had an excellent mental capacity. Her most 
distinguishing characteristic, however, was rapidity of 
thought. If one ventured to suggest she had not taken 
much time to arrive at any conclusion, she would say, “I 
cannot help it, things flasl^ across me.” That peculiarity 
has been passed on to me in full strength; it has often stood 
me in good stead; it has sometimes played me sad tricks, 
and it has always been a danger. But, after all, if my 
time were to come over again, there is nothing I would 
less willingly part with than my inheritance of mother wit. 

I have next to nothing to say about my childhood. In 
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later years my mother, looking at me almost reproachfully, 
would sometimes say, “Ah! you were such a pretty boy!” 
whence I had no difficulty in concluding that I had not 
fulfilled my early promise in the matter of looks. In 
fact, I have a distinct recollection of certain curls of 
which I was vain, and of a conviction that I closely re¬ 
sembled that handsome, courtly gentleman, Sir Herbert 
Oakley, who was vicar of our parish, and who was as a 
god to us country folk, because he was occasionally visited 
by the then Prince George of Cambridge. I remember 
turning my pinafore wrong side forwards in order to 
represent a surplice, and preaching to my mother’s maids 
in the kitchen as nearly as possible in Sir Herbert’s manner 
one Sunday morning when the rest of the family were at 
church. That is the earliest indication I can call to 
mind of the strong clerical affinities which my friend Mr 
Herbert Spencer has always ascribed to me, though I 
fancy they have for the most part remained in a latent 
state. 

My regular school training was of the briefest, perhaps 
fortunately, for though my way of life has made me ac¬ 
quainted with all sorts and conditions of men, from the 
highest to the lowest, I deliberately affirm that the so¬ 
ciety I fell into at school was the worst I have ever known. 
We boys were average lads, with much the same inherent 
capacity for good and evil as any others; but the people 
who were set over us cared about as much for our intel¬ 
lectual and moral welfare as if they were baby-farmers. 
We were left to the operation of the struggle for existence 
among ourselves, and bullying was the least of the ill 
practices current among us. Almost the only cheerful 
reminiscence in connection with the place which arises 
in my mind is that of a battle I had with one of my 
classmates, who had bullied me until I could stand it no 
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longer. I was a very slight lad, but there was a wild¬ 
cat element in me which, when roused, made up for lack 
of weight, and I licked my adversary effectually. How¬ 
ever, one of my first experiences of the extremely rough- 
and-ready nature of justice, as exhibited by the course 
of things in general, arose out of the fact that I—the 
victor—had a black eye, while he—the vanquished—had 
none, so that I got into disgrace and he did not. We 
made it up, and thereafter I was unmolested. One of the 
greatest shocks I ever received in my life was to be told 
a dozen years afterwards by the groom who brought me 
my horse in a stable-yard in Sydney that he was my 
quondam antagonist. He had a long story of family 
misfortune to account for his position, but at that time 
it was necessary to deal very cautiously with mysterious 
strangers in New South Wales, and on inquiry I found 
that the unfortunate young man had not only been “sent 
out,” but had undergone more than one colonial convic¬ 
tion. 

As I grew older, my great desire was to be a mechanical 
engineer, but the fates were against this and, while very 
young, I commenced the study of medicine under a medi¬ 
cal brother-in-law. But, though the Institute of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineers would certainly not own me, I am not sure 
that I have not all along been a sort of mechanical en¬ 
gineer in partibus infidelium. 3 I am now occasionally 
horrified to think how very little I ever knew or cared 
about medicine as the art of healing. The only part of 
my professional course which really and deeply interested 
me was physiology, which is the mechanical engineering of 
living machines; and, notwithstanding that natural sci¬ 
ence has been my proper business, I am afraid there is 
very little of the genuine naturalist in me. I never col- 


*In the land of the infidels. 
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lected anything, and species work was always a burden 
to me; what I cared for was the architectural and engineer¬ 
ing part of the business, the working out of the wonderful 
unity of plan in the thousands and thousands of diverse 
living constructions, and the modifications of similar ap¬ 
paratuses to serve diverse ends. The extraordinary at¬ 
traction I felt towards the study of the intricacies of 
living structure nearly proved fatal to me at the outset. 
I was a mere boy—I think between thirteen and fourteen 
years of age—when I was taken by some older student 
friends of mine to the first post-mortem examination I ever 
attended. All my life I have been most unfortunately 
sensitive to the disagreeables which attend anatomical 
pursuits, but on this occasion my curiosity overpowered 
all other feelings, and I spent two or three hours in grati¬ 
fying it. I did not cut myself, and none of the ordinary 
symptoms of dissection-poison supervened, but poisoned 
I was somehow, and I remember sinking into a strange 
state of apathy. By way of a last chance, I was sent to 
the care of some good, kind people, friends of my father’s, 
who lived in a farmhouse in the heart of Warwickshire. 
I remember staggering from my bed to the window on 
the bright spring morning after my arrival, and throwing 
open the casement. Life seemed to come back on the 
wings of the breeze, and to this day the faint odor of wood 
smoke, like that which floated across the farm-yard in the 
early morning, is as good to me as the “sweet south upon 
a bed of violets.” I soon recovered, but for years I 
suffered from occasional paroxysms of internal pain, and 
from that time my constant friend, hypochondriacal dys¬ 
pepsia, commenced his half century of co-tenancy of 
my fleshly tabernacle. 

Looki ng back on my Lehrjahre, 4 I am sorry to say that 

‘Apprenticeship. 
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I do not think that any account of my doings as a student 
would tend to edification. In fact, I should distinctly 
warn ingenuous youth to avoid imitating my example. 

I worked extremely hard when it pleased me, and when 
it did not—which was a very frequent case—I was ex¬ 
tremely idle (unless making caricatures of one’s pastors 
and masters is to be called a branch of industry), or else 
wasted my energies in wrong directions. I read every¬ 
thing I could lay hands upon, including novels, and took 
up all sorts of pursuits to drop them again quite as speed¬ 
ily. No doubt it was very largely my own fault, but the 
only instruction from which I ever obtained the proper 
effect of education was that which I received from Mr. 
Wharton Jones, who was the lecturer on physiology at the 
Charing Cross School of Medicine. The extent and pre¬ 
cision of his knowledge impressed me greatly, and the 
severe exactness of his method of lecturing was quite to 
my taste. I do not know that I have ( ver felt so much 
respect for anybody as a teacher before or since. I 
worked hard to obtain his approbation, and he was ex¬ 
tremely kind and helpful to the youngster who, I am 
afraid, took up more of his time than he had any right to 
do. It was he who suggested the publication of my first 
scientific paper—a very little one—in the Medical Gazette 
of 1845, and most kindly corrected the literary faults 
which abounded in it, short as it was; for at that time, 
and for many years afterwards, I detested the trouble 
of writing, and would take no pains over it. 

It was in the early spring of 1846, that, having finished 
my obligatory medical studies and passed the first M.D. 
examination at the London University,—though I was 
still too young to qualify at the College of Surgeons,—I 
was talking to a fellow-student (the present eminent phy¬ 
sician, Sir Joseph Fayrer), and wondering what I should 
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do to meet the imperative necessity for earning my own 
bread, when my friend suggested that I should write to 
Sir William Burnett, at that time Director-General for 
the Medical Service of the Navy, for an appointment. 
I thought this rather a strong thing to do, as Sir William 
was personally unknown to me, but my cheery friend 
would not listen to my scruples, so I went to my lodgings 
and wrote the best letter I could devise. A few days 
afterwards I received the usual official circular acknowl¬ 
edgment, but at the bottom there was written an in 
struction to call at Somerset House on such a day. I 
thought that looked like business, so at the appointed 
time I called and sent in my card, while I waited in Sir 
William’s ante-room. He was a tall, shrewd-looking old 
gentleman, with a broad Scotch accent—and I think I 
see him now as he entered with my card in his hand. 
The first thing he did was to return it, with the frugal 
reminder that I should probably find it useful on some 
other occasion. The second was to ask whether I was 
an Irishman. I suppose the air of modesty about my 
appeal must have struck him. I satisfied the Director- 
General that I was English to the backbone, and he made 
some inquiries as to my student career, finally desiring 
me to hold myself ready for examination. Having passed 
this, I was in Her Majesty’s Service, and entered on the 
books of Nelson’s old ship, the Victory , for duty at Haslar 
Hospital, about a couple of months after I made my ap¬ 
plication. 

My official chief at Haslar was a very remarkable per¬ 
son, the late Sir John Richardson, an excellent naturalist, 
and far-famed as an indomitable Arctic traveler. He was 
a silent, reserved man, outside the circle of his family 
and intimates; and, having a full share of youthful van¬ 
ity, I was extremely disgusted to find that “Old John,” 
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as we irreverent youngsters called him, took not the slight¬ 
est notice of my worshipful self either the first time I 
attended him as it was my duty to do, or for some weeks 
afterwards. I am afraid to think of the lengths to which 
my tongue may have run on the subject of the churlish¬ 
ness of the chief, who was, in truth, one of the kindest- 
hearted and most considerate of men. But one day, as 
I was crossing the hospital square, Sir John stopped me, 
and heaped coals of fire on my head by telling me that he 
had tried to get me one of the resident appointments, 
much coveted by the assistant surgeons, but that the Ad¬ 
miralty had put in another man. “However,” said he, 
"'I mean to keep you here till I can get you something 
you will like,” and turned upon his heel without waiting 
for the thanks I stammered out. That explained how it 
was I had not been packed off to the West Coast of Africa 
like some of my juniors, and why, eventually, I remained 
altogether seven months at Haslar. 

After a long interval, during which “Old John” ignored 
my existence almost as completely as before, he stopped 
me again as we met in a casual way, and describing the 
service on which the Rattlesnake was likely to be employed, 
said that Captain Owen Stanley, who was to command 
the ship, had asked him to recommend an assistant sur¬ 
geon who knew something of science; would I like that? 
Of course I jumped at the offer. “Very well, I give you 
leave; go to London at once and see Captain Stanley.” 
I went, saw my future commander, who was very civil 
to me, and promised to ask that I should be appointed 
to his ship, as in due time I was. It is a singular thing 
that, during the few months of my stay at Haslar, I had 
among my messmates two future Directors-General of 
the Medical Service of the Navy (Sir Alexander Arm¬ 
strong and Sir John Watt-Reid), with the present Presi- 
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dent of the College of Physicians and my kindest of doc¬ 
tors, Sir Andrew Clark. 

Life on board Her Majesty’s ship in those days was a 
very different affair from what it is now, and ours was ex¬ 
ceptionally rough, as we were often many months with¬ 
out receiving letters or seeing any civilized people but 
ourselves. In exchange, we had the interest of being 
about the last voyagers, I suppose, to whom it could be 
possible to meet with people who knew nothing of fire¬ 
arms—as we did on the south coast of New Guinea—and 
of making acquaintance with a variety of interesting 
savage and semi-civilized people. But, apart from ex¬ 
perience of this kind and the opportunities offered for 
scientific work, to me, personally, the cruise was ex¬ 
tremely valuable. It was good for me to live under sharp 
discipline; to be down on the realities of existence by 
living on bare necessaries; to find out how extremely 
well worth living life seemed to be when one woke up 
from a night’s rest on a soft plank, with the sky for can¬ 
opy and cocoa and weevilly biscuit the sole prospect for 
breakfast; and, more especially, to learn to work for the 
sake of what I got for myself out of it, even if it all went 
to the bottom and I along with it. My brother officers 
were as good fellows as sailors ought to be and generally 
are, but, naturally, they neither knew nor cared anything 
about my pursuits, nor understood why I should be so 
zealous in pursuit of the objects which my friends, the 
middies, christened “Buffons,” after the title conspicuous 
on a volume of the Suites a Buffon , which stood on my 
shelf in the chart room. 

During the four years of our absence, I sent home com¬ 
munication after communication to the “Linnean So¬ 
ciety,” with the same result as that obtained by Noah 
when he sent the raven out of his ark. Tired at last of 
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hearing nothing about them, I determined to do or die, 
and in 1849 I drew up a more elaborate paper and for¬ 
warded it to the Royal Society. This was my dove, if 
I had only known it. But owing to the movements of 
the ship, I heard nothing of that either until my return 
to England in the latter end of the year 1850, when I 
found that it was printed and published, and that a huge 
packet of separate copies awaited me. When I hear some 
of my young friends complain of want of sympathy and 
encouragement, I am inclined to think that my naval 
life was not the least valuable part of my education. 

Three years after my return were occupied by a battle 
between my scientific friends on the one hand and the 
Admiralty on the other, as to whether the latter ought, 
or ought not, to act up to the spirit of a pledge they had 
given to encourage officers who had done scientific work 
by contributing to the expense of publishing mine. At 
last the Admiralty, getting tired, I suppose, cut short the 
discussion by ordering me to join a ship, which thing I 
declined to do, and as Rastignac, in the Pere Goriot says 
to Paris, I said to London “a nous deuxP h I desired to 
obtain a Professorship of either Physiology or Compara¬ 
tive Anatomy, and as vacancies occurred I applied, but in 
vain. My friend, Professor Tyndall, and I were candi¬ 
dates at the same time, he for the Chair of Physics and I 
for that of Natural History in the University of Toronto, 
which, fortunately, as it turned out, would not look at 
either of us. I say fortunately, not from any lack of 
respect for Toronto, but because I soon made up my 
mind that London was the place for me, and hence I have 
steadily declined the inducements to leave it, which have 
at various times been offered. At last, in 1854, on the 
translation of my warm friend Edward Forbes, to Edin- 
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burgh, Sir Henry de la Beche, the Director-General of 
the Geological Survey, offered me the post Forbes va¬ 
cated of Paleontologist and Lecturer on Natural History. 
I refused the former point blank, and accepted the latter 
only provisionally, telling Sir Henry that I did not care 
for fossils, and that I should give up Natural History as 
soon as I could get a physiological post. But I held the 
office for thirty-one years, and a large part of my work 
has been paleontological. 

At that time I disliked public speaking, and had a firm 
conviction that I should break down every time I opened 
my mouth. I believe I had every fault a speaker could 
have (except talking at random or indulging in rhetoric), 
when I spoke to the first important audience I ever ad¬ 
dressed, on a Friday evening at the Royal Institution, 
in 1852. Yet, I must confess to having been guilty, 
malgre moif of as much public speaking as most of my 
contemporaries, and for the last ten years it ceased to 
be so much of a bugbear to me. I used to pity myself for 
having to go through this training, but I am now more 
disposed to compassionate the unfortunate audiences, es¬ 
pecially my ever-friendly hearers at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion, who were the subjects of my oratorical experiments. 

The last thing that it would be proper for me to do 
would be to speak of the work of my life, or to say at 
the end of the day whether I think I have earned my 
wages or not. Men are said to be partial judges of them¬ 
selves. Y r oung men may be; I doubt if old men are. Life 
seems terribly foreshortened as they look back and the 
mountain they set themselves to climb in youth turns out 
to be a mere spur of immeasurably higher ranges when, 
by failing breath, they reach the top. But if I may speak 
of the objects I have had more or less definitely in view 
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since I began the ascent of my hillock, they are briefly 
these: To promote the increase of natural knowledge and 
to forward the application of scientific methods of in¬ 
vestigation to all the problems of life to the best of my 
ability, in the conviction which has grown with my 
growth and strengthened with my strength, that there is 
no alleviation for the sufferings of mankind except ve¬ 
racity of thought and of action, and the resolute facing of 
the world as it is when the garment of make-believe by 
which pious hands have hidden its uglier features is 
stripped off. 

It is with this intent that I have subordinated any 
reasonable, or unreasonable, ambition for scientific fame 
which I may have permitted myself to entertain to other 
ends; to the popularization of science; to the development 
and organization of scientific education; to the endless 
series of battles and skirmishes over evolution; and to 
untiring opposition to that ecclesiastical spirit, that cleri¬ 
calism, which in England, as everywhere else, and to what¬ 
ever denomination it may belong, is the deadly enemy of 
science. 

In striving for the attainment of these objects, I have 
been but one among many, and I shall be well content 
to be remembered, or even not remembered, as such. 
Circumstances, among which I am proud to reckon the 
devoted kindness of many friends, have led to my occu¬ 
pation of various prominent positions, among which the 
Presidency of the Royal Society is the highest. It would 
be mock modesty on my part, with these and other sci¬ 
entific honors which have been bestowed upon me, to 
pretend that I have not succeeded in the career which I 
have followed, rather because I was driven into it than of 
my own free will; but I am afraid I should not count even 
these things as marks of success if I could not hope that 
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I had somewhat helped that movement of opinion which 
has been called the New Reformation. 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. What is the purpose of the introduction to Huxley’s 
“Autobiography” ? 

2. While Huxley says he long “detested the trouble of writ¬ 
ing,” his work is often commented upon for its excellence in 
style. Point out some of the good qualities of writing in this 
“Autobiography.” Why should the long sentence in the third 
to the last paragraph be frequently singled out for favorable 
comment? or the next to the last paragraph? 

3. Study the paragraph which discusses the life on board the 
“Rattlesnake.” Analyze the method used by Huxley to de¬ 
velop this paragraph. 

4. What is the central purpose of Huxley’s “Autobiography ” ? 

5. Is there a minimum set of facts that must be included in 
any autobiography if it is to be complete? Make a list of the 
facts that you consider essential. How many are contained 
in Huxley’s “Autobiography”? Do you feel that the avowed 
purpose of this autobiography justified Huxley in excluding such 
personal facts as his marriage and the birth of his children? 
Would the “Autobiography” have been more interesting to you 
if Huxley had included more incidents from his life? 

6. Do you see any reason for the inclusion in the “Auto¬ 
biography” of the post-mortem incident? Could it have been 
of more importance in Huxley’s life than his marriage? 

7. Do you feel that Huxley has written about himself and his 
scientific achievements with sufficient modesty? 

8 . Is there any unity in Huxley’s life? Is his life “a whole”? 

9. Do you feel that Huxley, within the compass of these few 
pages, has succeeded in presenting a picture of his life? Can 
you understand the man and his aims from the material given 
here ? 

10. What does Huxley regard as the most worth-while achieve¬ 
ment of his life? 
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T o be absolutely forgotten in a few years is the common 
fate of mankind. Isaac Watts did not exaggerate 
when he wrote: 

Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 

Bears all its sons away: 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 

With the rarest exceptions, the death of each human 
individual is followed in a short time by complete obliv¬ 
ion, so far as living human memories are concerned. 
Even family recollection or tradition quickly becomes dim, 
and soon fades utterly away. Few of us have any clear 
transmitted impression of our great-grandparents; some 
of us could not describe our grandparents. Even men 
accounted famous at their deaths slip from living memo¬ 
ries and become mere shadows or word-pictures—shadows 
or pictures which too often distort or misrepresent the 
originals. Not one human being in ten million is really 
long remembered. For the mass of mankind absolute 
oblivion, like death, is sure. But what if it is? Should 
this indubitable fact affect injuriously the mortal life 
in this world of the ordinary human being? Not at all. 
For most men and women the enjoyments, interests, and 
duties of this world are just as real and absorbing, at the 

^rom the Century Magazine , November, 1899. Reprinted by permission of 
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moment, as they would be if the enjoying, interested, and 
dutiful individuals could imagine that they were long to 
be remembered on this earthly stage. A few unusually 
imaginative and ambitious persons are doubtless stimu¬ 
lated and supported by the hope of undying fame—a hope 
which in the immense majority of such cases proves to be 
a pure delusion. The fact is that fore-looking is not a 
common occupation of the human mind. We all live, 
as a rule, in the present and the past, and take very little 
thought for the future. Now, in estimating the aggre¬ 
gate well-being and happiness of a community or a na¬ 
tion, it is obviously the condition of the obscure millions, 
who are sure to be absolutely forgotten, that it is most 
important to see and weigh aright; yet history and biog¬ 
raphy alike neglect these humble, speechless multitudes, 
and modern fiction finds it profitable to portray the most 
squalid and vicious sides of the life of these millions rather 
than the best and the commonest. Thus the facts about 
the life of the common multitude go unobserved, or at 
least unrecorded, while fiction paints that life in false 
colors. 

This little book describes with accuracy the actual life 
of one of the to-be-forgotten millions. Is this life a true 
American type? If it is, there is good hope for our coun¬ 
try. 

John Gilley was born February 22, 1822, at the Fish 
Point on Great Cranberry Island, Maine, whither his 
mother, who lived on Baker’s Island, had gone to be 
confined at the house of Mrs. Stanley, a mid-wife. Bak¬ 
er’s Island lies nearly four miles from the island of Mount 
Desert. It is a roundish island, a little more than half 
a mile long from north to south, and a little less than half 
a mile wide from east to west. At low tide it is connected 
with another much larger island called Little Cranberry, 
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by a reef and bar about a mile long; but by half-tide this 
bar is entirely covered. Almost all the coasting vessels 
which come from the westward, bound to the Bay of 
Fundy or to the coast of Maine east of Frenchman's Bay, 
pass just outside of Baker's Island; and, as this island has 
some dangerous ledges near it, the United States built a 
lighthouse on its highest part in the year 1828. The 
island has no good harbor; but in the summer small 
vessels find a safe anchorage on the north side of it, except 
in easterly storms. The whole shore of the island is bare 
rock, and the vegetation does not approach the ordinary 
level of high water, the storm-waves keeping the rocks 
bare far above and behind the smooth-water level of high 
tide. There are many days in every year when it is 
impossible to land on the island or to launch a boat from 
it. In the milder half of the year the island is of course 
a convenient stopping-place for offshore fishermen, for it 
is several miles nearer the fishing-grounds than the har¬ 
bors of Mount Desert proper. In the first years of this 
century the island was uninhabited, and was covered by 
a growth of good-sized trees, both evergreen and decidu¬ 
ous. 

About the year 1812, William Gilley of Norwood's 
Cove, at the foot of Somes Sound on its west side, and 
Hannah Lurvey, his wife, decided to move on to Baker's 
Island with their three little children and all their goods. 
Up to that time he had got his living chiefly on fishing or 
coasting vessels; but, like most young men of the region, 
he was also something of a wood-cutter and farmer. He 
and his wife had already accumulated a little store of 
household goods and implements, and tools for fishing 
and farming. They needed no money wherewith to buy 
Baker's Island. There it lay in the sea, unoccupied and 
unclaimed; and they simply took possession of it. 
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William Gilley was a large, strong man, six feet tall, 
and weighing over two hundred pounds. His father is 
said to have come from Great Britain at fourteen years 
of age. Hannah Gilley was a robust woman, who had 
lived in Newburyport and Byfield, Massachusetts, until 
she was thirteen years old, and had there had much better 
schooling than was to be had on the island of Mount 
Desert. She was able to teach all her children to read, 
write, and cipher; and all her life she valued good reading, 
and encouraged it in her family. Her father, Jacob Lur- 
vey, was born in Gloucester, Massachusetts, and married 
Hannah Boynton of Byfield. The name Lurvey is a good 
transliteration of the German Loewe, which is a common 
name among German Jews; and there is a tradition in the 
Lurvey family that the first Lurvey, who emigrated to 
Massachusetts in the seventeenth century, was of Jewish 
descent and came from Archangel in Russia. It is notice¬ 
able that many of the Lurveys have Old Testament names, 
such as Reuben, Levi, Samuel, Isaac, and Jacob, and that 
their noses tend to be aquiline. This was the case with 
most of the children of William and Hannah Gilley. 
The father of Hannah served in the Revolutionary army 
as a boy. He lived to the age of ninety-two, and had ten 
children and seventy-seven grandchildren. The Lurveys 
are therefore still numerous at South-West Harbor and 
the vicinity. 

For William Gilley the enterprise of taking possession 
of Baker’s Island involved much heavy labor, but few 
unaccustomed risks. For Hannah, his wife, it was dif¬ 
ferent. She already had three little children, and she was 
going to face for herself and her family a formidable iso¬ 
lation which was absolute for considerable periods in the 
year. Moreover, she was going to take her share in the 
severe labors of a pioneering family. Even to get a 
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footing on this wooded island—to land lumber, live 
stock, provisions, and the implements of labor, and to 
build the first shelter—was no easy task. A small, rough 
beach of large stones was the only landing-place, and just 
above the bare rocks of the shore was the forest. How¬ 
ever, health, strength, and fortitude were theirs; and in a 
few years they had established themselves on the island 
in considerable comfort. Nine more children were born 
to them there; so that they ultimately had a family of 
twelve children, of whom six were sons and six daughters. 
All these children grew to maturity. Fortunately, the 
eldest child was a girl, for it was the mother that most 
needed help. Three of the children are still (1899) 
living, two of them over eighty years of age and one over 
ninety. Nine of the twelve children married, and to them 
were born fifty-eight children, of whom forty-five are still 
living. 

John Gilley was the tenth child and also the youngest 
son, and when he was born the family had already been 
ten years on the island, and had transformed it into a 
tolerable farm. When he began to look about him, his 
father was keeping about six cows, a yoke of oxen, two or 
three young cattle, about fifty sheep, and three or four 
hogs. Several of the children were already contributing 
by their labor to the support of the family. The girls, 
by the time they were twelve years old, were real helpers 
for the mother. They tended the poultry, made butter, 
and spun wool. The boys naturally helped in the work 
of the father. He, unaided except by his boys, had cleared 
a considerable portion of the island, burning up in so 
doing a fine growth of trees—spruce, fir, birch, and beech. 
With his oxen he had broken up the cleared land, hauled 
off part of the stones and piled them on the protruding 
ledges, and gradually made fields for grass and other crops. 
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In the earlier years, before flour began to be cheap at the 
Mount Desert “stores,” he had even raised a little wheat 
on the island; but the main crops besides hay were po¬ 
tatoes and other vegetables for the use of the family and 
cattle. The son is still living who carried a boat-load of 
wheat to Somesville, had it ground and sifted into three 
grades, and carried all three back to the island for winter 
use. The potato-bug and potato-rot were then unknown, 
and the island yielded any wished-for amount of pota¬ 
toes. The family often dug from two to three hundred 
bushels of potatoes in a season, and fed what they did not 
want to their cattle and hogs. 

Food at the island was habitually abundant. It was 
no trouble to get lobsters. No traps were needed; they 
could be picked up in the shallow water along the rocky 
shore. Fresh fish were always to be easily procured, ex¬ 
cept in stormy weather and in cold and windy February 
and March. A lamb could be killed at any time in the 
summer. In the fall, in sorting the flock of sheep, the 
family killed from ten to fifteen sheep; and what they 
could not use as fresh mutton they salted. Later in the 
season, when the weather turned cold, they killed a 
“beef-critter,” and sometimes two when the family grew 
large. Part of this beef was salted, but part was kept 
frozen throughout the winter to be used fresh. Sea¬ 
birds added to their store of food. Shooting them made 
sport for the boys. Ducks and other sea-fowl were so 
abundant in the fall that the gunners had to throw 
away the bodies of the birds, after picking off all the 
feathers. The family never bought any salt pork, but 
every winter made a year’s supply. Although codfish 
were easily accessible, the family made no use of salt cod. 
They preferred mackerel, which were to be taken in the 
near waters in some month of every year. They had a 
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few nets, but they also caught ir ackerel on the hook. 
During the summer and early autumn the family had 
plenty of fresh vegetables. 

For clothing the family depended mostly on wool from 
their own sheep. They used very little cotton. There 
were spinning-wheels and looms in the house, and the 
mother both spun and wove. Flax they raised on the 
island, and from it made a coarse kind of linen, chiefly 
for towels. They did, however, buy a cotton warp, and 
filled it with wool, thus making a comfortable sort of 
sheet for winter use or light blanket for summer. The 
wool of at least fifty sheep was used every year in the 
household, when the family had grown large. The 
children all went barefoot the greater part of the year; 
but in the winter they wore shoes or boots, the eldest 
brother having learned enough of the shoemaker’s art 
to keep the family supplied with footwear in winter. 
At that time there were no such things at> rubber boots, 
and the family did not expect to have dry feet. 

Their uses for money were few; but some essentials to 
comfort they must procure at the store, seven miles away 
at South-West Harbor, in return for money or its equiva¬ 
lent. Their available resources for procuring money were 
very much like those of similar families today in the same 
neighborhood. They could sell or exchange butter and 
eggs at the store, and they could sell in Boston dried fish 
and feathers. One of John’s elder brothers shot birds 
enough in a single year to yield over a hundredweight of 
feathers, worth fifty cents a pound in Boston. The fam¬ 
ily shipped their feathers to Boston every year by a 
coasting vessel; and this product represented men’s labor, 
whereas the butter and eggs represented chiefly the 
women’s labor. The butter was far the best of the cash 
resources; and so it remains to this day in these islands. 
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It sold in the vicinity at twelve and a half cents a pound. 
There was one other source of money, namely, smoked 
herring. The herring which abound in these waters had 
at that time no value for bait; but smoked herring could 
be sold in New York, which was the best market for 
them, at from seventy-five cents to one dollar and ten 
cents a box, each box holding half a bushel. The herring 
were caught, for the most part, in gill-nets; for there were 
then no weirs and no seines. The family had their own 
smoke-house, and made the boxes themselves from lumber 
which was sawed for them at the Somesville or the Duck 
Brook saw-mill. Each of these saw-mills was at least 
nine miles distant from Baker’s Island; so that it was a 
serious undertaking, requiring favorable weather, to boat 
the lumber from the mill and land it safely at the rough 
home beach. The family nailed the boxes together, out 
of the sawed lumber in the early fall, and packed them 
with the fragrant fish; and then some coasting vessel, 
usually a schooner owned in a neighboring island, car¬ 
ried the finished product to distant New York, and 
brought back, after a month or two, clear cash to pay for 
the winter’s stores. 

In this large and united family the boys stayed at home 
and worked for their parents until they were twenty-one 
years of age, and the girls stayed at home until they 
were married and had homes of their own or had come 
of age. All the boys and three of the girls were ultimately 
married. The three girls who did not marry went away 
from home to earn money by household labor, factory 
work, nursing, or sewing. It was not all work for the 
children on the island, or, indeed, for the father and 
mother. In the long winter evenings they played checkers 
and fox and geese; and the mother read to the family 
until the children grew old enough to take their share in 
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reading aloud. Out of doors they played ball, and in 
winter coasted on the snow. The boys, as soon as they 
were ten or twelve years of age, were in aad out of boats 
much of the time, and so attained that quick, instinctive 
use of oar, sail, and tiller in which lies safety. When they 
grew older they had the sport of gunning, with the added 
interest of profit from the feathers. Their domestic ani¬ 
mals were a great interest as well as a great care. Then, 
they always had before them some of the most splendid 
aspects of nature. From their sea-girt dwelling they 
could see the entire hemisphere of the sky; and to the 
north lay the grand hills of Mount Desert, with outline 
clear and sharp when the northwest wind blew, but dim 
and soft when southerly winds prevailed. In every storm 
a magnificent surf dashed up on the rock-bound isle. 
In winter the low sun made the sea toward the south a 
sheet of shimmering silver; and all the year an endless 
variety of colors, shades, and textures played over the 
surfaces of hills and sea. The delight in such visions is 
often but half conscious in persons who have not the 
habit of reflection; but it is nevertheless a real source of 
happiness, which is soon missed when one brought up 
amid such pure and noble scenes is set down among the 
straitened, squalid, ugly sights of a city On the whole, 
the survivors of that isolated family look back on their 
childhood as a happy one; and they feel a strong sense of 
obligation to the father and mother—particularly to the 
mother, because she was a person of excellent faculties 
and an intellectual outlook. Like most of her people for 
two generations, she was a member of the Congregational 
Church; and in the summer-time she took the eldest 
children nearly every Sunday in mild weather to the 
church at South-West Harbor, going seven miles each 
way in an open boat. To be sure, the minister taught 
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that hell was paved with infants’ skulls, and descriptions 
of hell-fire and the undying worm formed an important 
part of every discourse. Some of the children supposed 
themselves to accept what they heard at church; but the 
mother did not. She bought books and read for herself; 
and by the time she had borne half a dozen children she 
could no longer accept the old beliefs, and became a 
Universalist, to which more cheerful faith she adhered 
till her death. 

It is obvious that this family on its island domain was 
much more self-contained and independent than any 
ordinary family is today, even under similar circum¬ 
stances. They got their fuel, food, and clothing as 
products of their own skill and labor, their supplies and 
resources being almost all derived from the sea and from 
their own fields and woods. In these days of one crop 
on a farm, one trade for a man, and factory labor for whole 
families, it is not probable that there exists a single Ameri¬ 
can family which is so little dependent on exchange of 
products, or on supplies resulting from the labor of others, 
as was the family of William and Hannah Gilley from 1812 
to 1842. It should also be observed that sea-shore people 
have a considerable advantage in bringing up boys, be¬ 
cause boys who become good boatmen must have had an 
admirable training in alertness, prompt decision, resource 
in emergencies, and courageous steadiness in difficulties 
and dangers. The shore fisherman or lobsterman on the 
coast of Maine, often going miles to sea alone in a half¬ 
decked boat, is liable to all sorts of vexatious or formidable 
weather changes—in summer to fog, calms, and squalls, 
in winter to low-lying icy vapor, blinding snow, and the 
sudden northwester at zero, against which he must beat 
homeward with the flying spray freezing fast to hull, sails, 
and rigging. The youth who learns to wring safety and 
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success out of such adverse conditions has been taught by 
these struggles with nature to be vigilant, patient, self- 
reliant, and brave. In these temperate regions the ad¬ 
verse forces of nature are not, as they sometimes are in 
the tropics, irresistible and overwhelming. They can be 
resisted and overcome by man; and so they develop in 
successive generations some of the best human qualities. 

It resulted from the principles in which the children 
had been brought up that no one of the boys began to 
save much of anything for himself until he was twenty- 
one years of age. It was therefore 1843 before John 
Gilley began to earn money on his own account. Good 
health, a strong body, skill as a sailor, and some knowl¬ 
edge of farming, stock-raising, and fishing, he had ac¬ 
quired. In what way should he now begin to use these 
acquisitions for his own advantage? A fortunate change 
in his father’s occupation fifteen years before probably 
facilitated John’s entrance on a career of his own. Wil¬ 
liam Gilley had been appointed light-keeper in 1828, with 
a compensation of three hundred and fifty dollars a year 
in money, the free occupation of a, house, and all the 
sperm-oil he could use in his household. He held this 
place until the year 1849, when, on the coming into power 
of the Whig party, he was turned out and a Whig was ap¬ 
pointed in his place. Perhaps in recognition of his long 
service, it was considerately suggested to him that he might 
retain his position if he should see fit to join the dominant 
party; but to this overture he replied, with some exple¬ 
tives, that he would not change his political connection for 
all the lighthouses in the United States. Now, three hun¬ 
dred and fifty dollars a year in cash, besides house and 
light, was a fortune to any coast-of-Maine family seventy 
years ago,—indeed, it still is,—and William Gilley un¬ 
doubtedly was able to lay up some portion of it, besides 
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improving his buildings, live stock, boats, tools, and house¬ 
hold furniture. From these savings the father was able 
to furnish a little money to start his sons each in his own 
career. This father was himself an irrepressible pioneer, 
always ready for a new enterprise. In 1837, long before he 
was turned out of the lighthouse, he bought for three hun¬ 
dred dollars Great Duck Island, an uninhabited island 
about five miles southwest of Baker’s Island, and even 
more difficult of access, his project being to raise live stock 
there. Shortly after he ceased to be light-keeper, when he 
was about sixty-three years old, and his youngest children 
were grown up, he went to live on Great Duck, and there 
remained almost alone until he was nearly eighty years of 
age. His wife Hannah had become somewhat infirm, and 
was unable to do more than make him occasional visits on 
Duck Island. She died at sixty-nine, but he lived to be 
ninety-two. Each lived in their declining years with one 
of their married sons, Hannah on Little Cranberry and 
William on Baker’s. Such is the natural mode of taking 
care of old parents in a community where savings are 
necessarily small and only the able-bodied can really earn 
their livelihood. 

John Gilley’s first venture was the purchase of a part of 
a small coasting schooner called the Preference , which could 
carry about one hundred tons, and cost between eight and 
nine hundred dollars. He became responsible for one- 
third of her value, paying down one or two hundred dol¬ 
lars, which his father probably lent him. For the rest of 
the third he obtained credit for a short time from the seller 
of the vessel. The other two owners were men who be¬ 
longed on Great Cranberry Island. The owners proceeded 
to use their purchase during all the mild weather—perhaps 
six months of each year—in carrying paving-stones to Bos¬ 
ton. These stones, unlike the present rectangular granite 
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blocks, were smooth cobblestones picked up on the outside 
beaches of the neighboring islands. They of course were 
not found on any inland or smooth-water beaches, but 
only where heavy waves rolled the beach-stones up and 
down. The crew of the Preference must therefore anchor 
her off an exposed beach, and then, with a large dory, 
boat off to her the stones which they picked up by hand. 
This work was possible only during moderate weather. 
The stones must be of tolerably uniform size, neither too 
large nor too small; and each one had to be selected by the 
eye and picked up by the hand. When the dory was 
loaded, it had to be lifted off the beach by the men stand¬ 
ing in the water, and rowed out to the vessel; and there 
every single stone had to be picked up by hand and thrown 
on to the vessel. A hundred tons having been thus got 
aboard by sheer hard work of human muscle, the old craft, 
which was not too seaworthy, was sailed to Boston, to be 
discharged at what was then called the “ Stone Wharf” in 
Charlestown. There the crew threw the stones out of her 
hold on to the wharf by hand. They therefore lifted and 
threw these hundred tons of stone three times at least be¬ 
fore they were deposited on the city’s wharf. The cobble¬ 
stones were the main freight of the vessel; but she also 
carried dried fish to Boston, and fetched back goods to the 
island stores of the vicinity. Some of the island people 
bought their flour, sugar, dry-goods, and other family 
stores in Boston through the captain of the schooner. 
John Gilley soon began to go as captain, being sometimes 
accompanied by the other owners and sometimes by men 
on wages. He was noted among his neighbors for the care 
and good judgment with which he executed their various 
commissions, and he knew himself to be trusted by them. 
This business he followed for several years, paid off his 
debt to the seller of the schooner, and began to lay up 
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money. It was an immense satisfaction to him to feel 
himself thus established in an honest business which he 
understood, and in which he was making his way. There 
are few solider satisfactions to be won in this world by 
anybody, in any condition of life. The scale of the busi¬ 
ness-large or small—makes little difference in the meas¬ 
ure of content. 

At that time—about 1843 to 1850—there were very few 
guides to navigation between Mount Desert and Boston 
compared with the numerous marks that the government 
now maintains. Charts were lacking, and the government 
had issued no coast-pilot. Blunt’s Coast-Pilot was the 
only book in use among the coastwise navigators, and its 
description of the coast of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts was very incomplete, though tolerably 
accurate in the few most important regions. It was often 
anxious business for the young owners of an old, uninsured 
vessel to encounter the various weather of the New Eng¬ 
land coast between the first of April and the first of Decem¬ 
ber. Their all and sometimes their lives were at stake on 
their own prudence, knowledge, and skill. None of them 
had knowledge of navigation in the technical sense; they 
were coasting sailors only, who found their way from point 
to point along the shore by practice, keen observation, 
and good memory for objects once seen and courses once 
safely steered. The young man who can do this work 
successfully has some good grounds for self-respect. At 
this business John Gilley laid up several hundred dollars. 
In a few years he was able to sell the Preference and buy 
half of a much better vessel called the Express. She was 
larger, younger, and a better sailer, and cost her purchasers 
between fifteen and sixteen hundred dollars. He followed 
the same business in the Express for several years more, 
laying her up in the late autumn and fitting her out again 
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every spring. The winters he generally spent with his 
father and mother, or with one of his married brothers; 
but even in such periods of comparative repose he kept 
busy, and was always trying to make a little money. He 
was fond of gunning, and liked it all the better because it 
yielded feathers for sale. In December, 1853, he was stay- 
ing with his brother Samuel Gilley on Little Cranberry 
Island, and gunning as usual; but his brother observed that 
he did not sell the feathers which he assiduously collected. 
That winter there was a school-teacher from Sullivan on 
Little Cranberry, who seemed to be an intelligent and 
pleasing girl. He made no remarks on the subject to his 
brother; but that brother decided that John was looking 
for a wife—or, as this brother expressed it at the age of 
eighty-two, “John was thinking of looking out for the 
woman; he saved his feathers—and actions speak louder 
than words.” Moreover, he sold his vessel at Rockland, 
and found himself in possession of nine or ten hundred dol¬ 
lars in money, the product of patient industry, and not the 
result of drawing a prize or two in the fishing lottery. In 
the following spring he went with six or seven other men, 
in a low-priced fishing-vessel of about thirty-five tons 
which his brother Samuel and he had bought, up the Bay 
of Fundy and to the banks between Mount Desert and 
Cape Sable, fishing for cod and haddock. Every fort¬ 
night or three weeks the brothers came home to land their 
fish and get supplies; but the schoolmistress had gone home 
to Sullivan. During that spring John Gilley crossed more 
than once to Sutton’s Island, an island about a mile long, 
which lies between the Cranberry Islands and the island of 
Mount Desert, with its long axis lying nearly east and 
west. On this island he bought, that season, a rough, neg¬ 
lected farm of about fifty acres, on which stood a house 
and barn. It was a great undertaking to put the buildings 
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into habitable condition and clear up and improve the few 
arable fields. But John Gilley looked forward to the task 
with keen interest and a good hope, and he had the defi¬ 
nite purpose of providing here a permanent home for 
himself and a wife. 

When cold weather put an end to the fishing season, 
John Gilley, having provided all necessary articles for his 
house, sailed over to Sullivan, distant about eighteen miles, 
in his fishing-vessel and brought back to the home on Sut¬ 
ton’s Island Harriet Bickford Wilkinson, the schoolmis¬ 
tress from Sullivan. The grandfather of Harriet Wilkin¬ 
son came to Sullivan from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
in 1769, and her mother’s family came from York, Maine. 
The marriage took place on December 25, 1854, when 
John was thirty-two and Harriet was twenty-five; and 
both entered with joy upon married life at their own island 
farm. She was a pretty woman, but delicate, belonging to 
a family which was thought to have a tendency to con¬ 
sumption. In the summer of 1855 he spent about half his 
time on this same vessel which had brought home his wife, 
and made a fair profit on the fishing; and the next year 
he sometimes went on short trips of shore fishing, but that 
was the last of his going away from the farm. Whatever 
fishing he did afterward he did in an open boat not far 
from home, and he went coasting no more. A son was 
born to them, but lived only seven months; and soon the 
wife’s health began to fail. A wife’s sickness, in the vast 
majority of families, means first, the loss of her labor in the 
care and support of the household, and secondly, the 
necessity of hiring some woman to do the work which the 
wife cannot do. This necessity of hiring is a heavy burden 
in a family where little money is earned, although there 
may be great comfort so far as food, fire, and clothing are 
concerned. His young wife continuing to grow worse. 
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John Gilley tried all means that were possible to him to 
restore her health. He consulted the neighboring physi¬ 
cians, bought quantities of medicine in great variety, and 
tried in every way that love or duty could suggest to avert 
the threatening blow. It was all in vain. Harriet Gilley 
lived only two years and a half after her marriage, dying 
in June, 1857. At this period, his expenses being large, 
and his earning power reduced, John Gilley was forced to 
borrow a little money. The farm and the household 
equipment had absorbed his whole capital. 

On April 27, 1857, there came from Sullivan, to take 
care of Harriet, Mary Jane Wilkinson, her cousin. This 
cousin was only twenty-one years of age; but her father 
was dead, and her mother had married again. She had 
helped her mother till she was almost twenty-one years 
of age, but now felt free. Until this cousin came, nieces 
and a sister of John Gilley had helped him to take care ot 
his dying wife. The women relatives must always come 
to the aid of a family thus distressed. To help in taking 
care of the farm and in fishing, John Gilley habitually 
hired a man all through the season, and this season of 1857 
the hired man was his wife's brother. When Harriet 
Gilley died, there was still the utmost need of a woman on 
the farm; so Mary Jane Wilkinson stayed during the 
summer and through the next winter, and before the end 
of that winter she had promised to marry John Gilley. 
There were at that time eight houses on Sutton's Island, 
and more permanent residents than there are now. Mary 
Jane Wilkinson was fond of the care of animals and of 
farm duties in general. She found at the farm only 
twelve hens, a cow, and a calf, and she set to work at 
once to increase the quantity of live stock; but in April, 
1858, she returned to her mother's house at West Goulds- 
boro’, that she might prepare her wardrobe and some ar- 
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tides of household linen. When, later in the season, 
John Gilley came after Mary Jane Wilkinson at Jones’s 
Cove, he had to transport to Sutton’s Island, besides Mary 
Jane’s personal possessions, a pair of young steers, a pig, 
and a cat. They were married at North-East Harbor by 
Squire Kimball, in the old tavern on the west side of the 
harbor, in July, 1858; and then these two set about im¬ 
proving their condition by unremitting industry and 
frugality, and an intelligent use of every resource the 
place afforded. The new wife gave her attention to the 
poultry and made butter whenever the milk could not be 
sold as such. The price of butter had greatly improved 
since John Gilley was a boy on Baker’s Island. It could 
now be sold at from twenty to twenty-five cents a pound. 
In summer Squire Kimball, at the tavern, bought their 
milk. All summer eggs could be sold at the stores on the 
neighboring islands; but in the fall it was necessary tc 
send them to Boston. During the fishing season the 
husband frequently went for fish in an open boat with 
one sail; but he no longer absented himself from home 
for weeks at a time. His labor on the farm was incessant. 
On the crest of the island a small field had been cleared 
by the former occupant of the house. With the help of 
a yoke of oxen John Gilley proceeded to add to this field 
on the east and on the west. The piles of stones which he 
heaped up on the bare ledges remain to this day to testify 
to his industry. One of them is twenty-four feet long, 
fifteen feet wide, and five feet high. In after years he was 
proud of these piles, regarding them as monuments to 
his patient industry and perseverance in the redemption, 
or rather creation, of this precious mowing-field. 

In these labors three or four years passed away, when 
the Civil War broke out, and soon, linseed-oil becoming 
scarce, porgy-oil attained an unheard-of value. For- 
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tunately for the New England shore people, the porgies 
arrived in shoals on the coast in every season for rather 
more than ten years. At various places along the shore 
from Long Island Sound to the Bay of Fundy, large fac¬ 
tories were built for expressing the oil from these fish; but 
this was an industry which could also be well conducted 
on a small scale with a few nets, a big kettle, and a screw- 
press worked by hand. For an enterprising and energetic 
man here was a new chance of getting profit from the sea. 
Accordingly, John Gilley, like thousands of other fisher¬ 
men along the New England coast, set up a small porgy-oil 
factory, and during the porgy season this was his most 
profitable form of industry. During the last part of the 
war porgy-oil sold at a dollar or even a dollar and ten 
cents a gallon. The chum, or refuse from the press, was 
a valuable element in manure. All of John Gilley's 
porgy-chum went to enrich his precious fields. We may 
be sure that this well-used opportunity gave him great 
satisfaction. 

The farm, like most farms on the Maine shore, not suf¬ 
ficing for the comfortable support of his family, John Gil¬ 
ley was always looking for another industry by which he 
could add to his annual income. He found such an in¬ 
dustry in the manufacture of smoked herring. This was 
at that time practiced in two ways among the island 
people. Fresh herring were caught near home, and were 
immediately corned and smoked; and salted herring 
brought from the Magdalen Islands were bought by the 
vessel-load, soaked in fresh water to remove a part of the 
salt, and then smoked. John Gilley built a large smoke¬ 
house on his shore close to a safe and convenient anchor¬ 
age, and there pursued the herring business in both forms, 
whenever supplies of herring could be obtained. This 
is an industry in which women can bear a part. They 
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can pull out the gills and string the wet fish on the sticks 
by which they are hung up in the smoke-house; and they 
can pack the dried fish into the boxes in which they arc 
marketed. So the wife and the eldest daughter, as time 
went on, took a hand in this herring work. The sawed 
lumber for the boxes was all brought from the saw-mill 
at the head of Somes Sound, eight miles away. The men 
did that transportation, and nailed the boxes together. 
It was characteristic of John Gilley that he always took 
pains to have his things better than anybody else’s. He 
was careful and particular about all his work, and thor¬ 
oughly believed in the good results of this painstaking 
care. He was always confident that his milk, butter, 
eggs, fowls, porgy-oil, and herring were better than the 
common, and were worth a higher price; and he could 
often induce purchasers to think so, too. 

Of the second marriage there came three girls, who all 
grew to maturity, and two of whom were married in due 
season; but when John Gilley was seventy-four years old 
he had but two grandchildren, of whom the elder was only 
eight years old, his fate in this respect being far less for¬ 
tunate than that of his father. Late marriage caused him 
to miss some of the most exquisite of natural human de¬ 
lights. He could not witness the coming of grandchildren 
to maturity. He had the natural, animal fondness—so to 
speak—for children, the economic liking for them as 
helpers, and the real love for them as affectionate com¬ 
rades and friends. 

The daughters were disposed to help in the support of 
the family and the care of the farm. The eldest went 
through the whole course of the Normal School at Castine, 
and became a teacher. The youngest was best at house¬ 
hold and farm work, having her father’s head for business. 
The other daughter was married early, but had already 
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gone from her father’s house to Little Cranberry Island 
as a helper in the family of the principal store-keeper on 
that island. Since the household needed the assistance 
of another male, it was their custom to hire a well-grown 
boy or a man during the better part of the year, the wages 
for such services being not more than from fifteen to 
twenty dollars a month in addition to board and lodging. 

Although the island lay much nearer to the shores of 
Mount Desert than Baker’s Island did, the family had 
hardly more intercourse with the main island than Wil¬ 
liam Gilley’s family on Baker’s Island had had a genera¬ 
tion before. They found their pleasures chiefly at home. 
In the winter evenings they read aloud to one another, 
thus carrying down to another generation the habit which 
Hannah Lurvey Gilley had established in her family. 
The same good habit has been transmitted to the family 
of one of John Gilley’s married daughters, where it is now 
in force. 

In the early autumn of 1874 a serious disaster befell this 
industrious and thriving family. One evening Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilley were walking along the southern shore of the 
island toward a neighbor’s house, when John suggested 
that it was time for Mary Jane to get the supper, and for 
him to attend to the fire in the smoke-house, which was 
full of herring hung up to smoke, and also contained on the 
floor a large quantity of packed herring, the fruit of the 
entire summer’s work on herring. The smoke-house was 
large, and at one end there stood a carpenter’s bench with 
a good many tools. It was also used as a place of storage 
for rigging, anchors, blocks, and other seamen’s gear. 
Mrs. Gilley went home and made ready the supper. 
John Gilley arranged the fire as usual in the smoke-house, 
and went up to the house from the shore. As the family 
were sitting at supper, a neighbor, who had been calling 
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there and had gone out, rushed back, exclaiming, “Your 
smoke-house is all afire!” So indeed it was; and in a 
few minutes John Gilley’s chief investment and all his 
summer’s work went up in flames. The whole family ran 
to the scene, but it was too late to do more than save the 
fish-house which stood near. John opened the door of 
the smoke-house and succeeded in rescuing a pair of oiled 
trousers and his precious compass, which stood on a shelf 
by the door. Everything else was burned up clean. 
John said but little at the moment, and looked calmly on 
at the quick destruction; but when he went to bed that 
night, he broke down and bewailed his loss with tears 
and sobs. He had lost not only a sum of money which 
was large for him,—perhaps five hundred dollars,—but, 
what was more, he had lost an object of interest and af¬ 
fection, and a means of livelihood which represented years 
of patient labor. It was as if a mill-owner had lost his 
mill without insurance, or the owner of a noble vessel 
had seen her go down within sight of home. This was the 
only time in all their married life that his wife ever saw 
him overcome by such emotion. In consequence of this 
disaster, it was necessary for John Gilley, in order to buy 
stores enough for the ensuing winter, to sell part of the 
live stock off his farm. This fact shows how close may 
be the margin of livelihood for a family on the New Eng¬ 
land coast which really owns a good deal of property and 
is justly held by its neighbors to be well off*. If the cash 
proceeds of a season’s work are lost or destroyed, ex¬ 
traordinary and undesirable means have to be taken to 
carry over the family to another season. This may hap¬ 
pen to a healthy, industrious, frugal household. Much 
worse, of course, may happen in consequence of sudden 
disaster in an unthrifty or sickly family. The investments 
of poor men are apt to be very hazardous. They put their 
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all into farming-tools or live stock; they risk everything 
they have on an old vessel or a single crop, and therefore 
on the weather of a single season; with tneir small savings 
they build a barn or a smoke-house, which may be re¬ 
duced to ashes with all its contents in fifteen minutes. 
Insurance they can seldom afford. If the investments of 
the rich were as hazardous as are those of the poor, theirs 
would be a lot even more worrisome than it is now. 

The smoke-house was never rebuilt. At first the money 
to rebuild was lacking, and later a new prospect opened 
before the family. After the fire John Gilley went more 
into cows and less into fat oxen. Hitherto he had always 
kept a good yoke of oxen and some steers, and he had been 
accustomed to do their hauling and plowing for all the 
families on the island. Thereafter he generally had as 
many as five cows, but often only a single young ox to 
do the hauling for the island. He always trained his 
oxen himself, and had pleasure in the company of these 
patient and serviceable creatures. 

In 1880 the Gilleys on Sutton’s Island heard that three 
“Westerners,” or “rusticators ” had bought land at 
North-East Harbor. One was said to be a bishop, an¬ 
other the president of a college, and the third and earliest 
buyer a landscape-gardener—whatever that might be. 
It was even reported that one of these pioneers had landed 
on the western end of Sutton’s Island and walked the 
length of the island. The news was intensely interesting 
to all the inhabitants. They had heard of the fabulous 
prices of land at Bar Harbor, and their imaginations be¬ 
gan to play over their own pastures and wood-lots. John 
Gilley went steadily on his laborious and thrifty way. 
He served the town in various capacities, such as select¬ 
man and collector of taxes. He was one of the school 
committee for several years, and later one of the board 
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of health. He was also road surveyor on the island— 
there being but one road, and that grass-grown. As a 
town officer John Gilley exhibited the same uprightness 
and frugality which he showed in all his private dealings. 
To be chosen to responsible office by his fellow-townsmen, 
every one of whom knew him personally, was to him a 
source of rational gratification; and in each of his offices 
he had occasion to enlarge his knowledge and to under¬ 
take new responsibilities. 

In 1884 the extreme western point of Sutton’s Island 
was sold to a “ Westerner,” a professor in Harvard Col¬ 
lege, and shortly after a second sale in the same neighbor¬ 
hood was effected; but it was not until 1886 that John 
(iilley made his first sale of land for summering purposes. 
In the next year he made another sale, and in 1894 a 
third. The prices he obtained, though moderate com¬ 
pared with the prices charged at Bar Harbor or North- 
East Harbor, were forty or fifty times any price which had 
ever been put on his farm by the acre. Being thus pro¬ 
vided with what was for him a considerable amount of 
ready money, he did what all his like do when they come 
into possession of ready money—he first gave himself and 
his family the pleasure of enlarging and improving his 
house and other buildings, and then lent the balance on 
small mortgages on village real estate. Suddenly he be¬ 
came a prosperous man, at ease, and a leader in his world. 
Up to this time, since his second marriage, he had merely 
earned a comfortable livelihood by diversified industry; 
but now he possessed a secured capital in addition to his 
farm and its buildings. At last, he was highly content, 
but nevertheless ready as ever for new undertakings. 
His mind was active, and his eye and hand were steady. 

When three cottages had stood for several years on the 
eastern foreside of North-East Harbor,—the nearest point 
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of the shore of Mount Desert to Sutton’s Island,—John 
Gilley, at the age of seventy-one, undertook to deliver at 
these houses milk, eggs, and fresh vegetables every day, 
and chickens and fowls when they were wanted. This 
undertaking involved his rowing in all weathers nearly 
two miles from his cove to the landings of these houses, 
and back again, across bay waters which are protected 
indeed from the heavy ocean swells, but are still able to 
produce what the natives call “ a big chop.” Every morn¬ 
ing he arrived with the utmost punctuality, in rain or 
shine, calm or blow, and alone, unless it blew heavily 
from the northwest (a head wind from Sutton’s), or his 
little grandson—his mate, as he called the boy—wanted to 
accompany him on a fine, still morning. Soon he extended 
his trips to the western side of North-East Harbor, where 
he found a much larger market for his goods than he had 
found thirty-five years before, when he first delivered 
milk at Squire Kimball’s tavern. This business involved 
what was new work for John Gilley, namely, the raising 
of fresh vegetables in much larger variety and quantity 
than he was accustomed to. He entered on this new work 
with interest and intelligence, but was of course sometimes 
defeated in his plans by wet weather in spring, a drought 
in summer, or by the worms and insects which unex¬ 
pectedly attacked his crops. On the whole he was de¬ 
cidedly successful in this enterprise undertaken at seventy- 
one. Those who bought of him liked to deal with him, 
and he found in the business fresh interest and pleasure. 
Not many men take up a new out-of-door business at 
seventy, and carry it on successfully by their own brains 
and muscles. It was one of the sources of his satisfaction 
that he thus supplied the two daughters who still lived 
at his house with a profitable outlet for their energies. 
One of these—the school-teacher—was an excellent laun- 
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dress, and the other was devoted to the work of the house 
and the farm, and was helpful in her father’s new busi¬ 
ness. John Gilley transported the washes from North- 
East Harbor and back again in his rowboat, and under 
the new conditions of the place washing and ironing 
proved to be more profitable than school-keeping. 

In the fall of 1896 the family which had occupied that 
summer one of the houses John Gilley was in the habit of 
supplying with milk, eggs, and vegetables, and which had 
a young child dependent on the milk, lingered after the 
other summer households had departed. He consented 
to continue his daily trips a few days into October that 
the child’s milk might not be changed, although it was 
perfectly clear that his labor could not be adequately 
recompensed. On the last morning but one that he was 
to come across from the island to the harbor a strong 
northeast wind was blowing, and some sea was running 
through the deep passage between Sutton’s Island and 
Bear Island, which he had to cross on his way to and fro. 
He took with him in his boat the young man who had been 
working for him on the farm the few weeks past. They 
delivered the milk, crossed to the western side of North- 
East Harbor, did some errands there, and started cheer¬ 
fully for home, as John Gilley had done from that shore 
hundreds of times before. The boy rowed from a seat 
near the bow, and the old man sat on the thwart near the 
stern, facing the bow, and pushing his oars from him. 
They had no thought of danger, but to ease the rowing 
they kept to windward under Bear Island, and then 
pushed across the deep channel, south by west, for the 
western point of Sutton’s Island. They were more than 
half-way across when, through some inattention or lack 
of skill on the part of the young man in the bow, a sea 
higher or swifter than the rest threw a good deal of water 
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into the boat. John Gilley immediately began to bail 
and told the rower to keep her head to the waves The 
overweighted boat was less manageable than before, and 
in a moment another roller turned her completely over. 
Both men clung to the boat and climbed on to her bottom. 
She drifted away before the wind and sea toward South- 
West Harbor. The oversetting of the boat had been 
seen from both Bear Island and Sutton's Island; but it 
was nearly three quarters of an hour before the rescuers 
could reach the floating boat, and then the young man, 
though unconscious, was still clinging to the boat’s keel, 
but the old man, chilled by the cold water and stunned 
by the waves which beat about his head, had lost his 
hold and sunk into the sea. In half an hour John Gilley 
had passed from a hearty and successful old age in this 
world, full of its legitimate interests and satisfactions, into 
the voiceless mystery of death. No trace of his body was 
ever found. It disappeared into the wr.ters on which he 
had played and worked as boy and man all his long and 
fortunate life. He left his family well provided for, and 
full of gratitude and praise for his honorable career and 
his sterling character. 

This is the life of one of the forgotten millions. It 
contains no material for distinction, fame, or long re¬ 
membrance; but it does contain the material and present 
the scene for a normal human development through 
mingled joy and sorrow, labor and rest, adversity and 
success, and through the tender loves of childhood, ma¬ 
turity, and age. We cannot but believe that it is just 
for countless quiet, simple lives like this that God made 
and upholds this earth. 
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STUDY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Do you believe that a picture of the times is a legitimate 
part of a biography? 

2. Has Eliot made this biography so completely a portrait of 
a type of life that he has clouded the biographical nature of his 
essay ? 

3. Would the title, “John Gilley—A Way of Life” (analogous 
to that of Hard's essay) have been a more accurate title for this 
biography? Suggest other alternate titles that Eliot might have 
used. 

4. Keeping in mind your answers to the foregoing questions, 
study “John Gilley” for unity. Does the essay possess unity? 

5. What purpose is served by the introduction to “John 
Gilley”? How does this purpose differ from the purpose of the 
introduction used by Huxley in his “Autobiography”? Does 
this introduction help in any way to preserve the unity referred 
to in question 4? 

6 . Most critics agree that appropriateness to its subject is 
one of the basic qualities of a good style. With that fact in 
mind, study the style of this biography, and determine if it is 
appropriate to its subject. Can you suggest a word that would 
describe both the subject matter of the biography and the style 
in which it is written ? 

7. Did you find that the detailed information about John 
Gilley's ancestors heightened or lessened your interest in the 
biography? Is this type of material valuable in a biography? 

8. Does Eliot devote too large an amount of his brief biogra¬ 
phy to a general picture of the Gilley family life from 1812 to 
1842? Would you consider it a better biography if, instead, 
the author had portrayed the youth of John Gilley in detail? 

9. Discuss the influence of the geographical surroundings upon 
the youth of John Gilley. 

10. List all of the separate incidents given from the life of 
John Gilley. Which is given the greatest emphasis? Justify 
the relative attention paid to the death of Gilley's wife and the 
burning of the smoke-house. 
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11. Compare the “honors” bestowed on John Gilley with those 
received by Huxley. What do Gilley’s show about his life? 

12. Is there as great a unity in the life of Gilley as in the life 
of Huxley? Would it have been possible for Gilley to point, in 
old age, to the aims which had governed his life? 

13. Do you think that Gilley or Huxley came the nearer to 
finding happiness in life? From the point of view revealed by 
Eliot in “John Gilley,” what do you think his answer would be 
to that question? 

14. What essential differences do you see between the methods 
of autobiography and biography? Which do you find the more 
interesting? Which do you believe gives a fairer picture of its 
subject ? 


SUGGESTED THEME SUBJECTS 

John Gilley’s Contribution to Civilization 
Life and the Average Man 

Should One Seek Happiness or Achievement in Life? 
What Is Success in Life? 

Why I Prefer Autobiography to Biography. 
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